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CHAPTER XL. 
UNINVITED GUESTS. 
HERE are moments of agonized 
thinking that shorten one’s life 
by years. Mrs. Warrener would have 
appealed to her brother to come to her 
aid to put in order the wild sugrestions 
that his words had conjured up, to re- 
solve the terrible doubts which now 
flashed in upon her; but he lay there si- 
lent and exhausted, that scene of ex- 
citement having obviously been too 
much for the fecble energies of an in- 
valid. She was left to face the situa- 
tion alone. 

‘“‘Mamma, is it possible—do you 
think it possible, Violet can be alive ?” 
said her daughter, whose face was as 
pale as her own. 

‘* Child, child! how canI tell?” the 
mother replied in a bewildered way. 

There were the flowers on the table, 
and the rudely written message, but it 
was the interpretation given to them 
that was the strange and terrible thing, 
like some dream-warning come true, 
or the vision seen by a dying man. 
There could be no doubt that some 
tall young lady had left the flowers. 
Was it really truce, then, that Violet 
had been all this time living in Lon- 
don, thinking about them as they 
about her, perhaps coming occasional- 
ly, in her love of madcap ways, to 
have a peep at them, herself unseen ? 

Then her face grew hot, and shame 
and indignation were at her heart. 


If, after all, the girl had run away 
from the Highlands, why? Was it to 
please herself with her schoolgirlish 
romanticism ? She could not quite be- 
lieve that of Violet. But she angrily 
conjectured that, if it really turned 
out the girl was alive and well, it 
would be discovered she had run away 
to rejoin her former sweetheart; and 
that all this long grief and regret had 
been visited upon her friends simply 
because she had not the courage to de- 
clare her intention in the Highlands. 
And the anger in Mrs. Warrener’s gen- 
tle bosom was not directed against 
Violet—whose wayward ways were 
known—but sgainst George Miller, 
who had seen their suffcrings, and still 
held his peace; who had come over 
there and hypocritically talked of the 
lost Violet; who, having three or four 
years before pretty nearly compromised 
the girl’s reputation, had now most 
thoroughly succeeded in doing so, and 
that for life. 

‘“*James,” she said warmly, ‘‘if 
Violet is alive, she must have run away 
to go to Mr. Miller. What else could 
prompt her to do such a mad thing?” 

‘That is no matter,” the sick man 
said gently. ‘‘It isenough that she is 
alive. Gotoher, Sarah. Tell her we 
are glad to know she is alive; and see 
whether she is well and happy. That 
is all right. Don’t blame her for what 
has been done.” 

‘* But where am I to find her? Oh, 
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James, all this is a sort of wild dream. 
I don’t know what has come over us 
to-night—on Christinas night—that we 
are thinking such harsh things about 
our poor Violet.” 

Her heart went up in a prayer for 
forgiveness, The memory of that 
wayward girl had become a pure and 
beautiful memory. Surely, if her 
gentle spirit, on this Christmas even- 
ing, were looking down on the house- 
hold that she used to love, she would 
regard with a gentle pity and forbear- 
ance this black nightmare that had 
come over them. 

‘“Mamma,” said Amy Warrencr, 
with tears running down her face, ‘‘if 
there is any chance at all, we must try 
to find her. Oh, to think of getting 
our Violct back! Let us go to Mr. 
Miller if you think he will know—if 
there is any chance at all, mamma.” 

Mrs. Warrener looked at those flow- 
ers once more, and she thought of the 
mysterious visitor. 

‘* Shall we go and ask Mr. Miller?” 
she said to her brother. 

“* Yes, yes !” he said eagerly; ‘‘ that 
before everything. You will find him 
at his father’s house to-night, at Syden- 
ham Hill; Amy knows the place. 
Perhaps—no, he could not have been so 
cruel—but he is a young man; he has 
plenty of money and time; he will help 
you to seek for her; and when you find 
her ask no questions of her, Sarah. Let 
the girl have her own secrets. What 
she did she was compelled to do, be 
sure of that. And do not ask her to 
come here unless she offers to do that. 
Sce that she is well, and tell her we are 
glad to hear news of her—that is all.” 

** How sure your uncle is that she is 
alive,” said Mrs. Warrener to her 
daughter, as they hurriedly went away 
to dress themselves for the plunge into 
the cold air. ‘‘I hope it is not all 
some strange dream of his, such as he 
had when he was delirious; you re- 


member the night he fancied Violet 
was sitting in the easy chair, and that 
she was his wife, and going over the 
housekeeping accounts. Anyone would 
have believed it was true; he was so 
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anxious she should not hurt her eyes 
with the accounts—and the way he 
begged her forgiveness for being un- 
able to give her more money !” 

** But this is quite different, mamma. 
There is no delirium in it at all, and 
oh ! I hope it is true.” 

When the maid-servant was ordered 
to put back the dinner—the Christmas 
dinner—to nine o'clock, she thought 
her mistress had gone out of her wits. 
She went down and complained to her 
colleague in the kitchen that the house 
had been all at sixes and sevens since 
the master and missis came back from 
Scotland; that there never was a laugh 
in the place now, ever since Miss Vio- 
let was drowned; and that altogether 
she felt so miserable and wretched 
that she meant to give warning. Mean- 
while Mrs. Warrener and her daugh- 
ter, considering the scarcity of trains 
on such a day, had resolved to walk 
over to Sydenham Hill; and so, with 
such speed as the slippery roads per- 
mitted, they went along to Green 
Lane, descended into those Dulwich 
meadows in which Violet had laid the 
scene of her schoolgirl novel; crossed 
the meadows by narrow paths, which 
were dark enough on this dusky night, 
and at length got into the broad high- 
way that was lit by gas lamps. The 
two figures in black, both veiled, were 
about the only persons visible on this 
Christmas evening. As Violet had 
done, but with less oppression of 
heart, they glanced in at the brilliant- 
ly-lit windows they passed from time 
to time, and heard the merry sounds 
of music and dancing. 

But of all the houses they saw on 
that dark night none was so brilliant 
as that at which they finaliy paused, 
up here on the brow of the hill. It 
was a blaze of light in all directions, 
including a spacious conservatory, the 
luminous pink and white blinds of 
which were visible from the gate. 
The glass-covered portico leading up 
to the door was lit by many-colored 
lamps. It was clear that high festivi- 
ties were going on within. 

Now at the moment when these two 
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visitors presented themselves dinner 
was over, but the ladies had not left 
the dining-room, and the butler was 
still there busy with the wine, while 
the only person who happened to be in 
the hall when the bell was rung was 
the sister of one of the servants, a 
young girl who had been engaged as 
an auxiliary for the evening. She 
opened the door. 

“Is Mr. Miller at home—I mean 
young Mr. Miller?” said Mrs. War- 
rener. 

‘*Yes, ma’am,” said the girl rather 
timidly. She thought it was an un- 
usual time for a visit. 

‘* Will you please take my card to 
him, and say I should like to see him 
fora moment? I will not detain him.” 

The girl took the card. But she 
could not leave one who was so obvi- 
ously a lady at the door; much less 
could she ask her to take a seat in the 
hall. On her own responsibility, 
therefore, she asked the two visitors 
if they would step into the drawing- 
room while she took the card to Mr. 
Miller. Mrs, Warrener and her daugh- 
ter entered. 

Those two black figures looked 
strange in this great room, which was 
all a blaze of satin, white, and gold. 
In anticipation of the ladies coming in 
from the dining-room the candles had 
been lit up round the walls, and there 
was a huge fire throwing pink colors 
on the gleaming white tiles of the 
hearth. Then the decorations: the 
long festoons of ivy leaves, the devices 
in holly and mistletoe, the beautiful 
flowers placed around the spacious 
apartment—all this was a sight to see 
if the two strangers had been thinking 
of such things. 

Mr. George Miller had earned some 
little reputation as an orator down Sy- 
denham way, where the people are 
much given to dinner-parties and other 
local festivities at which healths are 
proposed. How this Scotch custom 
got transferred to Sydenham is at 
present a mystery. Among certain 
classes of Scotch people it is almost 
impossible for half-a-dozen persons to 
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dine together without some one at the 
end of dinner rising up and making a 
speech about some one else, who, in 
his turn, feels bound to propose some 
other guest’s health. Whether any 
colony of a people, who, however taci- 
turn in general, are prone to gabbling 
after dinner, ever settled in the neigh- 
borhood of Sydenham, I leave to anti- 
quarians to discuss; but it is the fact 
that the young men of Sydenham are 
above all others trained from their 
youth to propose, and respond to, at a 
moment’s notice, such toasts as ‘* The 
Ladies,” ‘‘ Absent Friends,” and the 
like, and that they acquire this envi- 
able gift by practice in comparatively 
small social circles.* However, on 
this occasion George Miller had some 
excuse for being on his feet. He was 
proposing the health of his niece, Miss 
Maud Leicester, who had just been 
brought in in a high chair with a bar 
across. Miss Maud paid not the least 
heed to ali the beautiful things that 
were being said about her, but was 
making ferocious attacks on an orange 
which she found much difficulty in 
holding. She looked up, however, 
when everybody called out her name 
and drank a glass of wine to her, and 
just at the same moment the small 
maid-servant entered the room, and 
placed Mrs. Warrener’s card before 
the young master. 

Mr. Miller was alarmed, and looked 
at it. He begged to be excused for a 
moment or two, and left the room. 
When he found Mrs. Warrener and her 
daughter awaiting him, he hurriedly 
asked if anything were the matter with 
Mr. Drummond. 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Warrener, making 
a desperate effort to remain calm, 
““my brother is getting on very weil. 
It isabout another matter. Mr. Miller, 
do you know whether Violet North is 
alive ?” 

The suddenness of the question 

*I am informed that commercial travellers are 
greatly addicted to the making of speeches after 
dinner. This may arise from their having so 
frequently to dine together in country inns with 
no other form of intellectual exercise to fall back 
upon. 
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startled him; he had not been pre- 
pared for it. He only stared at her in 
confusion and bewilderment; he had 
not an answer ready. 

**Oh, Mr. Miller,” cried Amy War- 
rener, with a pathetic entreaty in her 
voice, ‘‘ I can see you know where she 
is. She is alive! You will tell us 
where Violet is?” 

** Really ———” said he, and then he 
stopped in vexatious embarrassment, 
for, short of a downright lie, there 
was scarcely a word he could say that 
would not commit him, while silence 
would be nearly as fatal to the promise 
he had given Violet. ‘‘ Really—this 
is most extraordinary - . Violet 
North alive . . . and youcometo 
me!” 

‘* Yes, we come to you,” said Mrs. 
Warrener bitterly. ‘*Can you deny 
that she is alive? Can you deny that 
you have kept this knowledge to your- 
self—for what purposes I cannot tell 
—and have looked on at our misery, 
and the misery of her relatives, with- 
out a touch of pity? Oh, I am 
ashamed to think of it!” 

Well, George Miller began to grow 
angry. It became clear that, however 
Violet’s friends had come to know of 
her existence, the whole pack of them 
would be down upon him—he, poor 
innocent, having nothing more to do 
with the matter than the man in the 
moon. It was too bad. Here he was 
about to be accused of all sorts of 
things, with his mouth shut by that 
promise so that he could not say a 
word in his defence. 

**T don’t understand you, Mrs. War- 
rener,” said he. ‘*What makes you 
think that Violet is alive ?” 

**Can you deny that you know she 
is alive ?” said Mrs. Warrener warmly. 

**Oh,” said he, with an uneasy 
laugh, ‘‘this is madness—pure mad- 
ness. If I had known she was alive, 


why should I have concealed it? 
What could I gain by concealing it ? 
Why, the thing is so absurd. But, 
tell me, what has suggested all this to 
you? Why do you think she is alive ?” 

Mrs. Warrener did not answer his 
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questions; she believed them to be 
mere empty phrases. It was clear to 
her, from his refusal to deny his knowl- 
edge of Violet’s existence, that all this 
wild story was true; and that her 
brother’s sudden and strange interpre- 
tation of the message was something 
more than the morbid fancy of a sick 
man. 

‘*And so you will not tell us where 
Violet is?” she said firmly. 

At this moment the door was open- 
ed by a servant, who did not know 
there was anybody in the drawing- 
room, and the ladies from the dining- 
room trooped in. Certainly they look- 
ed sufficiently astonished to find Mr. 
Miller, obviously in great embarrass- 
ment, standing in earnest conversa- 
tion with those two persons dressed in 
deep mourning; and indeed the two 
black figures formed a singular con- 
trast to the blaze of costume worn by 
Mrs, Miller and her friends. 

‘*Mother,” said the young man has- 
tily, to a tall and stately woman, fair 
and good looking, who wore heavy 
bracelets, ‘‘let me introduce you te 
Mrs. Warrener and her daughter. You 
have heard me speak of them.” 

Mrs. Miller bowed coldly. She 
thought it was an inopportune moment 
for a visit. 

‘** And I will tell you why my daugh- 
ter and myself are here at such an 
hour,” said Mrs. Warrener with cour- 
age, and she spoke rapidly and with 
great emotion. ‘‘Some months ago a 
young friend of ours—she was our 
greatest friend—was supposed to be 
drowned, when she was on a visit with 
us to the Highlands. She was not 
drowned. She ran away—why, I do 
not know; and we have mourned for 
her as if she were dead, for she was 
very dear to us. And now your son 
here, who knows where she is, who 
has allowed her relatives to grieve for 
her all this time—he will not say a sin- 
gle word to restore the girl to her 
friends, Are you surprised that—that I 
should intrude on you, when that is 
what I have come to ask him ?” 

Her voice trembled with indigna- 
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tion, and she made no effort to conceal 
her story from these strangers, who 
looked on in amazement. 

‘*George, what is this?” said the 
tall, fair woman, remaining quite 
calm, ‘Is it Miss North ?” 

His face was red with vexation, and 
there was an angry frown on his brows. 
Ile would have liked to have got hold 
of Violet at that moment to say, 
‘**Look here: this is a pretty thing you 
have let me in for!” But as it was he 
had to answer something. It was an 
ugly indictment. 

‘*T suppose it is about Miss North,” 
said he sulkily. ‘‘She caused me 
enough troubie when she was alive, 
and it seems I have not done with it 
yet. Perhaps Mrs. Warrener will tell 
you what reasons she has for believing 
all this extraordinary story; Z can’t 
make them out.” 

“If IT were a man,” said the pale 
little woman with increasing indigna- 
tion, ‘‘I should be ashamed to make 
such pretences. If you have had no 
pity on the girl’s family or on her 
friends all this time, at least do some- 
thing to repair the wrong by speaking 
now. Mr. Miller, where is Violet ?” 

She suddenly altered her tone to one 
of piteous entreaty. 

**T don’t know where she is,” he an- 
swered angrily. ‘‘I don’t care where 
she is—I don’t want to know anything 
about her—I wish to goodness she was 
at the bottom of the sea.” 

‘**George,” his mother said severely, 
“this is strange language. Remem- 
ber you are speaking toalady. And 
you certainly seem to suggest that 
Miss North is not at the bottom of the 
sea, as her friends supposed she was. 
Do you know where she is?” 

**T don’t know anything about it.” 

‘*Ask him, Mrs. Miller,” said Mrs, 
Warrener, suddenly bursting into 
tears—*‘ask him if he can deny that 
our Violet is alive. Ask him if he has 
not seen her—if he does not know that 
she is alive ?” 

‘*George, answer at once !” 

‘* What is the use of answering such 
questions? Doesn’t everybody know 
the girl is dead ?” 
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His mother regarded him narrowly, 
and said slowly: 

‘*You must answer me then. 
you believe the girl to be dead ?” 

**It is none of my business,” said he 
impatiently. ‘* If her friends think she 
is alive, let them find her. I have 
nothing to do with her. I tell youl 
don’t know where she is.” 

‘*Oh, shame on you!” said Mrs, 
Warrener. ‘‘I did not believe a human 
being could be so cruel, so indifferent, 
so heartless. But I will appeal to the 
girl’s father; it is he who must take 
the matter into his hands. Mrs. Mil- 
ler, I beg your pardon, and your 
friends’ pardon, for this intrusion. I 
am sorry to have caused you trouble. 
Come, Amy.” 

The little woman was crying. She 
merely bowed as she turned away, but 
Mrs. Miller took her hand and pressed 
it warmly, and accompanied her into 
the hall. 

** All this is very strange, Mrs. War- 
rener,” said she in kindly accents, 
‘‘and the conduct of my son, if he 
really knows about this girl being 
alive, is most inexcusable. Believe 
me, I will see what can be done to get 
the matter properly explained. Don’t 
think the worst of him just yet; there 
may be some reason we don’t know.” 

Many strange and conflicting emo- 
tions passed through Mrs. Warrener’s 
heart as she and her daughter went 
home through the dusky night, and 
she scarcely knew whether to be glad 
or sad when she informed her brother 
of the result of her missjon. 

‘* Amy,” she said, ‘‘ you saw his face. 
Can you doubt that he knows?” 

‘‘Not in the least, mamma,” was 
the prompt answer. 

** And then, James, his absolute re- 
fusal to deny that he had seen her 
since we were in the Highlands. His 
mother pressed him to answer; it was 
no use. It is as clear to me as noon- 
day that he knows where Violet is.” 

‘*That is not much matter,” said the 
invalid absently. ‘*The great fact is 
that Violet still remains to us—we may 
see her yet, coming in by the door 
there, with the bashful, amused look 
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she used to have. We will ask her no 
questions at all; she has a right to her 
own secrets.” 

-*That is all very well, James,” said 
his sister, with some touch of indigna- 
tion in her voice, ‘‘ but I cannot help 
thinking of all we have suffered, and 
you especially, all on account of. this 
foolish trick. What was the cause of 
your illness? I know very well. And 
her poor father too. When I think of 
that young man, Miller, and of his 
having known this all along, and his 
hypocrisy in coming here—oh, I don’t 
know what to think; I don’t know 
which of the two is the worse.” 

‘*Sarah, you must say no word 
against Violet. You know nothing 
against her; you know nothing of the 
circumstances, It is enough that she 
is alive.” 

The small maid-servant brought in 
the Christmas dinner; it was not a 
gorgeous feast. The invalid had his 
plate placed on a chair by the side of 
his couch. When the banquet was 
over he turned to his niece. 

“Amy,” said he, “fill up these 
three glasses, Sarah, we are going to 
drink health and happiness to our Vi- 
olet—long life, and health, and happi- 
ness, and many more Christmas even- 
ings pleasanter than I suspect this one 
has been to her. I never thought we 
should be able to do that. Wherever 
she is, whatever may have been her 
reasons for leaving us, whether we 
ever see her again or not, no matter. 
Here is to her long life and happiness, 
and God bless her!” 

Mrs. Warrener looked at the lean 
and trembling hand that held up the 
glass, and there was but a doubtful 
**Amen |” in her heart. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
A BRINGER OF EVIL. 
Gerorce MILLER was to have spent 
the two days following Christmas with 
this family party, which had been 
gathered together at Sydenham Hill; 
but after the visit of Mrs, Warrener 
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and her daughter he saw fit to change 
his intention. For the rest of that 
evening even his own mother held 
aloof from him; again and again he 
vowed to himself that it was really too 
bad, but that this was what always 
came of one’s getting oneself mixed up 
with the romantic sentimentalitics of 
a woman. 

Next morning he left the house and 
went straight up to the lodgings which 
he understood that Violet North occu- 
pied. The more he thought of his 
wrongs the more angry he became, un- 
til, when he knocked at the door, he 
was simply in a towering rage. Ile 
would have an end of all this mystery. 
He would have nothing more to do 
with this concealment. It was all very 
well for her to go off scot free, leaving 
him under the imputation—against 
which he could bring no testimony 
whatever—of having inveigied the girl 
away from her friends and aided her 
in a shameful piece of deceit. No; he 
would have no more of this, 

The landlady herself came to the 
door; as it happened, she was in a 
rage too, for she bad just been quar- 
relling with one of her domestics. 

**Does Miss North—I mean Miss 
Main—live here?” asked the young 
man. 

‘* No, she don’t.” 

He was staggered. He looked at 
the number over the door; he had 
made no mistake. 

‘*She did live here,”’ continued the 
landlady, regarding his bewilderment 


with a morose satisfaction. ‘‘She’s 
goin’ away o’ Monday.” 
*©On Monday!” said he. ‘And 


where is she now ?” 
“‘T don’ know. 
*oliday, I believe.” 
**But surely she will be back here 
before she goes to—to New York ?” 
**T suppose she will,” said the wo- 
man with a gloomy indifference, 
‘cause her things are still in her 
room. She'll be back o’ Monday.” 
‘*You don’t know what hour she 
will call for her luggage ?” 
es No. ” 


Gone away for a 
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‘*Thank you. Good morning.” 

She shut the door; and he was left 
standing there in about as pleasant a 
predicament, according to his notions, 
as had ever entrapped a human being. 
Doubtiess she had her passage taken. 
She would come up at some unexpect- 
ed hour on Monday, whisk off her lug- 
gage in a four-wheeled cab, and be on 
her way to Liverpool, or Holyhead, or 
Southampton, before any one was any 
the wiser. Nay, if he were to stand in 
Great Titchfield street from early 
morning until she appeared, how could 
he prevent her going? He could not 
appeal to the police. It is true, he 
could scold her; and show her the 
rough usage he was experiencing all 
through her folly; but he could not 
compel her to release him from the 
promise she had exacted; while he 
looked forward to the pleasing pros- 
pect of a somewhat warm interview 
with Sir Acton North. 

He walked away from Great Titch- 
field street somewhat gloomily. Be- 
sides his sense of personal injury, he 
had an uncomfortable feeling that a 
cleverer person than himself—one like 
Mr. Drummond, for example, who 
was familiar with hair-splitting— 
could have hit upon some fair and 
good reason for pitching over this 
promise which would save his con- 
science. He himself, in his own way, 
tried to find out some such salve. 
What was a promise? Not anything 
in itself; but only of use and value as 
long as it secured its object. Very 
well then. What did Violet want ? 
To get away from England to some 
place where no one would ever hear 
of her again—where she should be as 
one dead. Very well again. She 
should have her wish. She should 
leave on Monday for New York. Her 
wishes would be respected. But after 
she was gone, and all she wanted se- 
cured, why should he continue to be 
the victim of a blunder? Why should 
not he confess the truth to Sir Acton 
North and Mr. Drummond, and clear 
himself? That could not affect Vio- 
let in any way. He would not tell 
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them whither she had gone—only that 
she had left England without leaving 
behind her any information as to her 
future plans. Moreover, this would 
not be telling them that she was alive; 
for they seemed to know that already. 
And as they knew that, he had not 
the slightest doubt in the world that 
some blunder of hers had conveyed 
the information to them; and was he 
to bear the bruat of any more of her 
caprices ? 

Meanwhile Violet North, with a 
lighter heart than she had known for 
many a day, was seated in a railway 
carriage and being swiftly carried 
down to Windsor. The forenoon was 
singularly bright and clear; the sun- 
shine shone on the meadows that had 
been washed green by the recent 
heavy rains, on the brown ploughed 
fields, where the flocks of rooks and 
starlings were busy, and on the dark 
lines of copse that were here and 
there almost black against the pale 
blue-and-white sky. It seemed to her 
that now at last she was escaping 
from the prison that had hemmed her 
in since her return from Scotland. 
All her preparations for her flight into 
the freedom of the Far West had been 
made. The bitter agony of parting 
was over. Soon she would stand on 
the deck of a noble vessel, and, look- 
ing back to the receding land of her 
birth, would know that her great sac- 
rifice was now accomplished, and that 
she was leaving that dearest of all her 
friends with the prospect daily coming 
nearer him of a return to his old glad 
ways, and health, and cheerful spirits. 

She already feli herself enfran- 
chised. There was now an end to the 
weary days over that desk, to the 
lonely evenings in the small room, to 
the constant fear of discovery, and to 
the temptation to wander over to the 
south side of the river, with all the 
sore bitterness of heart that these vis- 
its occasioned. She had made her 
last pilgrimage in that direction the 
night before; and it had been a terri- 
ble one. All her life through she 
would never forget that night—the 
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still, dark Christmas night; her ghost- 
like stealing up to the cottage in 
which her friends sat together; her 
unspoken, unheard, but agonizing 
farewell. No more of that. The 
brighter days were coming. Had she 
not said that in the future she would 
always think of those former compan- 
ions of hers as cheerful and happy— 
wandering in the sweet air of the 
Highlands—gay with the sports of 
hillside and loch—enjoying the pres- 
ent, and forgetful of all the old bitter- 
ress of the past ¢ 

So she interested herself in the vari- 
ous out-of-door sights of this bright 
forenoon—the young wheat, the leaf- 
less orchards, the heavy wagons la- 
boring along the muddy roads, and 
the fields showing here and there 
patches of water, the result of the re- 
cent rains. She began to look out for 
signs of the great floods of which she 
had heard; and about Drayton those 
patches of water in the fields became 
more marked. Then she caught a 
glimpse, before getting to Slough, of 
the great, spectral bulk of Windsor’s 
walls and turrets rising pale and ether- 
eal into the blue and white overhead. 
On again; and now she caught sight 
of lines of white behind the distant 
trees; and the hedges seemed to be 
growing in a lake. But what were 
these scattered objects to the richly 
colored and brilliant picture that lay 
before her as the train ran in toward 
Windsor? The great castle, with its 
lofty towers, was a mass of shadow, 
and so was the picturesque group of 
houses underneath it by the river; but 
here, close at hand, the brilliant sun 
shone on the red houses and the silvery 
gray turrets of Eton, while all around 
was a vast sheet of smooth water, re- 
flecting the blues and whites of the 
sky. This immense lake was broken 
only by lines of pollard willows, and 
by some groups of trees in the distance 
that seemed to have still about them 
some touch of autumn yellow. Boys 
were paddling boats up the Eton 
lanes; still further a-field a great 
punt was going the round of some 
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workmen’s cottages which were com- 
pletely surrounded by the water. 

Both Mr. Dowse and his son were 
awaiting her at the station; they had 
driven over in a dog-cart. When Vi- 
olet got up beside Mr. Dowse, senior, 
who was driving, he promised her a 
rare sight; Edward Dowse got up be- 
hind; and away they went. 

They paused for a moment on Eton 
bridge to look at the mighty volume 
of yellow-green water which, coming 
from the great lake that stretched all 
across the Brocas meadows, hurled 
itself against the massive stone piers, 
and then, rushing through between, 
spread itself out far and wide again, 
indicating only here and there, by a 
summer-house, or some such isolated 
object, the gardens and orchards it 
had submerged. They drove along 
the winding thoroughfare, catching 
here and there a glimpse of a boat at 
the end of a street. As they passed 
out into the country, they found the 
Playing fields a sheet of olive-green 
water, the large elms only being visi- 
ble. From Fifteen-arch bridge the 
view was picturesque enough—the iso- 
lated lines of trees lit up by the sun; 
the great plain of water with its dash- 
es of blue; here and there a red brick 
house surrounded by evergreens; und 
right in front of them a group of peo- 
ple waiting to be ferried across a part 
of the road which the floods had sub- 
merged. 

‘‘How shall we get across?” she 
asked. 

They were standing still on the 
middle of the bridge, to have a look 
at the scene in front of them. 

‘Oh, all right,” said Mr. Dowse 
carelessly. ‘*The water is not very 
deep.” 

Perhaps he was a little too careless; 
for on starting to go down the slope 
to this hollow where the water lay, 
the horse he was driving stumbled 
badly, and on recovering got an 
admonishing cut from his master. 


Whether this trifling accident had 
fluttered his nerves, or whether some 
sudden gleam of the water at his feet 
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startled him, can only be guessed ; 
but at all events the animal all at once 
became unmanageably restive. He 
reared and plunged—splashing the 
water about him, and causing the wo- 
men who were standing by—waiting 
for the punt—to scream with alarm. 

“*Hold tight!” Mr. Dowse called 
out to Violet. 

The warning was just given in time; 
for the next instant the horse made a 
sudden plunge to one side of the road, 
which nearly threw the dog-cart bodi- 
ly into the deeper water by the side of 
the highway; and then it dashed 
madly forward. The driver had no 
sort of control over it; but fortunate- 
ly the road in front was pretty straight. 
And so away they went at a furious 
pace, to the no emall consternation of 
one or two people who were coming 
along the road; and so intent were 
Mr. Dowse and Violet in watching the 
excited animal that was now placing 
their lives in jeopardy, that they had 
not the slightest notion that they 
alone were the occupants of the vehii- 
cle. When the horse swerved in the 
hollow young Dowse had been pitched 
clean off the back seat of the dog- 
cart, falling heavily on the wooden 
palings by the side of the road. 

The way was clear before them; 
and in time the runaway horse showed 
symptoms of moderating his speed. 
He was finally stopped by a wagoner, 
who, happening to look back, and 
seeing what had occurred, had the 
presence of mind to draw his huge 
wagon right across the road, complete- 
ly blocking all passage. There was 
no collision. The man got hold of 
the head of the animal, which now 
stood trembling and excited; and 
then it was that Mr. Dowse discover- 
ed that his son was missing. 

**Good Heavens!” he said; ‘‘where 
is Ted ?” 

They looked back. There were 
one or two people running toward 
them. When these came up the news 
was brief, but terrible enough. The 
young gentleman had been pitched 
riglit on his head. He was lying in- 
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sensibie. They had sent in to Eton 
for a surgeon. 

‘*Go back to him,” said Violet in- 
stanily to her companion. ‘‘I will 
wait here with the dog-cart.” 

Mr. Dowse seemed stupefied. He 
did not think what he was doing in 
leaving this girl in charge of a fright- 
ened horse, even although the great 
wagon still blocked the way. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,” he said; ‘‘stay here fora minute 
—I must see—what has happened.” 

He set out to run. He met one or 
two country people; he asked them 
no questions, Then he came in sight 
of a group of persons standing by the 
roadside, not far from the spot where 
the horse had bolted. 

The young man was in the middle 
of that group, his head supported on 
a friendly knee. He was apparently 
lifeless; not even a groan escaped 
him. There was no outward sign of 
injury, except a slight trace of blood 
about the lips. 

‘*Stand back!” the father said 
sternly to the small and eager crowd. 
‘Stand back, and give him air! 
You have sent for a surgeon?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“Ted! Teddy!” the elder man 
cried, with some vague hope of arous- 
ing his son to consciousness, ‘‘ Are 
you badly hurt, lad ?” 

There was no answer. 
despairingly around. 

‘*Is there a drop of brandy to be 
had—or whiskey ?” 

There was no answer to that either. 
Fortunately at this moment a brough- 
am came along the road, the only oc- 
cupant of which was an old lady who, 
although unknown personally to the 
Dowses, was a neighbor of theirs and 
knew them by sight. When she dis- 
covered what had occurred she in- 
stantly placed her carriage at Mr. 
Dowse’s disposal. The apparently 
lifeless body was lifted in; the father 
followed; and the coachman was bid- 
den to drive gently on to the Laurels. 

They came up to the point at which 
Violet had been left. She was now 
down in the road. 


He looked 
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‘*What has happened ?” she said, 
with a pale face, to Mr. Dowse; but 
the sight she saw inside the carriage 
was enough, 

““Will you get some of the people 
to bring the dog-cart along?” said 
Mr. Dowse. It was not an occasion for 
ceremony. 

They drove on again with that 
mournful burden; and she, having 
given the wagoner half a crown to 
leave his wagon for a few minutes and 
take the horse and dog-cart on to Mr. 
Dowse’s house, walked slowly after. 
There were gloomy forebodings in 
her mind, That slowly driven carri- 
age away along there seemed to be 
like a hearse. Why was it that, 
wherever she went, death, or the sem- 
blance of death, dogged her footsteps, 
and was for ever plucking the sun- 
snine out of the sky? Her coming 
seemed to be the signal for the coming 
of all misfortunes; birds of evil omen 
followed after her; she was as one doom- 
ed, association with whom was fatal. 

Trembling and full of fear, she 
walked up to the house. She dreaded 
to hear the wail of a mother over her 
only son; she imagined the reproach 
with which that mother would raise 
her eyes from her son’s pallid face and 
fix them on this stranger who seemed 
the herald and the occasion of all evil 
things. 

The poor mother had no such 
thoughts in her head; even if this were 
a time for affixing responsibility, she 
certainly would not have considered 
Violet to be the cause of this lament- 
able accident. But atl the same the 
girl was oppressed by some strange 
feeling that it was dangerous for any 
one to be linked, in however slight a 
degree, with one whom evil fortune 
had marked out for its own; and so it 
was that she did not dare to go into 
that room where, as she knew, the 
young man lay, watched by his agon- 
ized parents. All the doors were 
open. She walked into the drawing- 
room; and sat down alone. Then 
she heard the doctor's carriage drive 
up to the front of the house. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
REPENTANCE. 

On the morning after Christmas, 
Mrs. Warrener carried her great news 
up to Lady North; and that cireum- 
spect, prim little woman was a good 
deal more agitated than usu.l, and her 
cold, observant gray cyes were full of 
wonder. 

‘It is a strange story, Mrs. Warren- 
er,” she said quickly. ‘*Do you be- 
lieve it yourself ? Can you believe it ? 
You know the fancies that get into the 
heads of persons who are ill; and you 
know your brother has been delirious,” 

‘* Yes, I know that,” said Mrs, War- 
rener, ‘‘and my first impression last 
night was that he was wandering again; 
but no—not at all—-and then, as I have 
told you, Mr. Miller confirms my be- 
lief. I am sure he knows all about 
her. I want Sir Acton to go to him— 
his authority will get at the truath——” 

“*My husband is in Belgium, Mrs. 
Warrener. Do you think—do you really 
think I should be justified in tele- 
graphing to him to come home?” 

‘*Most decidedly,” said Violet's 
friend, without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘**'You are so sure all this is true ?” 

**T am.” 

‘* He will think Iam gone mad if I 
tell him why he ¢s to come home.” 

‘*Then don’t tell him. Merciy say 
that he is urgently wanted.” 

‘** And in the meanwhile 

“In the mean while we ought to 
put an advertisement in the papers 
which may eatch Violet’s eye. And 
perhaps you might go to Mr. Miller 
and beg him to tell you where Violet is, 
He may be kinder to you than he was 
to me.” 

**But—but ,” said Lady North, 
still a little bewildered. ‘* What 
could be his object in concealing the 
fact 2? Is it possible he has been look- 
ing at us all this time wearing mourn- 
ing for a girl whom he knew to be 
alive ?” 

‘That part of it I can’t make out at 
all.” said Mrs. Warrener rather wist- 
fully. ‘*But I am sure that Violet is 
in London.” 


” 
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The advertisement appeared in sev- 
eral of the newspapers on Monday 
morning. Probably few cared to pause 
and speculate over the story that lay 
behind such an ordinary notice as this: 
‘* Violet N——. We all know that 
you are alive and in London. Pray 
return. We will do everything you 
can desire to secure your happiness.” 
But George Miller knew the story; and 
as soon as he saw this advertisement, 
he promptly said to himself— 

** Very well. They all know with- 
out my telling them. I have not 
broken any promise; it is no fault of 
mine that they know. But now they 
do know, am I to be made the victim 
of a pretence at concealment which is 
no concealment at all?” 

That reasoning entirely satisfied 
him. Violet had had her wish, in so 
far as she was leaving the country 
without his having spoken a single 
word about her being alive to any per- 
son; and, so soon as she had really 
left, and disappeared without leaving 
any trace behind her, he considered he 
would be justified in clearing away 
the suspicions under which he had 
been most unjustly placed. By which 
route would she leave England? In 
any case, she would be clear off on 
Wednesday night. On Wednesday, 
therefore, lhe would show to his friends 
how harshly they had dealt with him; 
and by that time Violet would be safe 
from pursuit, for neither he nor they 
would know when, or by which line, 
she had gone to America. 

The cup of his troubles and mortifi- 
cation, however, was not yet full. On 
the Monday evening, just as he was 
going along to his club, Lady North 
and Anatolia drove up to his rooms in 
Half-Moon street, and stopped him on 
the pavement. 

** You will excuse our calling on you 
at such a time, Mr. Miller; but we 
thought we should most likely catch 
you now,” said Lady North. 

He inwardly made use of language 
which, had they heard it, would have 
frightened his two visitors out of their 
wits. It was too bad, he thought. 
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Here he was to undergo a repetition of 
the scene already enacted at Syden- 
ham Hill; and as it was women, and 
always women, who came to put him 
under a raking fire of indignant re- 
proaches, what answer could he make ¢ 
He was not much of a heroic person; 
but he would twenty times rather have 
encountered the menaces of Violei’s 
father. 

** Will you walk up stairs ?” said he 
with great courtesy, as he opened the 
door with his latch-key. 

He lit the candle on the table. 

‘*Can I offer you some tea, Lady 
North ? A couple of minutes ws 

‘* No, thank you,” said Lady North. 
She was a little frightened; and she 
concealed her fright under a demean- 
or of cold and proud reserve. She 
also seemed to add some inches to her 
stature as she continued, ‘‘ Of course 
you know why we have come.” 

‘* Well, yes, I suppose so,” said he 
sulkily. ‘*Mrs. Warrener has been to 
you with that absurd story ?” 

‘““Ts it absurd ?” Lady North said. 
‘“*“Mr, Miller, you surely cannot mean 
to trifle with us in such a matter. Is 
it true ?” 

‘*T don’t see why you should come 
to me at all,” said he, becoming a little 
more vehement. ‘‘I have had enough 
of it. Mrs. Warrener comes over to our 
house, on a Christmas evening, when we 
have a family party gathered together; 
and straightway begins to accuse me, 
before all these people, of all manner 
of things; and of course as she is a wo- 
man, I can’t give her the answer I 
would give toa man. I think it is 
rather hard. And now I suppose 
you too, Lady North, mean to do the 
same thing. Well, I can’t help it.” 

He affected an air of resignation. 
But Lady North was much cooler than 
Mrs. Warrener had been; and she was 
not to be put off by this specious show 
of injury. 

‘You know very well, Mr. Miller,” 
said she calmly, ‘‘that a single word 
of yours would relieve you at once 
from those very serious charges. I 
cannot blame Mrs. Warrener. I must 
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say I consider your conduct as very 
strange. It appears you cannot deny 
your being aware that Violet is 
alive——” 

**One minute, Lady North,” said 
he, interrupting her, and speaking 
with some decision. ‘‘ There is no 
use in our quarrelling; and I can see 
you are going to say the same things 
that Mrs. Warrener said. That won’t 
do any good. But I will tell you what 
I will do: if you like to wuit till Wed- 
nesday evening—the day after to-mor- 
row—I will tell you all I know about 
this affair. And I won’t tell you be- 
fore then.” 

‘* Really, Mr. Miller,” said his visi- 
tor, ‘‘this is the most extraordinary 
conduct on your part——” 

‘* Yes, I dare say it is,” said he, his 
temper rising again. ‘‘ But don’t you 
think that before you find me guilty of 
cruelty, and caprice, and all the rest 
of it, you might wait to hear what I 
have to say? And if you would ask 
Mrs. Warrener to be present on, Wed- 
nesday evening, I should be obliged 
to you. I wish to say a word or two 
to her ud 

‘*You will allow me to say that I 
think Mrs. Warrener has acted most 
properly,” observed Lady North 
coldly. 

‘*Yes, precisely,” said he, with 
some bitterness. ‘‘That is because 
you are as ignorant of all the circum- 
stances of the case as she is.” 

‘*T hope Sir Acton will be home by 
Wednesday evening,” said Lady North, 
not a little anxious to turn the whole 
of this serious matter over to her hus- 
band. 

‘*T hope so too,” said Mr. Miller 
promptly. ‘‘If Iam to appear before 
a family gathering, and be impeached, 
and be put on my defence, I prefer a 
man should be my judge.” 

‘“‘T am sure no one wishes to im- 
peach you,” said Lady North rather 
regretfully, ‘‘if you would only tell 
us where Violet is.” 

He remained silent. He was not to 
be caught by this innocent invitation. 

‘*Then we shall see you on Wednes- 
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day evening,” she said, rising to go. 
‘* Wiil you come to dinner ?” 

‘*No, thank you,” said he, for he 
still had the feeling that he had been 
badly treated, ‘‘A man going to be 
hanged does not have breakfast with 
the hangman. I am to be tried and 
convicted, you know.” 

‘*T am sorry if we have judged your 
conduct harshly,” said Lady North 
gently. ‘‘But you must admit that 
we had some cause.” 

He would admit nothing of the 
kind. After his two visitors had left, 
he walked along to his club, and as 
he walked his mind was full of 
thoughts of vengeance, directed more 
particularly against Mrs. Warrener, 
whom he regarded as in most part re- 
sponsible for all this trouble. Violet, 
of course, was the first cause. What 
business had she to thrust these con- 
ditions upon him; and then to go, by 
some act of folly or other, and let 
them know she was alone and in Lon- 
don? Then those other women, coin- 
plaining, accusing, worrying him as if 
he was a thief who had some silver 
spoons secreted about bis person! He 
would have it out with them on Wed- 
nesday evening. He would not suffer 
all this annoyance for nothing. And 
especially would he have a retort ready 
for Mrs. Warrener. 

He had dinner by himself; and as 
he brooded over all the circumstances 
of this strange business, his mind by 
some curious process began to con- 
struct the form of that retort. He 
was innocent: what if he threw back 
on his chief accuser the charge of be- 
ing the origin of all this mischief ? 
Mrs. Warrener had plainly intimated 
that he was the cause of Violct’s hav- 
ing suddenly left the Highlands, and, 
in consequence, of her having inflicted 
so great an amount of pain upon her 
friends: what if he boldly retorted, at 
haphazard, that she herself, Mrs. 
Warrener, was the cause? Violet 
would not be there to contradict him, 
even if it chanced that what he said 
was inaccurate. But the more he 
thought of it the more he considered 
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it probable that Mrs, Warrener was 
the cause. He had seen in these later 
interviews with Violet every symptom 
of the girl’s being devoted heart and 
soul to this man who had unwittingly 
become his rival. Of Mr. Drummond's 
great love and affection for Violet, the 
constant harping on the memory of 
her that ran through his delirious im- 
aginings could leave no manner of 
doubt, if doubt had at any time been 
possible. What then could have 
caused the girl to take so desperate a 
step as that of pretending she had 
been drowned, in order to escape for 
ever from her friends? Mr. Miller 
was, in his own estimation, not by 
any means a fool. He knew what 
mothers and sisters could become, 
when their son or their brother pro- 
posed to introduce a new member in- 
to the family. He knew the jea- 
lousy of women; he could imagine 
something of their malign ingenuity. 
And who could possibly be against 
this marriage between Mr. Drummond 
and Violet, unless it was Mrs. War- 
rener herself ? and whose interest but 
hers could suffer ? 

**And so,” argued this young man 
with himself, in great bitterness of 
heart, ‘“‘having, by some means or 
other, made the girl miserable, having 
driven her from all her friends and 
made an outcast and a wanderer of 
her, and having securely locked up the 
door so that no one should come in 
to share with her Drummond’s small 
income, she turns round on me and 
makes me out to be the cause of all 
this mischief and misery, and brings 
accusations against me before my 
whole family, so that my own mother 
won’t speak to me! By Jove, this 
must be set straight |” 

When he went up to Euston Square 
on that Wednesday evening, he had 
the air of a man who was not to be 
trifled with. Moreover, he had conned 
over a few little bits of rhetoric, with 
which to rebut the astounding charges 
that had been brought against him. 
The trial of Warren Hastings was 
nothing to this. 
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Sir Acton North was there, grave 
and silent: he would say nothing 
against the young man until he had 
been heard. Mrs. Warrener was there 
too; with a great anxiety in her pale 
and gentle face. Lady North was the 
third figure in the assembled court; 
none of her daughters being present. 

‘* Although I am not represented by 
counsel,” the young man was begin- 
ning to say with bitter sarcasm, when 
he was sternly interrupted by Sir Ac- 
ton North. 

‘*This is not a subject for joking, 
Mr. Miller,” said he. ‘*Tell me at 
once—is my daughter alive ?” 

‘*Yes,” was the simple answer. 
Mrs. Warrener clasped her hands, 
There was not one there who loved 
Violet better than she did, 

** Where is she ¢” 

**T don’t know.” 

An ominous frown came over §Sir 
Acton North’s forehead, 

‘Come, sir. You may have trifled 
with those ladies: you shall not trifle 
with me!” 

‘**I do not know where she is 
George Miller continued, with a grand 
sir of indifference ; ** but I will tell you 
where I believe her to be. I believe 
she is now on her way to America, 
And if you will listen, I will tell you 
ail I know about her. You may 
believe the story or not; I cannot 
help it if you don’t. But at least 
I shell try to show to these ladies 
that their imagination got the better 
of them when they accused me of be- 
ing a monster of deceit and cruelty, 
and perhaps they will acknowledge 
that they were a trifle precipitate, I 
knew nothing at all about—about Miss 
North—being alive till a little over a 
month ago. There’s a decorator-fel- 
low in Regent street, who got into my 
club on the strength of his being an 
artist—I believe he was an artist at 
the time—and he began talking to me 
one night about a mysterious sort of 
girl who was in his father’s place. He 
believed she knew some one in the 
Judxum. Iasked hername. He said 
it was Miss Main; and the coincidence 


” 
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struck me, for I remembered that 
schoolmistress. I asked more about 
her; some things seemed very odd; I 
thought I would go and sce her. 
Well, I watched her coming out of the 
shop one evening; and I made sure it 
was Violet, though she was closely 
veiled. I watched her once or twice; 
then I spoke to her, It was Violet— 
I mean, Miss North. Very well. I 
was a little taken aback, of course; 
for I could not understand it; but she 
said she wanted everybody to believe 
she was dead. She was going away 
from England, she said; and she in- 
sisted on my promising not to tell a 
human being that I had seen her # 

Here the young man colored some- 
what. 

‘** You may think I am breaking that 
promise; but, you see, I made it inthe 
expectation that I could reason her 
out of all this; and then, in any case, 
what she wanted was to get safely 
away; and then, when you all seemed 
to know quite well, what was the use 
of my refusing to speak any longer ?” 

These somewhat incoherent reasons 
had not been prepared beforehand; 
there was no precision of language 
about them. Moreover the young man 
said nothing of the further reason, that 
he was determined to have no more 
personal annoyance over a matier 
which did not concern him. 

‘* Well, I gave her my word of hon- 
or not to tell you. Perhaps that was 
wrong; but I was a little bit flustered ; 
and I wanted to gain time. Then she 
said she had pretended to be drowned 
because she thought she was making 
her friends miscrable; and aftera time 
they would forget her. She was very 
anxious to leave England, I could see; 
but when she asked for news of all 
of you, and when I told her that Mr. 
Drummond was ill, then she would 
not go until she had news of his get- 
ting better. I had to go to her every 
few days with my report; she was very 
anxious. I don’t know whether you 
believe all that I am telling you; I 
cannot help it if you don’t; but T am 
telling you all I know; and I think it 
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is very hard that I should have been 
dragged into the matter at all; and 
then get nothing but angry suspicions 
for my pains.” 

‘*Well?” said Sir Acton. He was 
pacing up and down one end of the 
room, his hands behind his back. 
There was searcely any trace of agita- 
tion on the deeply-lined face. 

‘* Well, that is all.” 

‘* But what made her leave the High- 
lands in such a way?” cried Lady 
North. ‘*Why did she go and do 
such a thing ?” 

‘*You may well ask why!” said 
Mr. Miller with some warmth. ‘‘ You, 
I suppose, were quick to follow Mrs. 
Warrener in charging the whole thing 
upon me. I was the cause of it. I 
had induced the girl to come to Lon- 
don; I had concealed the fact of her 
being here; I had inflicted all this 
misery on her friends. Perhaps I 
might suggest another version. I 
have heard how even very amiable wo- 
men can treat a girl who thinks of 
marrying their brother or their son. I 
know that Violet was too proud to 
bring dissension into any family—to 
go anywhere as an intruder. Yes, I 
will! tell you my version of it. I will 
confess that I wanted to marry Violet 
too. I found I had no chance what- 
ever; she cared more for Mr. Drum- 
mond than for everybody else in the 
world; what /e thought of her perhaps 
Mrs. Warrener can tell you. I believe 
they might have been married now 
but for interference. When I first saw 
her, about a month ago, and when she 
talked of the misery she had been 
causing her friends, I fancied she had 
dreaded entering into this marriage, 
and had run away from it at all costs; 
but I discovered afterward that she 
thought of nothing else in the world 
than Mr. Drummond. Very well then; 
what was the cause of her misery? 
Who was the cause of it? And who 
has been the cause of all this suffer- 
ing?” 

Lady North seized the young man by 
the arn. 

** For pity’s sake |” she said. 
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He turned from Sir Acton, to whom 
he had been appealing; and there he 
saw Mrs. Warrener, her head buried 
in her hands, crying most bitterly. It 
was a cruel revenge to take for a few 
indignant words. But the pale little 
woman pulled herself together; and 
she spoke through her sobs. 

‘*God forgive me if I have done 
wrong,” she said, ‘through any mis- 
take. But you do not know me if you 
think my home was not as open to Vi- 
olet as—as my heart was. I loved her 
always. I should have loved her ten 
times more if she had married my 
brother. Mr. Miller, if I have sus- 
pected you wrongly, I beg your par- 
don.” 

‘“*Well,” said he with some com- 
punction, ‘‘ you did suspect me wrong- 
ly; for you see how I was dragged into 
this affair through no wish of my own, 
And I am sorry if I have hurt your 
feelings, Mrs. Warrener. You know 
better than any one else what the rela- 
tions between you and Violet were. 
That is no business of mine.” 

This interruption had but little in- 
terest for Sir Acton North; he impa- 
tiently waited until these explanations 
had been made; and then he urged 
the young man to continue and tell 
them what further steps Violet had 
taken. 

‘She sailed for America on Monday 
last,” he said simply. 

‘* But for what part ?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘*You don’t mean to say,” said Sir 
Acton, stopping in that hurried pacing 
to and fro—‘‘ you don’t mean to say 
that she has left this country altogeth- 
er, without leaving the least trace be- 
hind her ?” 

‘*That was her intention.” 

“Oh, it is monstrous; it is incon- 
ceivavle ! What madness has possess- 
ed the girl? And you—you might 
have told us a week ago——” 

**You forget,” said the younger 
man, ‘‘that [had given her my word 
of bonor not to teli you. It was not 
for m2 to interfere. Idid my best to 


stop her; but when I saw she wes de- 
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termined to go to America—well, a 
girl knows her own business best.” 

‘* What is the name of those people 
in Regent street ?” demanded Sir Ac- 
ton abruptly. 

‘* Dowse & Son.” 

‘*Do you know where they live?” 

‘*In the country somewhere. They 
don’t live ia London, though young 
Dowse gives himself a holiday up here 
occasionally. If you want to make in- 
quiries of them, you must wait Lill to- 
morrow.” 

All this time Mrs. Warrener had 
been sitting silent, her head bent 
down, the expression of her face be- 
traying no consciousness of what was 
going on around her. Indeed, her 
thoughts were elsewhere—away back 
in the past, which she was now trying 
to read by a new and terrible light. If 
George Milier had resolved to have his 
revenge, he had now succeeded. <A hor- 
rible fear darkened this poor woman’s 
heart, and she scarcely dared to con- 
fess to herself all the possibilities to 
which his random accusation pointed. 
That accusation, it is truc, was in one 
sense wrong—even prepostcrous. That 
she should have interfered between Vi- 
olet and her brother through jealousy, 
or from a wish to protect his small in- 
come, was a notion that might occur 
to a businesslike young man like Mr. 
Miiler—not to her. But if the rest of 
it were true? If she had in reality 
poisoned these two minds by her inno- 
cent misrepresentations—what then? 
IIad she ruined the lives of the two 
people whom she held, next to her 
own daughter, most dear in the world ? 

She rose, pale and distraite, to bid 
them good-by. She was sure Sir Ac- 
ton would find Violet. He would let 
her know as his inquiries proceeded. 
Mr. Miller would forgive her if she 
had unintentionally wronged her. 

When she reached home she did not 
stay to take off her bonnet and things; 
she went straicht to her brother's 
room. But she paused at the door, 
physically unable to further. 
Strange tremblings passed through 
her frame; she caught at the handle 
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of the door to steady herself; a giddi- 
ness came over her eyes. She tried to 
form some notion of what she would 
say to him; and she could not. The 
one great yearning of her soul was to 
crave his forgiveness for the irrepara- 
ble wrong she had done. 

She managed to open the door; he 
was lying on the couch apparently 
asleep. She gently shut the door be- 
hind her, and stole over to the couch, 
and knelt down. She looked at the 
pale, emaciated hand that lay helpless 
there; that was her doing. 

He had been half awake. He turned 
round and regarded her with some 
surprise. She could not speak. 

‘What is the matter, Sarah ?™ said 
he. 

She only took the thin, white hand, 
and kissed it passionately, and burst 
into tears. Then he tried to raise 
himself a bit, and a strange, solemn 
look came into the wasted face. 

‘*Tt was all a dream then,” he said, 
with resignation. ‘‘We shall never 
see her again.” 

‘“‘Oh, James, James!” his_ sister 
cried, with passionate grief; ‘‘it will 
break my heart to tell you! Violet is 
alive—it was indeed she who brought 
you the flowers—she has never ceased 
to love you—and—and perhaps you 
will see her again—but—how can I 
look on her face |! And you—how can 
you ever forgive me—if—if all this is 
true—and it looks so terribly true !” 

His eyes were troubled and bewil- 
dered by her wild speech; but he sank 
back on the couch with a sigh of re- 
lief. 

‘* Violet is alive then,” he said; that 
was enough. 

‘* But listen, James,” she continued 
in a quick, eager way, sometimes inter- 
rupted by a sob; ‘and then you will 
forgive me if you can. I made a ter- 
rible mistake; I must have misled you 
both; [thought she cared all along for 
Mr. Miller, and that they had only a 
lover's quarrel; and now I am sure I 
was altogether and terribly wrong, for 
here she has been in London all this 
time, and Mr. Miller himself confesses 
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that she has loved you all through with 
her whole heart, and has never cared 
for him at all. And now see it so 
clearly—I begged you not to speak to 
her, to give her a chance, for I knew 
she was proud and would keep to her 
word at all hazards; and she would so 
readily misconstrue your silence, and 
your looking pained and anxious “g 

** Sarah,” said her brother, raising 
himself on the couch, and regarding 
her, ‘‘all this is very wild talking. 
You accuse yourself needlessly. You 
appear to think that all the relations 
between Violet and me were managed 
by you; and that through some mis- 
take you managed wrongly. It was 
not so. In such a matter I could not 
have trusted the opinion or report of 
any one, although, of course, you were 
Violet’s intimate friend, and you knew 
more about the ways and natural 
wishes of a girl than I did. Don’t 
blame yourself needlessly. When that 
compact between her and me was 
broken—it was only the awakening 
from a dream—the vanishing of a rain- 
bow; we did it of our own free will, 
and after all the explanation that was 
necessary. I saw hcr looking misera- 
ble, and I could not bear that. You 
spoke of a lover’s quarrel, of her agita- 
tion over that letter from young Mil- 
ler—well, what could be more likely ?” 

‘*But I was wrong—I am sure I was 
terribly wrong,” his sister cried. 

‘* What matter ?” he continued calm- 
ly. ‘*I did not go by your judgment 
only; I went to herself. I asked her 
if she was harassed or troubled by our 
engagement, and that she should be 
free if she wished. And then I re- 
member the bright and grateful look 
with which she confessed it was alla 
mistake—she held out her hand to 
me—it was the first time for days I 
had seen her look happy. That was 
enough.” 

‘“‘And yet,” said Mrs. Warrener, 
sadly and thoughtfully, and almost as 
if she were speaking to herself—‘‘ and 
yet if that gladness were caused by 
something else ?—if she believed, or 
had been taught to believe, that you 
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had only a friendly affection for her? 
—if she thought she was relieving you 
from an obligation that was becoming 
daily more painful.” 

She rose, as if she would throw off 
the burden of this thinking; her face 
looked haggard and tired. 

‘*Ob, Violet,” she said, ‘‘ why did 
you go away without a word ?” 

‘* Where has she gone?” Mr. Drum- 
mond asked. You would have thought 
he was speaking of Amy, who had 
gone to spend the evening with a neigh- 
bor of theirs. 

‘*To America, She fancies no one 
knows she is alive—no one but Mr. 
Miller, who discovered her accidental- 
ly about a month ago—and she made 
him promise to keep her secret. Im- 
agine the poor girl going away out to 
that strange country all by herself, 
without a friend in the world, and all 
because she fancied she was some- 
how making you miserable, and that 
nothing would cure that but your be- 
lieving she was dead. There is a great 
deal that is strange and unintelligible 
in all this, but to my dying day I will 
believe that I have had more to do 
with it than I can dare tothink of. If 
only I could see Violet—for five min- 
utes—if I could ask her one simple 
question—but I know the answer al- 
ready. That girl has loved you as 
few girls have ever loved a man—that 
Iam sure of, now when it is too late. 
And if I were to see her, what could I 
do now but go down on my knees be- 
fore her and beg for her forgiveness ? 
She would give it to me, I know. 
There never was anything she could 
deny her friends. But now if she is lost 
to us for ever—if we are to go on from 
year to year thinking of her as a 
stranger and a wanderer in some dis- 
tant part of the world—I think that 
will be worse even than when we 
thought she was dead.” 

‘*T will find her,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond absently. 

She looked at the wasted frame, and 
the helpless arms, and her eyes grew 
moist again. 

‘**T will find her, when I get well,” 
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he continued, speaking slowly and at 
intervals, ‘‘ I have never had anything 
to do in my life; this will be some- 
thing. I shall have done a good work 
when I recover Violet, and take her 
back to her friends and her home. It 
is a strange thing to think that I shall 
ever see her again. Many a time in 
walking the streets, or along a road, I 
have seen in the distance the figure of 
a tall girl, and I have wondered what 
I should say and do if this were really 
Violet coming along, brought back to 
us out of the grave. I thought of that 
many atime. And now I shall go on 
my pilgrimage with the certainty of 
really seeing her some day—of taking 
her hand, and hearing her speak—not 
as a mere ghostly picture in a dream, 
but the real, bright, madcap Violet of 
old, who troubled us sorely, and whom 
weloved. . And we shall scold 
her, too, for these wild pranks, and 
shall we not be proud of her when we 
bring her back—like a king’s daugh- 
ter—in clothing of wrought gold— 
with gladness and rejoicing? But 
there will be no wedding in any king’s 
palace or elsewhere for her—enough of 
mischief came out of thinking of that 
in the old time. We shall bring her 
back only to the fireside, and to the 
old, quiet ways, and to our hearts, It 
is nothing to cry about, Sarah; it is a 
thing to get well and strong for. We 
want courage, hope,and strength. But 
my hands don’t look very strong, do 
they ?” 

He held them out and smiled. She 
could not see them for her tears, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
AT LAST ! 

Ir is a pale, clear morning down 
here in Berkshire. A faint blue mist 
hangs about the black and distant 
woods, but closer at hand, in the garden 
of The Laurels, the sunshine is bright 
enough on the wintry looking ever- 
greens, on the ruddy berries left on the 
hawthorn trees, and on the gleaming 
scarlet bunches on the hollies. There is 
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something odd about the appearance of 
the front of the house: is it that the 
blinds of all the windows are drawn 
down? There is no sign of life about 
the place, and an intense stillness 
broods over beth house and garden. 

But by-and-by the figure is seen of 
a young girl who comes slowly along 
one of the paths. She is wandering 
idly about these empty grounds by 
herself. And apparently her thoughts 
are none of the brightest, for there is 
a sad look in her eyes, and her cheeks 
have not the healthful brilliancy of a 
young girl’s complexion. And what 
is she saying to herself ? 

‘‘They ought not to ask me to stay. 
I shall become a curse to them, as to 
every one with whom I have been asso- 
ciated. I have never meant any harm 
to any one all my life; but misfortune 
goes hand-in-hand with me, and mis- 
ery is the only gift I have to offer to 
my friends. It is better I should be 
away among strangers. That poor 
young man—the few seconds in which 
he was sensible—why did he beg me 
to stay with his mother? I cannot 
comfort her—I shall only bring further 
ill to her and to her house.” 

A servant comes out and says a word 
to her; she turns and goes in-doors. 
She ascends the stairs noiselessly, and 
as she goes by one room in the corri- 
dor she seems to listen—but what is 
the use of listening when only the aw- 
ful silence of death is within? She 
passes onward to a further room, and 
here she finds a middle-aged woman, 
with silvery white hair, sitting mourn- 
fully and helplessly before the fire. 

‘*My child, have you considered ? 
Come here,” the woman says in a trem- 
bling voice. 

The girl goes over to her, and puts 
her hand in the outstretched hand, 

** Yes, I have thought about it,” is 
the reply, uttered in a low voice. 
‘*You have been very kind to me—I 
would do anything for you—but I can- 
not stay in England.” 

** You will not take pity on the emp- 
ty house,” says t'.e mother, beginning 
to.cry gently. ‘‘It was his last wish. 


You would be a daughter to us.” 
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**T cannot—I cannot,” says the girl 
almost wildly. ‘* You don’t know how 
—how I bring misfortune to my friends. 
I want to be away-—away from Eng- 
land—among strangers. I shall do no 
more mischief then to those I love. 
And as for you, Mrs. Dowse, you know 
I cannot ever be to you what you have 
lost, and I should only remind you 
constantly of your great trouble.” 

‘** Am I likely to forget that, ever ?” 
she says. 

‘*But in the mean time I will stay 
with you for a week or two. Then 
you must leave this house, and go 
away for a time: Mr. Dowse has al- 
ready spoken to me about that. Will 
you come out into the garden now ? 
The fresh air will do you good.” 

She only shakes her head. She has 
some writings in her lap, over which she 
has been poringand crying. These are 
some of poor Teddie’s poetical flights, 
and his mother finds in them the ex- 
pression of the most tender and beau- 
tiful spirit that ever breathed upon the 
earth. 

She went noiselessly down the stair 
again, intending to go out into the 
garden, but as she passed along the 
hall, she found the open doorway sud- 
denly darkened by the tall figure of a 
man. She looked up with a vague 
alarm; then she uttered a slight cry, 
and would have retreated. But the 
next moment the old instinct pre- 
vailed; she went quickly forward, her 
face upturned, and she found his arms 
close round her. 

**Violet, my girl!” said this tall 
man, struggling to retain his compo- 
sure, though his voice was shaken. 
‘*You have come back to us after all ! 
What has been the meaning of all 
this “ 

Her heart was beating so wildly that 
she could not answer. There was a 
strange joy overflooding her soul. All 
the gloomy fancies—the desperate de- 
sire to forsake her friends and become 
a wanderer—seemed to have disap- 
peared the moment she met her father’s 
eyes and found his arms enclosing her. 
The world had come back to her, when 
she had been persuading herself she 
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was scarcely of it. There was not a 
thought now of her being a misery- 
bringer. 

**Come,” said he, ‘‘let me see you. 
Let me see what you are like after all 
this terrible business.” 

_He disengaged her from him, and 
held her at a short distance; the light 
entering under the narrow veranda 
fell full upon her face, and showed 
how sadly worn and pale it was. 

‘*You have not been happy, Violet. 
Why did you go away? Why did you 
want to leave us ?” 

Then he suddenly recollected him- 
self. He had independently arrived at 
the same decision as Mr. Drummond. 
If this wayward girl were ever to be 
brought back to them, they should ask 
her no questions. She should return 
on her own terms; it was enough that 
they were to get her back at all. 

** No, Violet,” said he, ‘‘I won’t ask 
you any questions.” 

‘*Let us go outside,” she said in a 


low voice. ‘Do you know he is 
dead ?” 
“Yes. The foreman at the works 


told me this morning.” 

They passed out into the garden; 
she had, as of old, taken his arm, but 
her hand trembled much, and she was 
not so firm and upright in her walk as 
usual. 

‘Papa, do they all know?” she 
asked, her face bent on the ground. 

‘* Yes, certainly, Violet; how could 
you But no,no! What you did 
was doubtless quite right. You had 
your reasons. You were quite right.” 

He stammered and looked embar- 
rassed. He was so glad to see his 
daughter again that he would forgive 
everything and ask no questions, as he 
had promised. Nevertheless the in- 
explicable character of her conduct 
haunted him, and continually provok- 
ed him into ‘‘ whys” and ‘‘ hows.” 

‘“*They all know? Mrs. Warrener 
too ?” she said. 

‘Yes, certainly.” 

** And I have made them suffer, and 
you a great deal; and now it has all 
come to nothing,” she said sadly. 
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‘“‘There is no use in my going away 
now.” 

‘*In your going away !” he cried in 
dismay. ‘‘Of course you are not go- 
ing away, Violet. Now we have caught 
you we sha’n’t let you slip from us 
again. You are going back with us, 
Violet. And what a chance it was !|— 
we were told you had left on Monday.” 

‘*T was to have done so,” she an- 
swered simply, ‘* but Mr. Dowse per- 
suaded me to stay. His wife was in 
such a terrible way when Mr. Edward 
died; we thought she wouldn't get 
over it.” 

Sir Acton began to feel a great pity 
for these people, whom he had never 
seen. He was not a very sympathetic 
man, and in any case he would have 
had little in common with Mr. Edward 
Dowse; but he could see very plainly 
that, but for the death of that young 
man, he, Sir Acton, would almost cer- 
tainly have never seen his daughter 
again in this world; and now his grat- 
itude took the form of compassion for 
the survivors. 

‘* Yes, I am very sorry for these poor 
people,” said he—‘‘very sorry. You 
must do what you can for them, Vio- 
let. But, in the first place, you know 
you must come at once and pay us a 
short visit—even if you run back here 
afterward—just to show the girls you 
are alive, and then they will fee! safe 
in putting off their mourning.” 

“Oh, no, no, papa!” she cried, 
shrinking back so that she even with- 
drew her hand from his arm; ‘‘I can 
never go back like that. I have done 
too much harm. I should be ashamed 
to meet any one I used to know !” 

‘*They will forget all that!” said 
he vehemently; ‘‘ they will be delight- 
ed to see you, Violet. But what did 
you mean by running away in that 
fashion without telling us first what 
was the matter, eh? Why didn’t you 
come tome? Well, never mind that; 
I sha’n’t ask any questions. But-—but 
if you have any explanations or ques- 
tions a 

He had never departed from this old 
conviction that women had a secret 
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code of feelings, and sentiments, and 
opinions among themselves, which no 
man could hope to understand. He 
knew there was a mystery about this 
affair which it was no use his trying to 
solve. 

‘* Violet,” said he with some embar- 
rassment, ‘‘ when the foreman told me 
this morning you were still down here, 
I—I thought you might perhaps like 
to see one of your old friends. I tele- 
graphed to Mrs. Warrener——” 

The girl began to look alarmed. 

‘*In fact she came down with me. 
Would you like to see her?” 

‘*No,” the girl was beginning to 
say when he interrupted her. 

‘In fact, Violet, she is here. She 
is down in the road. She is most anx- 
ious to see you; for it appears she had 
something to do with your going 
away, and she wishes to make expla- 
nations to you; she seems very sorry.” 

** Very well,” said the girl, nerving 
herself, ‘‘I will see her. Shall we 
walk down to the gate, papa?” 

But this did not suit his purpose at 
all. He wanted to leave the two wo- 
men together. Of course they had 
their secrets, their sentiments, their 
occult reasons; how could he aid in 
the esoteric interview? So he bade 
Violet wait in the garden, where there 
were paths among the laurels and other 
evergreens fitted for quiet talking, 
while he went down to the road to 
fetch the anxious and trembling-heart- 
ed little woman, who was walking to 
and fro there. 

When Mrs. Warrener came up into 
this garden she came alone; and for a 
time she did not see Violet. But sud- 
denly the girl appeared, and went for- 
-ward to her, calmly and sadly, with 
her eyes cast down. Was this the 
bright and daring Violet of old? A 
throb of pain went through the heart 
of her visitor. 

** Violet,” said Mrs. Warrener timid- 
ly, and she was trembling not a little, 
‘*T am not surprised that you did not 
wish to see me. I have done you a 
great injury.” 

But this strange reserve between 
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these two could not continue. Were 
they both eager for forgiveness, that 
they stood apart, each waiting for the 
other’s approach to the old kindness ? 
The next minute Mrs. Warrener had 
caught the girl in her arms, and had 
hidden her face in her bosom, while 
she was sobbing out there, in passion- 
ate accents, the long story of her ter- 
rible mistake and all its consequences, 
with her present professions of peni- 
tence, and prayers for forgiveness. 
Much of all this startled Violet, and 
even frightened her. Was it true, 
then, that when they first heard of her 
being in London, they imagined she 
had run away to rejoin George Miller ? 
No, she knew one at least who had not 
believed that of her. 

‘*And when you see him, Violet,” 
her friend was saying in rather a wild 
way—‘‘ when you come to see him, and 
see what a wreck has been made, will 
you be able to forgive me then? That 
is all my doing too. He was a chang- 
ed man from the moment we believed 
you were drowned; he thought of 
nothing else but that; it was those 
long midnight walks in the rain and 
cold that brought on the fever.” 

‘*He has suffered all that for me,” 
the girl murmured almost to herself. 
She had no thought of what she also 
had borne. 

‘“*But now—-but now, Violet,” said 
her friend, looking up to her face 
with tender and beseeching eyes—‘ it 
will be all different now, and there 
will be no mere danger of these terri- 
ble misunderstandings. I will tell him 
why you looked glad when you broke 
off the engagement; I will tell him 
why you went away from us; he will 
understand how well one woman has 
loved him if another has nearly wreck- 
ed his life. Oh, Violet, I could have 
believed anything of your unselfishness 
but this—well, a man ought to be con- 
tent with life who has been shown 
such devotion.” 

‘*TIf you don’t mind, Mrs. Warren- 
er,” said the girl calmly, ‘tI think 
perhaps I had better make these expla- 
nations myself. I will write to him.” 
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The other remained silent, the tears 
running down her face. She felt the 
rebuke, although Violet had meant no 
rebuke. All that the girl had intend- 
ed to convey was that henceforth it 
might be better if she spoke direct to 
this man, and alone, about such mat- 
ters as concerned their two selves. 

‘*Then you will write to him soon ?” 
said Mrs. Warrener piteously. ‘‘And 
you will come and see us soon, Violet ! 
I am so anxious to have all this misery 
undone and atoned for, as far as that 
is possible now; you will come and 
help us to make it up to him. As for 
yourself, I can only hope you will for- 
give me intime. And, if it is not too 
late, Violet, I shall see you both get 
back to your old selves, and we may 
go to the Highlands again this year.” 

The girl shuddered. 

‘*No—no,” she said; ‘‘that would 
be too terrible.” 

‘Then to the south?” said her 
friend, with some desperate effort at 
cheerfulness, ‘*Perhaps the south 
would be better for him ?—and then, 
as soon as he is quite well, you shall 
have no more of my intrusion. Mr. 
Miller said something the other day 
about sisters and mothers—and their 
jealousy; you shall not have to fear my 
jealousy. I have enjoyed my brother’s 
society for a great many years; it is 
time I gave up my place to an- 
other——” 

‘*But not to me then,” said the girl 
quickly, and yet with something of 
sadness in her tone. ‘‘It is no use our 
talking of anything like that. When 
your brother gets well, and goes away, 
it is you who must go with him.” 

‘*But you are coming to see him, 
Violet ?” the pale little woman cried 
in dismay. ‘‘ You are coming to live 
with us again? You will give us the 
chance of trying to atone for what is 
past ?” 

‘*Yes, I will come and see him,” 
said Violet calmly, ‘‘in a day or two. 
Then I must return here. Afterward 
—well, that has to be settled yet.” 

Mrs. Warrener could not understand 
why Violet spoke thus. Was it not a 
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simple matter to restore the old state 
of things so soon as Mr. Drummond 
got well? The girl spoke as if she 
were about to fulfil some doom of per- 
petual banishment from all she had 
ever known and loved. 

So it was arranged, before Sir Acton 
and Mrs. Warrener left, and after a 
brief word with Mr. Dowse, who was 
indoors, that Violet should go up to 
her father’s house on the following 
Saturday, and go over to visit her 
friends in the south in the evening. In 
the mean time she promised Mrs. War- 
rener she would write a letter to Mr. 
Drummond. 

It was a long letter, of which no 
word shall be spoken here. To the 
invalid, lying there on his couch, 
haunted by dreams of the past and all 
that might have been, it was a sacred 
revelation, which no eye but his ever 
read, It was the story, told in tender 
phrases enough, but loyally honest and 
outspoken as the soul of her who pen- 
ned it, of the simple, sincere, and en- 
during love that filled a woman’s 
heart—of a love that was likcly to re- 
main there until the pulses of the heart 
itself were stilled by the gentle hand 
of death. 

And then that night. She was to 
be over at eight o’clock; but he had a 
secret fancy she might come before the 
time; and as he sat up on the couch, 
his back propped by a cushion, he pre- 
tended to be talking cheerfully to his 
sister and niece; but he was in reality 
listening for the sound of wheels out- 
side. Many a time he had listened in 
like manner, even when he knew that 
his fancies were all in vain; and many 
a time, though he mourned for her as 
dead, he had imagined the door to 
open, and he had seen a vision of the 
fair young girl entering, with her shy 
smile, her tender eyes, her gracious 
presence. Was it now a real flesh-and- 
blood Violet that was coming—no 
phantom from the shadowy halls of 
death, but Violet herself, the frank, 
generous, courageous girl who had 
won the heart of all the sailors on 
board the Sea Pyot ? 
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‘*l wish,” said he seriously to his 
sister—‘‘I wish there was none of 
that confounded green in this dress- 
ing-gown. She always hated green 
in any costume.” 

‘*She won’t think about your cos- 
tume, I imagine,” his sister said. 
‘*Perhaps you would like a white tie, 
since a young lady is coming to sup 
with you ?” 

‘*A white tie? No,” he said ab- 
sently (he was really counting the 
minutes as they passed, and listening 
intently). ‘‘I do not know what im- 
pressions are produced by a white tie; 
but they are real and mysterious, If 
you meet a waiter in the street, you 
cannot tell who he is; but his face 
haunts you. You know there is some- 
thing wanting to complete the por- 
trait—you could identify him if that 
were present. A butler out of livery 
in the street is a very strange looking 
person—the dignity of his manner is 
irreconcileable with a billycock hat.” 

He looked again at his watch, hang- 
ing upon the wall. It was a trifle 
past the half-hour. 

‘“How long is it since Violet was 
here ¢’” he asked. 

‘** About six months now,” said Mrs. 
Warrener. 

‘*A great deal has happened in that 
half year. It seems longer than half 
a year. There is so much distance in 
it—the sense of distance you get from 
death. Violet has been quite close by 
all this time; and yet she seems to be 
coming back to us from a far coun- 
try—further away than any on the 
other side of the sea—and one could 
almost imagine she will look strange 
and unfamiliar——” 


MADCAP VIOLET. 
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He stopped; for they could hear 
outside the sound of wheels approach- 
ing. Presently that sound ceased. 
Amy Warrener jumped up, and flew 
out of the room; her mother follow- 
ed her. James Drummond was left 
alone. 

And now he looked at the door; for 
he knew who would open it next. 
He was weak and ill; perhaps that 
was why the wasted frame trembled 
so. Then the door was gently opened ; 
and Violet, tall, pale, her eyes stream- 
ing with tears, appeared. For an in- 
stant she stood motionless, trying to 
collect herself before approaching the 
invalid; but the first glimpse she got 
of the shattered wreck lying before 
her caused her to utter a quick, sharp 
cry of agony, and she threw herself on 
her knees beside him, and wound her 
arms round him, for the first time, as 
she cried, in the bitterness of her 
heart— 

‘*My darling, my darling, it is not 
too late ?” 

‘*No, not too late,” he answered 
solemnly. ‘‘ Whether it be in this 
world, or in the greater world that 
lies ahead. . . . Violet, give me 
your hand.” 

She raised herself for a moment, 
and their eyes were fixed on each oth- 
er—his clear, and calm, and earnest; 
hers troubled, and dark, and full of 
an agonized tenderness. He held out 
his right hand to her; avd she placed 
her right hand in his; and there was 
no need of any further words between 
these two, then or thereafter, during 
the time that was left to them to be 
together. 











AFTER LONG YEARS. 





I. 
EAR heart and true, in the seasons fled, 
Has the world swept by me and left me dead ? 


Have the pansies withered I used to know ? 
Are the roses faded of Long Ago? 

Do the tapers glimmer that lit the feast ? 

Has the pageant passed ? has the music ceased ? 
And, musing here on the sea-beat coast, 

Am I living man, or a wandering ghost ? 


IL 
Still, in the scent of the autumn air 
I feel a rapture that’s like despair: 


The starlight pale on the sleeping sea 

Is a nameless, sorrowful joy to me: 
And, lit by orb or crescent of night, 
Meadow and woodland are brave to sight. 


Still I bend to the mystic power 
Of the strange sea-breeze and the breath of flower; 


And the face of beauty wakes the wraith 
Of holy passion and knightly faith ! 


Iii. 
But ever I hear an undertone— 
A subtle, sorrowful, wordless moan; 


The dying note of a funeral bell; 
The faltering sigh of a last farewell: 


And ever [ see, through lurid haze, 
The sombre phantoms of other days— 


In light that’s sad as the ruin it frets, 
The solemn light of a sun that sets. 


IV. 
Ah, never again can youth dream on 
As it used to dream in the summers gone! 
For round it dashes the tide of years; 
Its eyes are darkened with mist of tears; 
Its hopes are sere as the fading grass, 
And nothing it wished has come to pass. 
But oh, it is wild in his heart, this day, 
Who breathes a blessing and speeds away— 
In trust, when the flags of triumph wave, 
Where his soul is moored he may find his grave. 
Wituiam WINTER. 
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HO that has read, with any de- 

gree of interest, Walter Sav- 

age Landor’s charming volume enti- 

tled ‘‘ Pericles and Aspasia,” has not 

been aggrieved by the shabby manner 

in which the career of the greatest wo- 

man of Athens has been portrayed by 
other modern writers ? 

Historians from Gillies down to the 
present time—Curtius alone excepted— 
have either wilfully misjudged her 
character or been content to repeat, 
without refutation, the malicious slan- 
ders previously published abroad. Al- 
though no one seems to have contest- 
ed her celebrity, it is nevertheless a 
surprising fact that the wealth of mor- 
al qualities, which was the secret of 
her irresistible attraction, has been al- 
most entirely overlooked. 

It is not too late to attempt to recti- 
fy mistakes which, it appears, writers 
have unwittingly perpetrated. While 
dealing with the subject, we have en- 
deavored to go behind the assertions 
of historians, and to examine with the 
utmost care the statements of the 
Greek writers bearing upon it. If our 
conclusions shall be found to be total- 
ly unlike those which have hitherto 
been accepted by scholars everywhere, 
it is to be hoped that. neither truth 
will be lacking in their foundation nor 
impartiality in the mode of disclosure. 
To present a full account of Aspasia’s 
life is not the purpose of the writer, 
but simply to refute, if possible, cer- 
tain allegations which have been ut- 
tered to the prejudice of her fair fame. 
This attempt may excite the criticisms 
of learned men; to whom, however, 
let it here be said, that no new data 
have been discovered, and that only 
the authority of Plutarch, Plato, Xen- 
ophon, Aristophanes, Atheneus, Lu- 
cian, and others, has been relied 


upon. 


I. 

‘*It was generally agreed that As- 
pasia was a Milesian, and the daugh- 
ter of Axiochus.” Such is the concise 
statement of Plutarch, which, though 
contradicted by two other Greek 
writers, is now fully credited. These 
two facts comprise all that is known 
with certainty of Aspasia’s carly life. 

History tells us that from B. C. 495 
to 478 Miletus was under Persian do- 
minion, and that security of life and 
property was granted only to such of 
its inhabitants as had espoused the in- 
terests of the conquerors. In B. C. 
479 was fought the battle of Platza, 
and also that of Mycale. In both con- 
tests the day was won by the Greeks, 
while the discomfiture of their oppo- 
nents was complete. While the rem- 
nant of the Persian host was retreating 
to Sardis, Miletus, with other Ionian 
cities, was admitted into the confeder- 
acy of Delos. Was Aspasia born be- 
fore or after this memorable event ? 

Aspasia is a pure Greek word, signi- 
fying ‘*‘ well-pleasing” or ‘‘ amiable.” 
Axiochus is also Greek. Though a 
Milesian citizen, the man was doubtless 
a Greek at heart. But if we suppose 
that he remained in Miletus under the 
Persian dominion, would he not have 
been obliged to manifest his allegiance 
to Persia? We do not, however, 
think that he did either; for if Aspa- 
sia had been born in Miletus prior to 
B. C. 478, her subsequent alliance with 
Pericles would never have been per- 
mitted by the Athenians, because the 
party of Cimon, and after the latter's 
death that of Thucydides, would have 
strenuously opposed it on the ground 
that by the alliance Pericles was not 
only infringing upon a law of Athens, 
but secretly favoring the Persian cause, 
or at least those who had sworn alle- 
giance to it. Moreover, the rabble 


would have looked upon Aspasia as in 
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some sort an instrument of the Persian 
monarch. 

History speaks of no such distrust 
ever having existed. We therefore 
conclude from this silence, and from 
later events, that Aspasia was born 
after Miletus had been received into 
the confederacy, and that the year of 
her birth was approximately B. C. 476. 

We know nothing of her early years. 
We may suppose her to have been a 
favored child, naturally full of life and 
action, and possessed of a pliant mind 
susceptible of the highest cultivation. 
The dance, music, and song, together 
with the reading of the poets and the 
teachings of religion, fermed the chief 
part of ancient education. That Axi- 
ochus cherished the welfare of his 
daughter at heart, and sought to se- 
cure it by every possible means, may 
not be doubted; but that he foresaw 
the brilliant career that was to crown 
her womanhood, and strove to fit her 
especially for it, we do not believe. 
An amiable disposition, a retentive 
memory, 2 natural facility for express- 
ing ideas, and a quick readiness to ac- 
quire knowledge—such were some of 
the gifts which nature conferred on 
Aspasia. She was also famous for the 
purity of her language—the Greek lan- 
guage—and Socrates pronounced her 
‘‘a remarkable mistress of the art of 
well speaking.” This facility was 
either the result of high culture or the 
natural outgrowth of her Grecian de- 
scent. If she had expressed her ideas 
in any other than the purest Attic dia- 
lect—a faculty very rare indeed even 
among Athenian women—we may be 
sure that the great philosopher would 
never have accorded to her his ungnal- 
ified approval. 


Il. 

Aut modern historians, essayists, 
and lexicographers who have treated 
of Greece and her people, have declar- 
ed that Aspasia was ‘‘a very beautiful 
woman,” and ‘‘ famed for her beauty.” 
Such an assertion rests on no authori- 
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tative grounds whatever. These writ- 
ers have probably supposed her beau- 
tiful because Pericles and all the wits 
and leading men of his day were 
drawn into her society. But why 
should we suppose that Aspasia was a 
mortal Aphrodite, or a Pallas, or even 
a beautiful woman at all, in the ab- 
sence of proof to corroborate our the- 
ory? No Greek historian, poet, or 
philosopher has left a word with refer- 
ence to the beauty of Aspasia, nor 
thrown out even a hint as to the char- 
acter of her physiognomy! In the 
Museo Pio Clementino at Rome the 
visitor may look upon a bust ‘said to 
be the likeness of Aspasia.” It is the 
archeologist who has said this, simply 
because ‘* Aspasia” is inscribed on the 
marble. But unfortunately the Greek 
inscription proves nothing. No one be- 
lieves that the bust labelled ‘‘ Sappho” 
is the portrait of Sappho; and there 
certainly is no stronger reason for sup- 
posing that the bust of Aspasia is any 
the less a pure creation of Greek or 
Roman fancy. Aspasia, then, may 
have been ‘‘a very beautiful woman ” 
—perhaps a Milesian belle—but for 
ourselves we do not think that she was 
more beautiful than the average of her 
sex, 


Ill. 

Ir was about B. C. 455, when she 
was probably not more than twenty 
years of age, that Aspasia went to 
Athens, Anaxagoras had just pre- 
ceded her, and was already drawing 
crowds together by his voice of elo- 
quence. 

A few years later Pericles began to 
mount the ladder of his political fame. 
He had wisely favored the cause of the 
democracy, allowed the people access 
to all the magistracies, diminished the 
sway of the Areopagus, and lodged in 
the hands of the citizens all of the ju- 
dicial power. It was owing to his 
forethought and wisdom that Athens 
increased her might and became great. 
It was Pericles who made her the first 
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power in Greece, and became her first 
citizen. 

It was during this brilliant epoch 
probably that Pericles, having made 
the acquaintance of the daughter of 
Axiochus, now made her his wife. 
He chose her, not as a slave or as 2 
queen of an Oriental harem, but as a 
companion in every respect worthy of 
himself. At this point—we beg the 
reader to bear it in mind—the real his- 
tory of Aspasia begins; or at least so 
much of it as the world cares to know. 

Posterity, following and relying up- 
on certain statements that have come 
down to us in Greek writings, has pic- 
tured to itself Aspasia as ‘‘ a courtesan 
who went to Athens as an adventuress, 
and there managed by her beauty and 
wit to captivate the most illustrious of 
all the Greeks, to whose base passions she 
ministered in the most servile manner.” 

Aspasia, we assert, was not a ‘‘ cour- 
tesan.” Of all the reproaches cast 
upon her character by the comic poets, 
no one refers to an earlier date than 
the 84th Olympiad; and not one re- 
fers to her first years of sojourn at 
Athens. Furthermore, these base in- 
nuendoes were aimed, not so much to 
destroy the reputation of Aspasia, as 
to break the civil arm of Pericles. 

The latter had many enemies, of 
whom scarcely one was bold enough to 
prefer an open charge against him. 
When he made Aspasia his wife, in 
open disregard of the law of his na- 
tion, violent opposition was made. 
But even then men dared not to chal- 
lenge Pericles, Their attacks were 
conducted in the most indirect man- 
ner. Instead of calling him to account 
for his recent action, they questioned 
the character of the woman who stood 
beside him. ‘‘ Anything,” they must 
have thought, ‘‘to break the power of 
the Athenian citizen!” And to ac- 
complish their purpose they believed it 
necessary first to brand the name of 
Aspasia with infamy ! 

They imputed to Aspasia enormous 
crimes—because she was not born on 
the soil of Greece. They denied her 
the names of wife and mother, but in 
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no one instance did they recall the 
name of a previous lover! If Aspasia 
was a courtesan, she must have led the 
life of one; and if her culture was so 
great and remarkable, those previous 
lovers of hers could not have been of 
low degree. If such were the case, 
how many exploits, how many victims 
to her charms might have been recall- 
ed for the sake of ridicule! But how 
strange that all these should have been 
forgotten. Nosuch foundations could 
be conjured up even out of the imagi- 
nations of her enemies; and it is per- 
fectly plain that their false imputa- 
tions rested upon no valid grounds 
whetever. 

Whoever, then, believes that the rep- 
utation of Aspasia previous to her alli- 
ance with Pericles was other than 
fair, will not be supported by history. 
The silence of the comic poets on this 
point suffices to show that there really 
existed no just grounds of reproach. 
We, then, are justified in the assertion 
that Aspasia was not a courtesan. 


IV. 

THERE was a law in Athens which 
forbade a citizen to marry with a for- 
eign woman, and conversely, under 
severe penaltics. Such a marriage 
was not only illegitimate, but in the 
eyes of the Greeks wholly impossible. 
It was simply a liaison—and nothing 
more. A woman who should stoop so 
low was unworthy of any regard; and 
a foreign woman uniting herself with 
an Athenian citizen could never be 
honored as his wife. She could be 
only a mistress ! 

It was Aspasia’s misfortune to have 
been born a foreigner. Athens did 
not wish to behold in her a legitimate 
wife, because an Athenian woman 
would have reflected in such a position 
greater credit on her people. By her 
infringement of an established law, 
therefore, Aspasia was always to be 
classed with the hetere. 

It must here be said that the Greek 
word éraipa, hetera, means literally 
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‘¢a female companion, or helper.” In 
Attic jurisprudence the word is op- 
posed to yur, and signifies a wife that 
is not lawful. In a general sense the 
word may partake of various shades of 
meaning, from a ‘* concubine ” (‘* who 
might,” say Liddell and Scott, in loca, 
‘*be a wife in all but the legal qualifi- 
cations of citizenship”) down to a 
common ‘‘ harlot.” 

It is the word hetera which is ap- 
plied to Aspasia in the writings of the 
comic poets; and, strangely enough, 
modern historians have interpreted it 
in the worst manner possible. Hence 
the erroneous notion has hitherto pre- 
vailed that she was a very bad woman 
altogether. False, utterly false! We 
are willing to admit that Aspasia was 
a hetera, in the best Attic meaning; 
and that, judged by Athenian law, she 
was not the lawful wife of Pericles. 
May we not ask whether, from a 
Christian standpoint, Aspasia was not 
the true and lawful wife of Pericles ? 

In the social state of Greece during 
the fifth century B. C., woman, re- 
garded as a minor, was excluded from 
the public life of man. It is almost 
impossible, indeed, to believe that the 
majority of the Greeks ever quite un- 
derstood the purpose of her creation. 
Men looked upon women as decidedly 
inferior to themselves, and as qualified 
only to discharge the lesser functions 
of life. They were rather necessary as 
helpmates than agreeable as compan- 
ions. ‘‘The relation of husband to 
wife is that of master to subject,” was 
the teaching of Aristotle; and even 
Plato somewhere hints that to become 
a neat and obedient housewife should 
be the highest aim of a woman. Other 
Greek writers, when alluding to fami- 
lies, always count wives as inferior to 
children. It will thus be seen that the 
Athenian law and wisdom recognized 
the respectability of a lawful wife, and 
not much more, 

The false ideas which the Greeks en- 
tertained with regard to female educa- 
tion were ruinous. The Athenian 
liked to be pleased, and admired ele- 
gant accomplishments and refined 
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manners. But where did he hope to 
find such a delectation? After mar- 
riage a woman was rarely permitted to 
go out of doors, From morning till 
night she remained in the seclusion of 
her own dwelling, and there busied 
herself as best she could. Work failing 
her, she sought solace in idleness, and 
finding it not, sank into a state of 
ennui and nothingness, Public affairs 
did not concern her; she never wished 
to know what was going on in the 
Agora, or what was the latest bit of 
news. Even if she had, she probably 
would not have been told. Nothing 
short of a foreign invasion would have 
roused her sense of being or summon- 
ed her into the open light. 

Such an existence was sure death to 
grace, tenderness, and affection. It 
killed the life of women, and deprived 
them of what is sweetest and best. 
When at night men returned home, 
they found nothing in it to attract 
and love. Beauty may have been 
there, but ignorance, deception, and a 
death-like spirit were there also, One 
of the most sorrowful features of 
Greek history is the dejected condition 
of the women. Who that has made 
it a theme of study wonders that so 
few of the Greek women, thus seclud- 
ed, tamed, and dwarfed, both in body 
and intellect, have left a name in the 
annals of their race ?* 

Whenever a foreign woman of cul- 
ture appeared in Athens, and, un- 
restricted by the laws, associated with 
poets, artists, and philosophers, and 
perchance wedded a native-born citi- 
zen, the cry arose that the laws were 


* To speak of the Greek women as being physi- 
cally dwarfed will appear to many a sweeping 
statement, since the perfection of the Greek fe- 
male form has been so much boasted of. Let 
alone the conclusions of art-writers generally, 
who have reasoned from existing statues, and 
thoroughly investigate the subject, and you will 
find that the Greek artists chose most of their 
models not from the Athenian women, but from 
the host of foreign women, who, less restrained 
in their mode of living, had drifted thither. When 
Phidias executed the statue of Minerva, not one 
out of five hundred native-born women could serve 
him as a model. Many of the Greek statues are 
very beautiful in form and face, but we shudder 
when we think of what the average Athenian wo- 
man must have been, 
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down-trodden and morality debased. 
Such at least was the cry that saluted 
the union of two of the greatest minds 
of antiquity. 

It is related that Pericles was di- 
vorced from his first wife, between 
whom and himself there existed no 
mutual sympathy or congeniality. 
The first marriage, however disagree- 
able to both parties, was legitimate ; 
but his second marriage, said the 
Greeks, was human, but not legitimate. 
Aspasia knew full well that she was 
transgressing the law, and on the 
other hand Pericles made no conceal- 
ment of her nationality. That he 
loved her with all the ardor of his soul, 
and found in her a companion worthy 
to share his honor and fortune, is prov- 
en by the constancy with which, at his 
own peril, he stood by her in all her 
trials and vexations. He publicly rec- 
ognized her as his cherished wife for 
better or for worse; and with an hon- 
est conviction urging him forward, he 
dared to defend her against the unjust 
law of Athens, and to defy with his 
latest breath the calumnies of a hostile 
rabble. For so doing he merits the 
approbation of the nineteenth century 
—a century which both he and his 
gifted wife would have adorned. 


V. 

In those early days even the houses 
of the wealthy were small, low-built, 
and almost devoid of ornament. Still, 
they presented the appearance of ease 
and comfort. If we read history 
aright, Pericles was an exception to 
the general rule which governed the 
manner of living of Athenian citizens. 
He was possessed of fine taste, and 
found much pleasure in adorning his 
house with ‘‘that elegance,” says 
Thucydides, ‘‘whose charm constant- 
ly dispels the grievances of life.” Al- 
though a man of enormous wealth, he 
was not extravagant. His expendi- 


tures were guarded by the strictest econ- 
omy, and his personal joys and satisfac- 
tions were held subordinate to the 
high responsibilities of his station. 
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It may almost be said that Pericles 
lived along from day to day, as if al- 
ways conscious that the eyes of pos- 
terity were fixed upon him. As he 
appeared in public, such he appeared 
at home—always above reproach. No 
one ever thought of questioning his 
moral integrity and uprightness; and 
where on the pages of history can be 
found mention of a single vulgar trait, 
of an indecent act, or even a mean 
one, that is attributed to Pericles? 
Not blasphemously has it been said 
that he was worthy to be the contem- 
porary of the great gods of Phidias, 

Such was his firm foundation of 
character, his severe self-denial, his 
honesty, his almost painful sense of 
right, and his lofty conception of truth 
and justice, that he rarely deigned to 
mingle in the frivolous pastimes of his 
age, or even to laugh at an innocent 
bon mot. His dignity towered high 
above self-amusement; the teachings 
of eloquence and of erudition were his 
sole delight. 

And yet Cratinus would have us 
believe that such a man shared his 
life, his fortune, and his fame with a 
harlot whom he found in a den of in- 
famy. With utter disgust we turn to 
a page of Plutarch, and there read that 
Pericles ‘‘ every day, when going from 
home and upon returning from the 
Agora, saluted Aspasia with a kiss,” 

The Greek women as a class were 
not famed as skilful housekeepers, 
Aspasia, we are told, directed the do- 
mestic affairs of Pericles with neatuness 
and grace. She instilled into her 
home such happiness and good cheer, 
that very soon it became the rendez- 
vous of all those whose names are in- 
dissolubly linked with the grandeur 
of Athens. In the palace of Pericles 
centred taste, politeness, elegance, and 
refinement—a bouquet of all the hu- 
manities; and with queenly grandeur 
and fairfame, Aspasia presided over all, 

It is pleasant to recall the names of 
some of those who were wont to share 
the hospitality of the house. There 
was Euripides, the tragic poet, who in 
his writings has treated woman with 
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the utmost severity, as if he hoped in 
her always to find a perfect ideal. 
Perhaps he may have deduced from 
the conversations of Aspasia a stand- 
ard of moral valor and purity which 
did not accord with the women of his 
time; and numerous citations might be 
offered in proof of the assertion that 
the potent influence of Aspasia is 
stamped on many of the verses of 
Euripides. 

Anaxagoras was another frequent 
guest in the house of his sovereign. 
He was not more than forty-five years 
of age when he went to Athens, and 
was then in full possession of the 
powers of his intellect. To his elo- 
quent speech Aspasia must often have 
listened with eager interest, and by it 
developed her superior notions of 
beauty and truth. It was the instruc- 
tion of the philosopher which revealed 
to Aspasia those higher functions 
which a gracious God has reserved for 
her sex, and taught her the freedom, 
honor, and respect which belong to 
woman, 

Socrates also figured in this famous 
galaxy; ‘‘ frequenting,” says Lucian, 
‘*the schools of the flute-players, and 
refusing not the lessons of the hetera 
Aspasia.” If we possessed all the dia- 
logues that were written under the di- 
rect inspiration of Socrates, we might 
form a very clear notion of Aspasia’s 
moral and intellectual ideas. But 
consult the ‘‘ Menexenus ” of Plato, in 
which is discussed the funeral oration 
which Socrates affirms that he has 
heard from the lips of Aspasia; turn 
to the sixth chapter of the second book 
of the ‘*Memorabilia,” and to the 
third chapter of the treatise on ‘‘ Econ- 
omy,” wherein Xenophon speaks; 
turn finally to the ‘‘ Aspasia ” of An- 
tisthenes, the ‘*Aspasia” of schi- 
nes, and to countless other paragraphs 
of ancient authorship; study the phy- 
sical, social, and moral life of the 
Greek women, and then say whether 
to behold a Greek woman like Aspasia 
voluntarily associating with the great 
leaders of Athenian society, guiding 
the political projects of Pericles, criti- 
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cising the philosophical harangues of 
Anaxagoras, and the poetic recitations 
of Sophocles and Euripides, listening 
to the disputes of Socrates and to the 
artistic colloquies of Phidias, was not 
a spectacle worthy to be recorded in 
the golden book of Time. 

In the midst of that brilliant assem- 
blage of old, the figure of Aspasia 
stands, as it were, in alto rilievo, and 
uniquely superior to the women of her 
day. Proudly conscious of her station, 
towering above the humble sphere, 
the surpassing ignorance, and the ru- 
ined majesty of her sisters, she is the 
first woman in history who proclaims 
the honor and nobility of her sex, 
and dares to assert her equality in the 
progress of human development. 


VI. 

In B. C. 440 the Milesians, who 
had been defeated by the Samians in 
a war respecting the possession of 
Priene, lodged a formal complaint in 
Athens against their opponents. A 
fleet was then sent out under the com- 
mand of Pericles, and efter a short 
struggle a democratic form of govern- 
ment was established in the island. 
An open revolt against Athens follow- 
ed, which was not quelled until after 
a siege of nine months. 

Plutarch, relying on the assertions 
of the comic poets, says that his ene- 
mies ‘‘accused Pericles of making 
war against Samos at the instigation 
of Aspasia, who favored the interests 
of the Milesians. Harpocration of 
Alexandria states that they say that 
Aspasia was the cause of two wars, 
the Samian and the Peloponnesian, as 
we learn from Doris of Samos, from 
Theophrastus in the fourth book of 
his treatise on politics, and from Aris- 
tophanes in the Acharnians,” 

Thucydides and Diodorus make no 
mention of such an accusation; and it 
is almost certain that if such a charge 
had ever been preferred these two 
historians would not have passed it 
over in silence. The work cited of 
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Harpocration no longer exists; the 
passage alluded to in the Acharnians 
refers only to the Peloponnesian war; 
and nothing of the work of Doris re- 
mains to throw any light on the sub- 
ject. It is manifest elsewhere that 
Plutarch did not esteem the latter’s 
statements worthy of much confidence. 
We regret that we no longer possess 
the works of Aristotle, Heraclides, 
and of Ephorus, which treated of 
these events. For reasons already 
made plain to the reader, we are not 
disposed to place much reliance on the 
assertions of the comic poets. 

When the outbreak occurred in Sa- 
mos the consternation which followed 
in the salon of Pericles was not slight. 
Pending the rapid succession of events, 
Aspasia may have sought to avenge 
the injury wrought upon the Milesians ; 
and that the mind of Pericles too may 
have been agitated, and yielded slow- 
ly to the secret influence of his wife, is 
by no means impossible. But the 
whole conduct of the war was in full 
accord with the will of the people, and 
Pericles suppressed the revolt and lev- 
ied restrictions upon the Samians, not 
because the will of a Milesian woman 
dictated this end, but because he, be- 
ing the ruler of the state, was in duty 
bound to defend Athenian colonies 
against aggression, as well as to main- 
tain Athenian interests against all con- 
tingencies, 


VII. 

Passtna over much that is interest- 
ing in her career, we have now to ex- 
amine certain other accusations that 
were brought against Aspasia. In the 
years B. C, 433-432 events transpired 
in Athens of the highest importance. 
Three individuals were indicted before 
the tribunal of justice. Phidias was 
charged with having appropriated to 
his own use a large amount of gold 
which the state had voted for the ex- 
ecution of the statue of Minerva. He 


was thrown into prison, and released 
after having proven his innocence. 
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He was then accused of impiety, again 
incarccrated, and died before his cause 
could be heard. The responsibility 
of his death was unjustly cast upon 
Pericles by the latter’s enemies. Anax- 
agoras was likewise indicted for impi- 
ety; but yielding to the advice of Per- 
icles, he fled secretly from Athens, 
and thus avoided a fate which in con- 
sequence of a similar accusation after- 
ward overtook Socrates. 

Against Aspasia was preferred by a 
certain Hermippus, in the assembly of 
the people, a twofold charge of impie- 
ty and prostitution. In accordance 
with Attic jurisprudence, the case of 
Aspasia was tried before the pole- 
march, or third archon. If she had 
been a native Athenian instead of an 
alien, her case, being of a criminal na- 
ture, would have been determined by 
the archon-king, or second archon, 
who was charged with all affairs per- 
taining to religion. But in the present 
instance it became the duty of the 
archon-king to notify his colleague 
the polemarch of the action which was 
to be brought. The latter thus as- 
sumed the responsibility of the case, 
and was bound to prevent the flight 
of the accused. 

Whenever an Athenian stood charg- 
ed of a criminal act the law obliged 
him to plead his own cause in propria 
persona, An aggrieved woman, how- 
ever, was permitted to have an advo- 
cate, who was either a husband, a son, 
or even a stranger. In every case the 
woman herself was forced to appear at 
the trial without the intervention of 
her patron. 

Pericles undertook the defence of As- 
pasia. ‘* Turning toward the judges,” 
says Plutarch, ‘‘ Pericles besought grace 
for Aspasia, not with eloquent speech 
alone, but with falling tears.” He 
was not known to have shed a tear be- 
fore. How is it that for so many cen- 
turies historians have managed to re- 
concile the tears of Pericles with the 
libels of Hermippus, and with the un- 
authenticated scandal of Athenzus ? 

The judges heard, and Aspasia was 
acquitted. This proceeding proved 
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that Pericles had many enemies in 
Athens. Some time afterward charges 
were brought directly against him, and 
the Peloponnesian war was the result; 
but a consideration of these events 
falls not within our subject. It may 
be remarked, however, that at this 
point the sky becomes overcast, and 
misfortunes begin to lower around the 
grandest statesman of antiquity. 


VIIT. 

We will now briefly consider the 
oft-repeated assertion that ‘it was 
Aspasia who composed the funeral ora- 
tion” which Pericles delivered over 
those who had fallen during the first 
year of the Peloponnesian war. The 
substance of this enlogy is preserved by 
Thucydides, and is universaily regard- 
ed as one of the most valuable monu- 
ments of eloquence and patriotism 
ever raised to the dead. 

Plato puts into the mouth of Soc- 
rates, in the *‘Menexenus,” the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Yesterday I heard 
Aspasia composing a funeral oration 
about these very dead. For she had 
been told, as you were saying, that the 
Athenians were going to choose a 
speaker, and she repeated to me the 
sort of speech which he should deliv- 
er, partly improvising and partly from 
previous thought, putting together 
fragments of the funeral oration which 
Pericles spoke, and, I believe, she com- 
posed.” 

The ‘‘Menexenus” is a satirical 
composition, and the end of Plato in 
writing it was doubtless to show that 
oratory is not a very difficult art. Soc- 
rates, the speaker, after discussing fu- 
neral orations in general, recites to 
Menexenus the discourse which he af- 
firms he has heard from the lips of As- 
pasia. If the reader will contrast the 
profoundly human character of the fu- 
neral oration contained in the ‘‘ Me- 
nexenus ” with the oration which Per- 
icles pronounced, and whose charac- 
ter, on the contrary, is purely personal 
and politic, he will find that the merit 
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of Plato consists in his having denud- 
ed the work of Pericles of its political 
covering, and rehabilitated it with a 
more human and philosophical charac- 
ter. In the conception and execution 
of a double literary fiction, the author 
shows a consummate art; while bis re- 
markable originality enables him to 
conceal the veritable authorship of the 
dialogue. If for Socrates Aspasia was 
a real personage, she is for Plato a 
purely fictitious personage. 

Having introduced her as the appar-* 
ent author of the oration, Plato eiimi- 
nates the impression in a very curious 
manner, and with a fine grace marks 
the incredulity of Menexenus: 

Soc.—Such, Menexenus, was the oration of As- 
pasia, the Milesian. 

Men.—Truly, Socrates, I marvel that Aspasia, 
who is only a woman, should be able to compose 
such a speech ; she must be a rare one. 

Soc.—Well, if you are incredulous, you may 
come with me and hear her. 

Men.—I have often met Aspasia, Socrates, and 
know what she is like. 

Soc.—Well, and do you not admire her, and are 
you not grateful for her speech ? 

Men.—Yes, Socrates, I am very grateful to her 
or to him who told you, and still more to you 
who have told me. 

In these passages Plato evidently 
intends to identify the rdle of Socrates 
with that of Aspasia, or rather to ab- 
sorb the former in the individuality of 
the latter. For us, then, as for Me- 
nexenus, Aspasia is not the author of 
the funeral oration which Pericles pro- 
nounced, any more than she is the au- 
thor of the oration which Plato puts 
into the mouth of Socrates. With the 
fictitious personage of Aspasia in the 
‘* Menexenus ” vanish all the assertions 
relative to her oratorical influence over 
Pericles. 


IX. 

Tue second year of the Peloponne- 
sian war was disastrous to the Atheni- 
ans. The Spartans invaded their ter- 
ritory and compelled them to seek re- 
fuge behind the long walis. In the 
train of these misfortunes a more for- 
midable enemy appeared. The plague 
broke out in the overcrowded city, and 
thousands died of the contagion. 
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Thus oppressed, the Athenians were 
seized with despair and rage, and in 
their recklessness attributed all their 
calamities to Pericles. Placing him- 
self at the head of a fleet, he ravaged 
the dominions of the Spartans, and 
then sent envoys to sue for peace. 
Upon returning home he found public 
feeling more exasperated than ever, 
and immediately convened an assem- 
bly of the citizens in order to encour- 
age them and to vindicate himself, 

But now his political enemies, in- 
cited by Cleon, took advantage of the 
state of the public mind, and accused 
Pericles of peculation. He was tried, 
and sentenced to pay a heavy fine. 
This farce was as quickly followed by 
a strong reaction in his favor, and Per- 
icles was reinstated in the office of 
general from which he had been de- 
posed. 

This outpouring of public sympathy 
was too late. Already the heart of 
Pericles was broken, for the plague 
had deprived him of not only many of 
his dearest friends, but also of his sis- 
ter and his two sons, Xantippus and 
Paralus, the death of the latter being 
the severest blow of all. His ancient 
house was now left without an heir. 
But, as if impelled by some divine ad- 
monition, a remarkable expression of 
public pity responded to the bereave- 
ment of Pericles. 

Some twenty years before, Aspasia 
had borne a son to Pericles, who, be- 
ing illegitimate (vé#0c), was not per- 
mitted to share the social and political 
privileges accorded to Athenian citi- 
zens. The name of this son was Peri- 
cles; and, in order to alleviate, as 
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much as lay in their power, the grief 
of their leader, the Athenians conferred 
ail rights of citizenship upon the 
young man, and publicly proclaimed 
him a legitimate offspring and heir. 
By this unique procedure, they also, 
though doubtless unintentionally, le- 
gitimized the marriage of Pericles and 
Aspasia. 

The closing scenes of this sad but 
interesting drama are now at hand, 
After a brief period of activity, Peri- 
cies was attacked by an epidemic 
which undermined both body and in- 
tellect. While he lay upon his death- 
bed, his friends recalled to mind his 
most famous exploits. Pericles said 
to them: *‘ What you praise in me is 
partly the result of good fortune, and 
alike common to me with many other 
commanders. You have forgotten my 
greatest praise, which is that no 
Athenian has been made to put on 
mourning through my means,” These 
words form the truest monument of 
the lofty soul which uttered them. 

With the death of Pericles in Octo- 
ber, B. C. 429, ends the history of As- 
pasia. It has been said that she after- 
ward married a certain Lysicles, a 
man of obscure birth and a sheep-seller. 
Such a statement rests on no founda- 
tion; for the scholiasts and lexico- 
graphers who have been put forward 
as authorities for it were evidently de- 
ceived by the metaphorical language 
of Aschines, 

We must reject, therefore, as a mere 
fable, the second marriage of Aspasia, 
and forbear to speak further on the 
last years of her life, since history it- 
self is silent. 

Georce LowELL AUSTIN. 
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HIS morning Lizette came to me. 

‘* Will it please you, mademoi- 

selle, that Jean will see you? It is 

about the grass.” And her strong 
white teeth flash out in a smile. 

That one lovely little meadow, belted 
by the trees of the plantation, has been 
a bone of contention between Jean 
and myself for some time. Every day 
for a week he has threatened it with 
the scythe and I have begged another 
day’s grace. 

‘* What dol care, Jean,” Ihave said, 
‘*if the cows won’t like the hay so 
well? They must eat it and make the 
best of it, as we all have to do some- 
times. I cannot let my pretty field go 
yet.” 

And then Jean shrugs his shoulders, 
and goes off muttering, and Lizette 
laughs and shakes her head over her 
saucepans. 

Now I feel the hour of doom has 
come, and [I follow Lizette with a 
sinking heart through the stone-paved 
passage and into the clean, sweet, sun- 
ny kitchen. In the door stands Jean, 
a new determination in his face. I 
mentally give in at once before the 
decision visible in his eyes, 

‘¢ Well, Jean ?” 

Jean shuffles his feet alittle. ‘‘ You 
will know, mademoiselle, that it must 
be that the grass will be cut to-day. 
The cows, pauvre enfants, must be con- 
sidered.” 

Poor Jean is apt to wax pathetic 
over his cows. I catch at one hope I 
have left. ‘* But, Jean, you have no 
men; and they are busy with the har- 
vest.” 

‘*Pardon, mademoiselle,” and Jean, 
who sees through my little artifice, 
looks at me with a kind of respectful 
contempt—‘ pardon; but old Pierre 
and Pierre ji/s are already here. I told 
them yesterday.”’ 

So then, while I imagined myself an 
absolute monarch in my little domain, 
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I see that Jean even quietly defies me 
and takes the reins of government into 
his own hands. I have grown accus- 
tomed to Lizette’s good-natured tyran- 
ny, but this is a new blow to my dig- 
nity. I walk out of the kitchen with- 
out a glance at the offending Jean. 
Alas! my pride receives another 
wound. I hear him whistling gayly as 
he passes the window; he has come off 
conqueror, and his beloved cows are 
sure now of the sweetest hay that can 
be found. 

I walked to the window for one 
more look at my pretty field sleeping 
in the warm, still sunshine. I have 
watched it every day in its changing 
beauty, in the morning cool and green, 
in the noontide with a warm, sunny 
haze lying low over it, and at evening 
rustled with a little breeze, and the 
tall shadows of the trees lying straight 
and dark across it. I must bid adicu 
to this now—to the rustling murmur 
of its many tongues; to my pretty, 
frightened shadows, flying across the 
grass when the wind stirs it. Already 
I hear Jean whetting his scythe. I 
turn my back resolutely to the win- 
dow, and—what is this? There is 
really a tear on the pages of my book. 
Lizette comes in with a bustling cheer- 
fulness. She asks if she shall make a 
pudding for the men’s dinner; then 
she goes to the window and looks out. 

‘*But, mademoiselle, they have be- 
gun,” she says in her high voice—- 
‘* Jean and old Pierre; and it is right; 
the grass will be cut. Jean has been 
much troubled about the hay.” 

‘And I have been much troubled 
by Jean,” I answer. 
Lizette laughs. 
good—he has a kind heart; mais—— 
She leaves the sentence unfinished. 
Her heels click along the passage; by- 
and-by I hear her singing a little har- 
vest song. The mowers do look pic- 
turesque. I see that as I pass the 


**Oh ! Jean he is 
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window. Old Pierre has on the scarlet 
cap which he wears both summer and 
winter. Pierre ji/s is quite a dandy in 
his way: his cap is perched on one side 
of his head; he has tied a bright blue 
handkerchief with orange spots about 
his neck. By-and-by I take my hat and 
saunter away through the glowing 
sunshine to the green bank under the 
shade of the trees, The men pull off 
their caps as I pass them, Jean’s face 
is radiant. 

‘* There has not been so fine grass— 
no, not for years,” he says. ‘* Mar- 
guerite and Jeanette will be pleased.” 
Marguerite and Jeanette are the 
cows. 

It is pleasant under the trees, and 
after a while I send Jean to the house 
for my book, There is a drowsy hum 
in the air—a great brown butterfly set- 
tles on my dress—yonder a black spi- 
der is mending his web. I have just 
liberated a poor fly from his meshes, 
and my rude touch has disturbed his 
tiny staircases, A little further on, a 
grasshopper is whirring in the sun. 

‘*Bon jour, madame.” 

The brown butterfly flutters away, 
and I look up to see standing before 
me in the sunshine the dark figure of 
my friend the Curé. We have had 
many long talks together—this grave, 
sad-faced priest and myself. I am an 
old woman and a heretic, and he is 
young—tive-and-thirty or thereabouts 
—and a rigid follower of the strictest 
sect in his faith; and yet somehow we 
have found out that we are not so dif- 
ferent after all. We both love the 
same Saviour, and both are trying to 
follow Him, though perhaps we place 
our feet a little differently. Who walks 
closest in the blessed footprints ? who 
can say? So it happens that some- 
times the Curé will come to me, when 
there is any sorrow or distress among 
his people where he thinks a woman’s 
hand is needed, and I help him all I 
can, and we never mind about the 
points of doctrine where we differ. 
Sometimes he will send me a plate of 
early cherries from his garden, and 
then I tell Lizette to take him one of 
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her little curd cheeses when she goes 
to market. 

A smile lights up the Cur¢’s face for 
a moment, as I make room for him on 
the bank beside me, and we commence 
to chat about the weather, and the har- 
vest, and the fruit. He turns his face 
to the sunshine, and I notice that he 
is tired. We have grown to be friends 
enough to be silent together, and so | 
sit and watch the changing expression 
of his face. Howl love them, these 
northern French faces! with their 
clear, pale skin, dark expressive eyes, 
and the wide, high arch of forehead. 
The Curé’s slender, nervous fingers 
were playing absently with a little 
bunch of field flowers, artistically 
grouped with long grasses and ferns. 
By-and-by I remarked upon their beau- 
ty. The Curé sighed. ‘Yes, ma- 
dame, they are pretty, but how soon 
they fade, even the most beautiful. 1 
am taking them there,” and he signed 
toward the little churchyard, with its 
mouldering crosses and moss-grown 
tombs. 

““T did not know that you had 
friends there, monsicur,” I said pres- 
ently. 

‘*T have no friends, madame. Par- 
don "—with a courteous bow—‘ you 
have been kind tome. There was one 
once who loved me, and she is there.” 

We had begun to speak in French. 
The Curé speaks English well, but 
with a sort of restraint. In his own 
tongue he is fervid, eloquent. 

‘*She is dead then ?” I asked. 

‘*For ten years. You will know, 
madame ”’—with a quick glance into 
my face, as if to assure himself of my 
sympathy—‘‘my mother’s brother was 
Curé of St. Simon many years ago. 
My father died, and I came here, My 
uncle had a great love for children, 
and there was a little one who played 
about the house. Her mother was 
dead, and her father, a grave, stern 
man, kept the Curé’s garden. She had 
long, fair hair, and eyes like yours, 
madame—a voice like a bird, and al- 
ways happy. That was Estelle.” 

The Curé paused, and his long, thin 
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fingers closed nervously about the flow- 
ers. Presently he goes on: 

_ **We always played together. She 
is the princess; I am the knight, come 
to rescue her from the giant. Then 
my uncle, the Curé, would tell us tales 
of the Revolution, to which we listen 
wonderingly. After that Estelle is 
Marie Antoinette; I am the king. 
Wien we part she throws her arms 
about my neck, with real tears on her 
cheeks. The days pass on. I was 
older than my years, madame, and Es- 
telle too had grown a woman, One 
day the Curé says: ‘My son, you will 
goto Paris. The path which you must 
tread is one of crucifixion.’ Then, 
madame, I was wicked. The blessed 
saints forgive me! I cursed the vows 
which had made of mea priest. For 
days I struggled with the tempter. 
Once a wild thought of flight came to 
me; a flight to some distant land, a 
new life with Estelle. By fasting and 
by prayer I conquered, and the Holy 
Mother aided me. When I returned, 
madame, I heard that Estelle was mar- 
ried. You wiil believe me, madame, 
I hoped that she was happy. I prayed 
the saints that no word of mine had 
disturbed her peace. But one day I 
saw her, madame, pale and wan, with 
the shade of a great sorrow in her 
eyes. My heart was wrung. I held 
out my hands. ‘Estelle!’ She drew 
away, and bent her head lowly. 

‘**T pray you, good father, to let me 
pass.’ 

‘*Madame, the words pierced me 
like a sword. The name—the Holy 
Virgin forgive me—how I hated it 
from her lips !—recalled me to myself. 
1 dropped my head upon my breast. 
Then sae came closer timidly. ‘You 
are not angry. You will bless me,’ 
she said.” 

I took the Curé’s flowers gently from 
his hands. He was crushing them in 
his close grasp. He did not seem to 
heed it, but went on hastily: 

‘*How could I bless her, madame ? 
I knelt upon the dusty road. ‘ Bless 
me, Esteile, for thou art neur the an- 
gels, while I, alas, am one of those 
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most evil ones.’ I went again to Paris, 
and then soon it happened my uncle, 
the Curé, died, and the Superior sent 
me in his place. When I came back, 
madame, they told me she was dead.” 

The Curé dropped his face in his 
hands. The warm sun sifting through 
the leaves flecks his solemn garb with 
gold ; the drowsy hum of bees comes to 
us softly. In the far distance there is 
the tinkle of a sheep bell. Iam filled 
with a profound pity, but I say noth- 


ing. Nature’s soothing voice is speak- 
ing to him. By-and-by he lifts his 
fave. 


‘*You will think this very wrong, 
madame ?” with a childlike wistful- 
ness in the soft, dark eyes. 

‘*No,” I say gently. ‘‘ You know 
my faith is different; in my church it 
is no sin for a priest to marry. When 
I think of a sorrow like this, my 
friend, do you wonder that I think my 
church holds the true gospel?” 

He flung out his hands despairingly. 
**No, no, madame, I must not listen. 
It is my only comfort that I was right. 
But see—it was not only myself— 
sometimes I wonder—oh, my God !” 


and he buried his face again. When 
he looked up he was very pale. His 


hand was thrust inside his robe, over 
his heart. 

‘*Tt is not so often, madame,” he 
said faintly. ‘‘I am content quite. It 
is right.” 

I said nothing. What was there to 
be said? He stretched out his hand 
for the flowers, ‘‘I will go, madame. 
It is not good to be with you. You 
are too sorry, too kind.” 

As he draws his hand out of his robe 
I notice on it adropof blood. ‘** What 
is that, my friend ?” 

The Curé blushes a little, and wipes 
it hastily away. ‘*That? Oh, it is 
nothing, madame.” Then, as my eyes 
still question him, he looks down, ‘It 
is a little cross, madame, which I have 
over my heart. When I do wrong as 
now, it is a remembrance.” 

Thad seen one of these crosses once— 
a thing which filled me with shudder- 
ing horror. While he had been speak- 
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ing he was all the time pressing this 
steel torture into his flesh! I gave 
him the flowers silently. He walked 
away a step or two, then came back 
and stood close beside me. ‘‘ Ma- 
dame !” he said in a strangely trou- 
bled voice; ‘‘there are tears on your 
cheeks. Just now you grew quite 
white. Ithank you. It is not right for 
me to take much pleasure. but your 
kindness is a comfort. I would, ma- 
dame, that we were of one faith.” 

‘Dear friend,” Isaid, ‘‘ which faith 
do you think makes its follower the 
happiest—yours or mine ?” 

He smiled compassionately. ‘‘ We 
are not here, madame, for happiness.” 

I shook my head. ‘* You are far be- 
yond me, friend, on the cold, white 
mountains, I love best the valley and 
the sunshine. God is nearest me 
there.” He only smiled again. These 
were heretic doctrines. I pointed to 
my friend the butterfly, swinging lazily 
on a bending grass. ‘‘ Look! there 
is happiness,” I said. ‘‘ Listen to the 
birds. What is it they are singing ? 
Is man alone of all God’s creatures 
doomed to constant misery ?” 

The Curé’s face clouded. ‘‘It isa 
mystery, madame. We must believe.” 

‘“*Then believe too, my friend, that 
God, who is above all, above the but- 
terfly, and the birds, and the sun- 
shine, and above you and me, will see 
and recognize the good in each.” 

**T believe that, madame.” 

** And try and believe,” I said, as he 
moved away, ‘‘a little more in the 
sunshine, a little less in the clouds.” 

He gives me no answer beyond his 
grave bow; but I hope God’s message 
of love and peace will reach him yet, 
by what means I do not know. My 
hand may not be permitted to hold 
out the cup to those thirsty lips, but 
some hand will. Perhaps the gentle, 
pierced hand itself, which is tenderest 
of all. 

We are alike in loneliness, the Curé 
and I. He makes no friends—never 
enters a door save where want or sor- 
row callshim. He has never yet cross- 


ed the threshold of the old chateau 
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even; and I—well, Iam content. No 
man will ever call me dearer than ali 
else beside; that dream was buried 
long ago one stormy night in the Ger- 
man ocean. No little children’s hands 
will ever cling about my dress. I too 
have my dead, and yet see there is a 
difference. My poor Curé walks al- 
ways in the shadow of offended jus- 
tice, while I sit quietly down in the 
broad, bright sunshine of eternal love. 
The Curé treads his thorny path reso- 
lutely, but I—I think my way the best. 

I sit a while longer, listening to the 
sounds I love—the rustle of the leaves, 
the twitter of hidden birds, the mur- 
mur of the ever-whispering woods. 
Jean is sharpening his scythe, and 
looking fondly at the scented billows 
of grass. He is exulting in the plea- 
sure Marguerite and Jeanette will have 
in munching it. The mowers come 
closer to the plantation. Old Pierre, 
who has had a good voice once, is 
chanting some mournful air slowly. I 
try to listen: 

“ The bell is tolling loud, Helene ! 

The bell is tolling loud ; 

And as I passed the convent gates 


I saw them sew a shroud : 
Ah, me, a shroud ! 





“T saw them sew a shrond, alas ! 
(The bell tolls loud again.) 

And as they sewed I saw their tears 
Drop slowly down like rain, 

Drop down like rain. 


“The shroud was thine, was thine, Helene. 
Oh! broad and deep the sea. 

The road is dark and strange, Helene, 

Yet I must follow thee, 

Must follow thee. 


“* They laid a cross upon thy breast. 
A nun’s garb shrouds thee now——”” 


**Ah! ah! Pierre,” Jean calls out 
sharply. ‘‘Is it thus thou wouldst 
season their hay, pauvres petites— 
shrouds and tolling bells! Parbleu, it 
is more than I can have.” 

There is a mellow haze hanging over 
the far-away hills. The village roofs 
glisten in the sunlight. I can see the 
churchyard lying warm and still in the 
golden light. Across it now a tall, 
dark shadow is moving, the only sha- 
dow in the picture! It is my friend 
the Curé. 

AMALIE La ForGE. 
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OT less than a score of universal 
exhibitions—more or less uni- 
versal—were held before that of Phila- 
delphia. Besides the great fairs of 
London, Paris, and Vienna, universal 
exhibitions, so called, have been cele- 
brated since 1851, at Munich, Florence, 
Amsterdam, Dublin, Cork, Cologne, 
Lyons, Oporto, Stettin, and even in 
New Zealand; while one is now, I be- 
lieve, doing famously in Japan, the 
admission fee being half a cent. Of 
all these I had attended but two, that 
of Paris in 1867, and of Lyons in 
1872 (this latter was quite an inter- 
esting one; they had a main building 
actually more than a mile long, and 
a fairly varied exhibit), and I had come 
to think of world’s fairs half au- 
tomatically, as a foreign thing; my 
limited experience of them having been 
on foreign ground. So that on enter- 
ing the great buildings at Fairmount 
park, and finding them filled with an 
exclusively American crowd, I had a 
little shock of surprise. The number 
and size of the exhibition buildings, 
the beauty of their situation, the gay 
look of the grounds, all had their own 
illusion, and tended, however unrea- 
sonably, to make the inexperienced 
visitor, like myself, expect to find 
something notably foreign in the com- 
pany within—to look for some such 
assemblage, for instance, as might 
have been seen at the expositions of 
Paris or Vienna—for a crowd with 
plenty of motley color in it, with out- 
landish costumes to be seen at every 
turn, and kings, princes, and poten- 
tates as occasional centres of interest 
and attraction. 

But though our show contained so 
much that was foreign, its visitors 
were nearly all American—at least 
while I was there. They formed one 
of the most interesting features of the 
exhibition ; and they did not complain, 
like some of the foreign exhibitors, at 


being included with other objects 
of curiosity and regarded as a part of 
the show. The curious strangers of 
May and June had long been gone 
away, and few foreign faces were to 
be seen. It was, I suppose, the most 
completely American crowd that has 
ever been brought together in such 
numbers; probably ninety-nine out of 
a hundred were citizens. Not, of 
course, true men of the soil, dccaiwe 
aitéydovec ; for nowhere, perhaps, in this 
country, at any great gathering, would 
any such ratio of natives be possible, 
since one-seventh or more of our to- 
tal population is foreign-born, But it 
hardly needed the second glance to see 
that this crowd was fully representa- 
tive, at least of the northern and west- 
ern States; that this was the place 
of all places to see the American peo- 
ple, such as they are, natives and nat- 
uralized together. Observations made 
here were at least made upon them 
authentically, and upon no others; 
and if one’s conclusions were wrong, it 
would not be for the lack of genuine 
data. In our half European cities, 
like New York, the study of their do- 
mestic traits may be confused by the 
number of foreigners; it was not so at 
our great fair. No, it was the Ameri- 
“an people that was there on exhibi- 
tion as well as the world’s products; 
the American people, thronging thither 
in multitudes that no man could num- 
ber—except the gate-keepers. How 
the crowd surged in upon the grounds, 
and poured through the great doors, 
to flow down the aisles and passages 
of the Main Building! It was late in 
September when I made my first visit 
to the fair, and both city and country 
were sending out their tens of thou- 
sands daily upon a similar errand. 
The harvesting was done, and the 
farmers came in great bands, with 
their wives and children and children’s 
children; it resembled the migration 
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of races. The city people were closing 
their holidays; and like birds of pas- 
sage they made the Exhibition a rest- 
ing place—or rather a stopping place, 
for no one there gave rest to the sole 
of his foot—during their flight from 
the country to the town. What 
swarms of fine feathers settled there ! 
In the jewellers’ booths one got a fresh 
idea not only of the number of large 
diamonds in the world, but also of 
what Mr. Dana calls ‘‘the over-pro- 
duction of women”; and there were 
throngs of children too, for on Satur- 
days the schools, then recently openea, 
sent what appeared to be a large part 
of the rising generation, with a view, 
I believe, to forming their minds. And 
the ‘‘State days,” so called, were fol- 
lowing closely one upon another, and 
bringing forth the rural patriot in such 
numbers that you would think hardly 
a voter could be left behind. The lit- 
tle structures, more or less picturesque 
in style, that were known as the 
**State buildings,” were constantly 
thronged. All day long the crowd 
poured in and out of them, pressing up 
the stairways and through the halls, 
and spreading itself out in reading 
rooms and parlors; accomplishing lit- 
tle, however, but the attrition of the 
State carpets, and the fonctionnement, 
as the French say, of the State spit- 
toons. 

And it was a curiously aimless 
crowd; for the wooden State houses 
were hardly a sight to see, nor did 
they contain anything to look at. The 
journals indeed might be read there, 
and registers were provided in which 
many of the visitors entered their 
names; lunch, too, could be eaten in 
these buildings, and some wrote or re- 
ceived letters in them, so that they 
were not wholly without a reason for 
being. But they offered an excellent 
point of view for observing the nation- 
al unrest of which we hear so much. 
The trait was isolated here, and act- 
ing upon the largest scale; the mob 
element, the mobile trait, that is, in 
the character of the people, seemed to 
be disengaged and in full play. The 
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great crowd, continuously renewing it- 
self, ‘‘ for everchanging, yet thesame,” 
contorted and twisted itself before 
you, like the great serpent of Misgard ; 
it hed the aggregative energy of mi- 
grating locusts, or of thick snow 
flakes, of a swarm composed of insig- 
nificant units, but driving in the mass 
with irresistible power. It was one of 
the living forces, of which we have 
often to be content with reading only, 
made concrete and working in plain 
sight; and it was strange to see how 
little of intelligent will seemed to con- 
trol the movement of the crowd; it 
flowed onward vaguely, as in a dream, 
as if following some blind impulse 
which it could not resist. 

On a more trivial scale, elsewhere, I 
noticed the same unrest, and not with- 
out thankfulness: in the picture gal- 
leries, namely, where most of these 
random studies of traits were made. 
During the week of my first visit these 
galleries were crowded to a discomfort- 
able excess; and yet seats were to be 
had without long waiting, even where 
the press was the thickest, as in the 
room containing the old English paint- 
ings, or before Makart’s great picture of 
Catherine Cornaro. For the chairs and 
sofas were not long occupied by the 
same person; none of these restless art 
students were persistently sedentary. 
Each visitor had, apparently, like Shel- 
ley’s lover, a spirit in his feet; at any 
rate the good points of view were soon 
vacated fer an equally hurried new- 
comer. The company was certainly a 
more restless one than that which 
‘assisted ” at the Paris Exposition. 
Everybody was walking, running, or 
riding; everything was seen by 
glances, and but few were attentively 
looking at what they had come to see. 
I might say rather that people seem- 
ed to be looking at everything and 
seeing nothing. I suppose this is 
more or less the way with every crowd 
at a great exposition; one cannot ex- 
pect the artisans, for instance, to take 
much interest in the geological exhib- 
its, or the farmers to have a lively ap- 
preciation of the calculating engine. 
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But it seemed to me that this crowd 
was left quite without guidance; not 
so much, indeed, as to what they 
should see as to what they should not 
try to see. All the visitors’ hand- 
books were bad, because they encour- 
aged people to see everything, or to 
try to see everything. Each comer 
was advised how to go over the whole 
ground of the Exhibition in one day, 
or in three days, or nine, according to 
his time; there was the same rule for 
everybody, and people spent their time 
in looking at things which they did 
not want to see, and seeing, could not 
possibly understand. 

Yes, a large part of the sight-seeing 
at our Exhibition was rather aimless, 
rather profitless, like sight-seeing else- 
where. People made a promenade, 
and called it study. And yet in cer- 
tain ways the show ‘‘educated” the 
people, though not perhaps in so many 
ways, or so thoroughly, as the sanguine 
sort predicted. The art galleries, for 
instance, though not abundant in first- 
rate work, seemed to be checking two 
particular faults on the part of the 
public—faults quite distinct from each 
other; namely, squeamishness and van- 
dalism. If we may trust the accounts 
of earlier visitors, a more morbid deli- 
cacy in respect to the nude works of 
art exhibited was shown during the 
earlier weeks of the fair than toward 
its close. Certainly the October spec- 
tators did not seem to be in trouble of 
mind when looking at the Italian stat- 
ues or the Austrian pictures, some of 
which were quite as nude as nature, or 
more so; nor did they manifest a great 
deal more of morbid consciousness be- 
fore Barcaglia’s ‘‘ Blind Love,” for in- 
stance, or Felix’s ‘‘ Bacchantes,” than 
you might remark among the visitors 
in a public gallery of Rome or Vienna. 
For the most part, that is to say, they 
had learned to look innocently upon 
this sort of art, to think of the art 
rather than of the nakedness. But as 
I stood near certain paintings and stat- 
ues that a Puritan would have called 
particularly ‘‘immoral,” and watched 
the behavior of the crowd, at intervals 
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I saw a frightened glance or an avert- 
ed eye, or noted some timid creature 
scuttling quietly away from the riskful 
neighborhood; and I confess having 
felt not a little sympathy for the trou- 
ble of some of the more timid spirits— 
for shrinking girls, confronted sudden- 
ly with these alarming nudities, or for 
old-fashioned country folk brought 
face to face with what their life-long 


training, or lack of training, had 
taught them to think impure. It dis- 


turbed these good people to be brought 
near to so much nature. They had no 
justificatory theory by which to keep 
up their courage, and could not reflect 
that while each of the senses has its 
own peculiar standard of modesty, 
permitting us, for instance, to hear of 
what we may not look upon, or to see 
things that we do not choose to speak 
of, the sight has, in the North, a spe- 
cial or local standard of its own in this 
matter of the modest and the immod- 
est; and that this standard is a quite 
artificial one. For in the North the 
eye is trained to the sight of the cloth- 
ed human form; and being so trained, 
has acquired a timidity unknown in 
southern countries, where the climate 
permits the nude to be better known, 
and known without offence to a more 
natural modesty. The northern mind, 
being thus at a further remove from 
nature, is further too from the plastic 
arts which dea! with natural form and 
color than are the southern races; to 
it the creative faculty in sculpture or 
painting comes more rarely, and the 
power of deeply appreciating the 
works of either art. The colder races 
need to be civilized in these respects 
by the southern nations, whence all 
plastic art has come, or let us rather 
say to be recalled to a more natural 
and primitive feeling respecting the 
beauty of the human form. Well, the 
northern races are being so recalled by 
the art of the South; even Germany, 
which is not only a northern, but essen- 
tially an inland country, and therefore 
placed by nature at double distance 
from the sweeter traits of civilization— 
and, being so placed, she has made most 
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strenuous and not unsuccessful efforts 
to gain the sympathies of the esthetic 
world—even Germany has developed 
an interesting school of art; and we 
Americans, who are both northern and 
remote from the art centres, yet not 
more unfavorably placed upon the map 
than the Germans are placed, have still 
a similar task before us. 

Principles like these are easily 
enough admitted by the Latins; but 
they are perhaps less familiar in the 
North than they should be. To how 
many of the rural visitors to our fair, 
for instance, firm in the conviction 
that they were the people, and that 
wisdom should die with them, were 
they familiar? And yet what the 
crowd in the art galleries needed was 
less the education than the innocence 
of the eye; less a doctrine of things 
pure and impure than the unbiassed 
and simple vision by which we may 
contemplate, for their beauty’s sake, 
the exquisite aspirations of art. The 
aspiration of noble art is to give us the 
charm, the sweetness of beauty with- 
out its temptation. The charm of 
beauty, without its danger: did many 
of the gazers at our great fair perceive 
or admit that intent on the part of the 
artists who had worked for them? 
I think it is not impossible, even in 
the North, to look innocently upon 
the image of perfect human fairness, 
as men are said to have looked upon 
each other in the prime, and to find 
man, like the creation, in the Septua- 
gint phrase, very beautiful. I say 
nothing of pictures in which the mo- 
tive is double—of bathers who have no 
thought of bathing, but only of being 
admired, or of chained Andromedas, 
chained not to suffer, but to pose. In 
all this class of subjects the artist says 
one thing and means another. But 
there are not a few artists who depict 
beauty purely for beauty’s sake; and 
certainly something is gained, or re- 
gained, when a northern mind acquires 
ihe power of looking without offence 
upon the pure beauty of the human 
form. 

An education of this sort, as it seem- 
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ed to me, was being accomplished at 
our Exhibition; and perhaps it was in 
consequence of such a change, of such 
a purifying of the provincial mind, 
such a sweetening of the provincial 
temper, that the vandalism committed 
in the art galleries grew less and less 
as the show continued. There was 
more mutilation of statues and pictures 
at the first than some of the patriotic 
would admit, but the facts were unde- 
niable; I saw the scratches and punc- 
tures of the pictures, the scars of the 
marble, the multitudinous prints of 
canes and umbrellas upon the polished 
surfaces of inlaid tables; and I took 
pains to verify my observations by 
questioning guardians who had been 
on duty from the beginning in the 
halls where the mutilations occurred. 
Naturally enough these officials did 
not often incline to magnify the 
amount of the mischief done in their 
precincts; but I was amased by the 
answer of one of them, a policeman in 
the annex to Memorial Hall, to my 
question whether he had known of any 
damage done by the public to the stat- 
ues in that building: ‘‘ Yes,” said he, 
‘*there was about half a dozen images 
broke in the Italian department.” The 
iconoclasts were not all gone away as 
yet, for another ‘‘image” was broken 
on the very day of this testimony; 
and at the first, as some of the journals 
advised us, so much injury, either 
wanton or careless, or both, was done 
in the Austrian department, that its 
docrs had to be closed and guarded 
within ten days after the opening of 
the Exhibition. This was denied in 
some of the journals, but it was none 
the less a fact; and the Austrian offi- 
cial in charge, telling me of it, added 
that the French department closed its 
doors at one time, for the same reason. 

Some of this vandalism was doubt- 
less wanton, the outcome of the north- 
ern bitterness, of the blind iconoclas- 
tic spirit which we call Puritan—the 
enmity to joy, to beauty, that came al- 
most necessarily from the pinched con- 
ditions of northern life during the 
middle ages. One might call this sa- 
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cred fury the last ebb of that religious 
zeal which despoiled the magnificent 
cathedrals of Holland, Brabant, and 
Picardy, during the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century. Was it an ex- 
piring wave of the same movement 
that reached Philadelphia, a vestige of 
that old zeal lingering in America as a 
survival, and retaining enough vitality 
to scratch a canvas here and there, or 
to chip a statue when the guard was 
absent ? 

It might have been so; and yet, af- 
ter the police had taken a few of these 
zealots in hand, the chief part of the 
injury done to the works of art at our 
Exhibition came, I think, from care- 
lessness; it was not done with intent. 
Often, indeed, it resulted from a too 
lively admiration of the works them- 
selves, from a too urgently Hellenizing 
tendency, if I may say so, on the part 
of the crowd. There was a consider- 
able class of critics, for instance, who 
had but an imperfect command of such 
technical terms as ‘‘ foreground” and 
‘‘background”; and yet they had 
views on esthetic subjects none the 
less, and felt impelled to express them. 
Under these unlucky verbal limitations 
a cape or an umbrella, judiciously 
flourished, became quite necessary to 
the fruitfulness of their commentary. 
It certainly seems a hard case to re- 
strict a critical mind in the means of 
expression, but liberty has its dangers; 
and it appeared that these enthusiasts, 
in the heat of exposition, often scratch- 
ed the canvases that they were blam- 
ing, or punched holes in those that 
they praised; the violent pressure of 
the audience from the rear causing the 
perforation of the picture at the very 
moment when its beauties were being 
the most intelligently admired. Then 
again we had the meditative critic, 
who took his seat upon the railings of 
the galleries—and this was an admira- 
ble position, enabling him to get the 
finest possible view of the large pic- 
tures upon the opposite wall. Still, it 
became necessary to forbid him the oc- 
cupation of this point of vantage; for 
it happened, now and then, that he 


nodded while on the perch, and lost 
his balance. or, however vigilant, was 
pushed from it by some unexpected 
movement of the crowd; contributing 
his own figure, in consequence, to 
whatever historical piece might chance 
to be hung behind him; or, by insert- 
ing the ferule of the family umbrella 
into the foreground, transforming a 
landscape into a genre picture in the 
twinkling of an eye. The end of it 
was that the use of the perch and the 
employment of walking sticks and 
other pointers, in didactic criticism, 
had to be forbidden. The restriction 
was well intended, but it failed to 
please that class of the public which 
had complained from the first, as I un- 
derstood, that many of the very finest 
pictures in the Exhibition had been 
hung guite beyond the reach of canes 
or umbrellas. 

As for ourselves, can we make any 
fair comparison between the leading 
schools that were represented here ? 
I am not insensible, I think, to the dan- 
gers of generalizing in criticism. But 
in this case, if ever, that method would 
seem allowable and fruitful. For the 
Exhibition itself was a generalization. 
Its visitors, indeed, were but in small 
part foreign; but the show represent- 
ed the products of the world, and fair- 
ly deserved to be called cosmopolitan 
for its fulness and range; and though 
as a whole it was a commercial show— 
more commercial, that is, than the 
famous world’s fairs that preceded it, 
if we may believe the ubiquitous wan- 
derers who have attended all of them; 
and surely its esthetic element was less 
predominant than that of the Paris ex- 
position of 1867; still our show had a 
great variety of interest, even in that 
less predominant element of art beau- 
ty; and not the least was the notice- 
able unevenness of merit in the for- 
eign art exhibits. There was an ele- 
ment of curious interest here; for this 
unevenness, this inequality, did not 
accord with the respective merits of 
the leading schools represented; it 
bore little evident relation to the gen- 
erally recognized rank in art of such 
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countries as England, Holland, France, 
Austria, Spain. He would be a ven- 
turesome critic who should insist too 
rigidly upon any given order of pre- 
cedence among these schools, either 
as they exist in their own countries or 
as they were represented at Philadel- 
phia, and I will not propose any very 
positive rank of merit in the matter. 
And yet I think we might venture 
to group six or seven of the leading 
schools in order, and not be very tar 
from a just estimate of their showing 
at our great fair; premising carefully 
that such a comparison should regard 
the average merit of each collection, 
whether large or small, and take ac- 
count therefore of quality, not of quan- 
tity: aiming thus to give the smaller 
exhibits, if we must call them such, as 
much credit for their deserts as the 
larger. Even that would be a riskful 
thing to attempt; and before doing it, 
let us ask what order of merit the 
judges assigned to the nine leading 
schools, as indicated by their awards ? 
Dividing the number of oil paintings 
in each national exhibit by the num- 
ber of medals respectively awarded, 
we get a certain rank of merit as at 
first agreed upon by the entire body of 
judges; a later award, made by a mi- 
nority of them, and possessing, ac- 
cording to the accounts of corre- 
spondents who claimed official knowl- 
edge of the circumstances, the unfair- 
ness that we ascribe to judgments 
called er parte, indicated a different 
order; but this was the result of the 
original decisions, according to the 
statement I refer to. England came 
first, Russia and Germany second, Nor- 
way third, France and Austria fourth, 
Spain fifth, Holland sixth, and Italy 
seventh. 

It is to be remembered that this de- 
cision of the judges takes account of 
the old pictures exhibited as well as of 
the modern; and—not to disparage 
her modern work—that England had 
an easy supremacy because she sent us 
a large number of valuable old paint- 
ings: Barry, Constable, Fuseli, Law- 
rence, Reynolds, Northcote, Turner, 
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West—we had the privilege of seeing 
the work of all these famous men, and 
of others whose canvases are seldom 
to be seen in America, or not at all— 
strange divinities, though of familiar 
name. The French exhibit, again, in- 
ciuded but few of their foremost names, 
and was of inferior rank except in 
technical qualities; and yet, though 
its average merit was disappointing, it 
was much the largest of the foreign 
collection, and contained, almost by 
necessity, not a few excellent pictures. 

But when it comes to the collective 
judgment, one must go by his own im- 
pressions; and it seemed to me— 
though I submit my judgment with 
diffidence, as being that of a merely 
American mind—that the honors of 
our Exhibition, for modern oil paint- 
ings, might have been distributed not 
unfairly somewhat as follows: Medals 
for the highest average merit to Aus- 
trin and Holland; for the second (al- 
ways considering the modern work 
only), to England; for the third, 
in nearly equal proportion to France, 
Spain, and Belgium; while Italy, 
mother of modern art, could not take 
even the fourth honors, being far dis- 
tanced in the race by the more vigor- 
ous children of her own culture. 

I have mentioned two different esti- 
mates of merit because I do not wish 
to insist upon the one submitted by 
myself, and I would not have my ar- 
gument, such as it is, turn necessarily 
upon data of my own making. But 
taking, now, whichever of the two esti- 
mates may seem the better, the more 
justly representative of what we 
saw in the foreign galleries at Fair- 
mount park, our first question recurs: 
How are we to account for the great 
discrepancy of merit between what 
some of these leading nations sent us 
and what they actually had to send ¢ 
If at Philadelphia the art of Italy and 
France failed to compare well with 
that of Austria, Holland, England— 
and I think that a majority of the seri- 
ous critics will agree that it did fail— 
what was the cause of the defect ¢ 
Why, in a word, did France and Italy 
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send us so many of their poorest pic- 
tures, while England, and Austria, 
and Holland were sending us so many 
of their best ¢ 

That again is a hard question, and 
one that cannot be answered, I sus- 
pect, te the general edification. Nor 
am I sure that I shall venture to pro- 
pose any answer. If there is any- 
thing from which I shrink, it is from 
saying things uncomplimentary to my 
countrymen; particularly after having 
received so many deserved reproofs 
for having ventured, in some of those 
moments of abandonment which occa- 
sionally overtake even the most deter- 
minedly eulogistic critic, to question 
the unquestionable thing—the taste, 
namely, the general artistic skill and 
feeling of our community, so famous 
for its advancement in the higher cul- 
ture. No; let us say nothing that is 
not complimentary; but this remark 
may be risked, namely: The best 
paintings in our Exhibition came, 
as a rule, from the European countries 
in which Americans travel and sojourn 
the least. That is perhaps worth con- 
sidering for a moment. Our tourists 
do not often winter or summer, for in- 
stance, in Austria, in Holland, in Eng- 
land: at the most they pass rapidly 
through these countries on their way 
to more favored and favorite regions, 
such as France and Italy. And France 
and Italy—that is to say, Paris and 
Italy—are, on the other hand, the 
chosen resorts of the American travel- 
ler, the abiding places where his tastes 
and culture, his habits and natural 
history are the most widely known 
and admired, where he is at once a joy 
and a profit to the natives. It is in 
Paris, Florence, Rome, that he bestows 
the larger part of his enlightened pat- 
ronage upon foreign art. Now it is 
precisely these places that, having 
good art at home, sent their poorest 
to Philadelphia; while the countries 
which, as I say, we do not much fre- 
quent, sent us of their best art, 
both old and recent; England, which 
we visit little, in spite of our fre- 
quent passing through the country, 
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and Spain, which we do not visit 
at all, actually baring the walls of 
their national galleries to lend us 
specimens of their classic productions. 
In Holland, again, we are little known 
except by our fame; but we have sin- 
cere admirers in Holland. The Dutch- 
men, asarule, believe quite heartily in 
American ideas, taste, prosperity, and 
progress, and one of them, a man of 
high culture, has assured me, quite with- 
out irony, as I believe, that in the best 
society of Amsterdam it is still thought 
to be a high privilege, a rare piece of 
good fortune, political and spiritual, to 
be an American citizen rather than a 
Belgian, say, or a German. It is a lit- 
tle difficult, perhaps, to refer this con- 
viction on the part of the Hollanders 
to their actual observation of our coun- 
trymen, and I am speaking of actual 
knowledge by observation, such as the 
Parisians have of us, or the Floren- 
tines. But the fact remains that the 
Hollanders, thinking highly of us, but 
getting their ideas of us rather from 
books than from sight, sent us their 
best pictures, while the French, an 
equally acute and intelligent people, 
and knowing us not in an ideal and 
literary way, but by actual observation, 
sent us their worst. Can it be that 
where we are the best known we are 
after all the least understood? The 
thought is painful; so painful that I 
wiil leave the subject with a remark of 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, also, I think, not 
meant to be ironical; I take it from the 
New York ‘ Tribune,” that always 
entertaining journal: ‘‘ The fact is,” 
he says, ‘‘that neither our intellectual 
development, our average culture, our 
taste and refinement, nor the stability 
of our institutions, our public order, 
the security of person and property, 
and the inherent purifying virtue be- 
longing to our people, are recognized 
in Europe.” I think that is not ironi- 
cal, wishing that I couid be sure of it; 
but in either case it may bear some- 
what on the question why they sent 
us such poor pictures from France and 
Italy. 

The minor collections of pictures had 
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less subtle elements of interest than 
these. To me they were as attractive 
as the larger exhibits: they had no 
little range and variety, and they satis- 
fied frankly one’s curiosity about the 
art and the landscape of many coun- 
tries that are comparatively strange to 
us. The larger number, indeed, of the 
countries in Christendom that had any 
native art, sent specimens of it, more 
or fewer; even the Hawaiian Isiands 
exhibited oil paintings, and among 
them a landscape executed by a nutive 
whose grandfather was an aboriginal 
savage. If it takes three generations 
to make a gentleman, it takes four or 
tive at least to make an artist, and the 
artist was clearly not quite perfected 
in this case; but his picture was an in- 
teresting bit of tendenz, in the Ger- 
man phrase. So, too, was the South 
American art, as shown in the large 
and lurid paintings, more or less his- 
torical, that were sent to us from Bra- 
zil; in one of which, composed for the 
most part of cannon flashes and red 
smoke, the imposing form of that ex- 
cellent ruler, Dom Pedro, might be 
seen surrounded by groups of sailors 
who had quitted their guns in the 
very crisis, apparently, of a naval en- 
gagement to throw up their hats in 
honor of their Emperor. 

All of the South American art had 
for us as foreigners this interest of 
curiosity, a distinct value from that 
of technical merit. The Argentine 
Republic, for instance, sent pictures 
which were as good as travel, showing 
us Panama, Guayaquil, and Santiago 
with its gleaming piles of buildings 
and long ranges of noble mountains 
towering in the distance. Our con- 
tinental neighbors, the Mexicans, also 
exhibited paintings of their own 
scenery: the road and wood of Cha- 
pultepec, and the vast elevated valley, 
surrounded by mountains, on which 
their capital city stands, the region 
which Cortez gazed on with rapture 
before descending into the newly dis- 
covered world to plunder and destroy. 
One does not look upon such a land- 
scape merely as a piece of painting; 
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to the untravelled spectator the scene 
is as fresh as it was to Cortez, though 
the valley, robbed of much of its 
greenery, is said to be less beauti- 
ful now than it was in the great 
plunderer’s time. But strange vege- 
tation is there, and the wide-extend- 
ing water near which the enormous 
piles of the modern city rise from the 
plateau, and the gigantic Mexican 
mountains forming the distant back- 
ground; the ‘* White Lady,” with her 
pallid cones of snow, and Popocate- 
petl, lifting his radiant summit eight- 
een thousand feet into the air. 

The pictures from Norway, again, 
were near at hand, and what value 
they had for the untravelled, like my- 
self ! Most of us have wished, I think, 
to see the extraordinary landscapes of 
Scandinavia; and here was vigorous 
painting of it, as in Thurman’s mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Hardangerfiord,”’ or Méller’s 
‘* Fiorland,” with their stern Northern 
beauty, water, cliff, and snow, and 
the narrow sea losing itself among the 
mountains, The whole range of that 
noble scenery was given, from its mild- 
er look in Norman’s ‘ Norwegian 
Fiord,” and Gude’s ‘*‘ Fresh Breeze on 
the Coast,” to that stony landscape by 
Miller, ‘‘The Kirkevig near Lyse- 
kil, Sweden ”—a bleak and storm-bit- 
ten village upon a wild seaside, a bit- 
ter Northern bareness. All of these 
works satisfied our curiosity in a di- 
rect and authentic manner, and one 
was content to enjoy many of them 
without thinking of their technical 
merits. Some of them were as wild 
and fresh as the modern Scandinavian 
music. 

But the foreign pictures had a pecu- 
liar interest in the mere fact of being 
thus brought together from so far, in 
the juxtaposition that enabled us to 
compare the ends of the earth with 
each other. They assembled the geo- 
graphical traits not only of landscape, 
of mountain, plain, and city, but also 
of art and manners (as notably in a 
curious series of New Zealand pictures 
shown in the Main Building); and 
more than this, they gave the oppor- 
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tunity for discriminating general traits 
in art and manners—such an opportu- 
nity as no amount of travel could give. 
That is, of course, a chief value of 
world-expositions in general, that they 
do bring the ends of the earth togeth- 
er; but i think the interest of these 
contrasts was sharper in the art galle- 
ries than anywhere else in the Exhibi- 
tion. Standing in Mexico, for instance, 
you could look through open doors in- 
to Sweden and Spain; it was like be- 
ing in three countries at once. In 
this strong light of contrast the art of 
each country revealed its distinctive 
traits even more clearly than it could 
reveal them upon its own native 
ground; for in the absence of such a 
means of comparison the acutest critic 
must lose something of the sharpness 
of his memories, as while traversing a 
continent or an ocean, in going 
from New York to Australia, for in- 
stance, or from Paris to the Argentine 
Republic. As I have said, I am not 
going to plunge into generalizing criti- 
cism; but I may add that some of the 
exhibits from the less known foreign 
countries afforded, as it seemed to me, 
in such general traits as drawing, col- 
or, choice of subjects, not a little con- 
firmation of those interesting ‘* provi- 
sional theories ” current in the scienti- 
fic world, by which it is sought to 
show the controlling, the really domi- 
nant influence of the outer physical 
world upon our esthetic faculties, the 
power of nature upon the mind, 

Take the Danish pictures, for in- 
stance, all painted by authentic na- 
tives, if we may decide by their resi- 
dences and names, as given in the cat- 
alogue: how evident it seemed that 
the cold skies of the North Sea had 
lent their tones to the canvas, had 
subdued the very eye and feeling of 
the painter to their own pallid temper ! 
In almost every work from Denmark 
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there was the same crude style of col- 
oring, the same careful and unimagi- 
native realism, and the same depoetiz- 
ing treatment of landscape. These 
artists, with the best intent in the 
world, and with technical skill by no 
means contemptible, seemed unable, 
like most of the English pre-Raphael- 
ites, to fix the more winning traits of na- 
ture; and this was the case not only at 
home, in their studies of northern land, 
and sea, and sky; but the chilly genius 
followed them upon their southward 
travels, and disenchanted the warmer 
landscapes that they treated. Is there 
any more picturesque subject than 
Heidelberg castle ? and yet in one of 
their pictures it was completely depo- 
etized and disenchanted, apparently 
by lack of sympathy on the part of the 
artist with the almost tropical summer 
beauty of the ruin. In another sub- 
ject, taken from the real South, Ham- 
mer’s ‘* Fountain in Ariccia,” an Ital- 
jan sunset was represented; but the 
light of the sky, though brilliant, had 
no glow; the southern sun had failed 
to cheer the painter, or at least to 
thaw the wintry habit of his pencil. 
His picture, bright with unmelting 
color, reminded me of the difficulties 
of that earlier craftsman, Agathon the 
poet, whom Aristophanes laughed at 
for his torpitude in cold weather: 
XELMWVOS OVY 
bvros kataxdumew tas atpdpas oF padiov, 

it was a stiff job for him to turn a 
stanza in the winter time. 

The October wind blew in chilly at 
the northern windows of Memorial 
Hall as I turned away to leave the Ex- 
hibition; but, meditating on the co- 
gent power of climate, I was glad for 
the sake of American art that our lines 
of latitude had fallen to us, though in 
more inclement regions, no further 
northward than those of Italy and 
Spain. 

Titus Munson Coan. 
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i May, A. D. 330, the first Chris- 

tian emperor of the then intact 
Roman empire dedicated with the 
name of ‘‘New Rome” the city he 
had made his capital. But already 
on this site Greeks had lived; Grecian 
galleys had ploughed these waters; 
the language of Homer and of Demos- 
thenes had been heard on these hills 
for a thousand years, 

Among the very earliest records of 
authentic history the site of Constan- 
tinople makes its mark. Long before 
the great Persian invasion under 
Xerxes, when the silly autocrat thought 
to punish the genius of the Hellespont 
for the impertinence of destroying 
his bridge of boats, long before the 
first Persian invasion under Darius, 
there flourished here the city which 
gave name to the famous Byzantine 
empire. Enterprising Greeks from 
Megara had found a new home not 
less inviting than their native Attic 
soil, on the little promontory which 
looks down upon where the waters of 
the dark and stormy Euxine mingle 
with the lighter waves of the Propon- 
tis. 

When Darius crossed from Asia 
into Europe Byzantium had existed 
more than a hundred and fifty years. 
The bridge of boats on which the Per- 
sian monarch crossed the Bosphorus 
was thrown across the strait at a point 
so near Byzantium that it is not 
strange his ruthless barbarians should 
pounce upon and destroy the first 
Grecian city that lay in their path on 
the hither side of the line separating 
the coveted European shores from 
their ancient dominions. 

The city remained waste, however, 
but little more than a decade. It was 
rebuilt about B. C. 480 by Greeks rep- 
resenting both the leading States of 
ancient Greece, Athens and Sparta. 
Thus began that heterogeneous popu- 
lation and those divided and often an- 


tagonistic interests which have formed 
so conspicuous an element in her his- 
tory in modern as well as ancient 
times. 

Many names illustrious in Grecian 
history are connected with the con- 
quest and reconquest of Byzantium. 
Cimon brought it under Athenian con- 
trol. Later Alcibiades retook it from 
the Spartans, to fall again into the 
hands of Lysander. Xenophon, in 
his return with the remnant of his fa- 
mous ‘‘ ten thousand,” passed through 
it and enjoyed its hospitality. The 
eloquence of Demosthenes brought 
Athenian aid under Phocion to Byzan- 
tium when under siege by Philip of 
Macedon. Once the Macedonians near- 
ly succeeded in surprising the city by 
night, when their presence was reveal- 
ed to its defenders by a sudden flash 
of light. The Byzantines saw in this 
a special divine interposition in their 
behalf; and in testimony of their 
gratitude, inscribed a crescent on their 
coins, and this became thereafter the 
especial emblem of the city. When, 
more than eighteen hundred years lat- 
er, the city was conquered by the 
Turks, the crescent became the nation- 
al emblem of the Ottoman Empire. 
Thus was the symbol of the chief sup- 
porter of the faith of Islam in modern 
times borrowed from a Christian city. 

After Byzantium became a Christian 
city and the capital of the Roman em- 
pire—fitly called by all the world, not 
by the name its founder gave it, but 
by the glory his own name shed upon 
it—its record is easily traced in his- 
tory, through the reigns of Theodosius 
the Great, of Justinian, and of scores 
of less famous Grecian emperors, till 
it becomes the chief pride of its Mos- 
lem conquerors, especially through all 
that golden age of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, which culminated under Suley- 
man the Magnificent. 

Viewed politically, the site of Con- 
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stantinople has been one of steadily 
growing importance. The Emperor 
Diocietian had, before the end of the 
third century, fixed his eastern capital 
at Nicomedia, distant from old Byzan- 
tium one day’s journey for a Grecian 
galley or a Roman trireme. But even 
if Constantine had not been attracted 
to Byzantium by the incomparably 
greater beauty and fitness of the site, 
the Christian emperor would not have 
been likely to choose his seat where 
the chief persecutor of the Christians 
had chosen his, and where the flames 
of persecution had but just now so 
fiercely blazed. 

Long before the time of Constantine 
the growing Roman empire required 
an imperial centre nearer to its geo- 
graphical centre than its old capital 
on the Tiber; and certainly, if Con- 
stantine had fixed his new capital 
with the aid of modern science and 
art, he could not possibly have chosen 
a site which would prove so natural a 
political centre as the one he actually 

«selected. 

Compare it to-day, considered as 
the capital of a great empire, with 
Rome, or with any European capital. 
There is not one of them all that can 
sustain the comparison for a moment. 
Constaatinople sits like a queen on 
the one great highway between Europe 
and Asia. Her site is easy of defence. 
She has a magnificent harbor. She is 
facile mistress of the sea on either 
side, by means of the straits of the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont. What 
is the site of London, or Paris, or 
Berlin, or Vienna, or St. Petersburgh 
in the comparison? No wonder the 
Czar has long looked with envious 
eyes toward the Golden Horn—to the 
capital city of the Greek church and 
the Greek empire. No wonder that 
the whole ‘‘Eastern question” has 
long hinged on what is to be done 
with Constantinople and the highway 
which she controls. Europe cares lit- 
tle about the outlying possessions of 
the Sultan; but it is a vital question 
with every chief European State who 
shall hold the key city of all the East. 
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Let Russia, with her already enor- 
mous possessions in both Europe and 
Asia, hold Constantinople as her south- 
ern capital, and she will not be long in 
showing Europe who is mistress of the 
whole Eastern continent. 

While the Ottoman Empire was still 
at the height of her power, while the 
glory of her arms made all southern 
Europe tremble, this fear and dread 
was because she held her seat at Con- 
stantinople, and thus sat mistress of 
the ‘‘ two seas and the two sands.” 

But later, when the ancient prowess 
of the Moslems gave place to supine- 
ness—when the Turk, who was a 
strong man in his ancient home, be- 
came effeminate in these sunnier 
climes, the fear grew to be, not lest 
the Turk should encroach upon Eu- 
rope; the dread was not because he 
holds his seat in Europe; but there is 
disquiet and anxiety lest he be unable 
to hold the position he has conquered, 
lest he become a prey to the teeth of 
the huge Russian bear. And this is 
no idle fear, for given any strong and 
intelligent European government seat- 
ed here, and—she rules the world, 

Viewed commercially, the site of 
Constantinople is scarcely less than 
perfect. Even before the Christian era 
her commerce was very considerable. 
During the days of the great Roman 
emperors her commercial prosperity 
was unrivalled. Under the sultans, 
all Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, and 
even India, as well as Southern Eu- 
rope, have fed hercommerce. And to- 
day, while her waters are always white 
with sails and her harbor lined on 
every side with the smaller vessels of 
commerce, the capacious harbor itself 
is filled with steamers bearing every 
European flag, which come and go al- 
most every hour of every day, bring- 
ing the products of European industry, 
and carrying grain, wool, mohair, 
fruits, and various products of Turk- 
ish manufacture to European ports. 

It may, however, be said that the 
commerce of several European cities 
and of more than one American city is 
greater than that of Constantinople, 
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But it must be remembered—and here 
is a long list of counts most important 
of all to come into our reckoning— 
that Turkey is without roads; that 
the Turks themselves have not the 
least commercial enterprise; that the 
commerce and trade of Turkey are 
nearly all in the hands of foreigners 
and of her own Christian population ; 
and we can see reason why Constanti- 
nople is actually behind many western 
cities naturally far less favored than 
herself. Turkey has almost unrivalled 
resources, which still remain but very 
partially developed to commerce. Give 
her a strong, wise, liberal government, 
a government which shall exist and 
be administered in the interest of the 
people, honestly and economically; 
give her roads which shall facilitate 
the bringing of her produce of every 
sort to the sea; encourage her agricul- 
ture, work her mines, develop her 
manufactures, and there would not be 
a city in the world where commerce 
would embrace so many articles and 
keep alive a trade so vast and various. 

Look at any map of the eastern con- 
tinent, and it will be seen that the 
natural commercial centre not only of 
almost all Turkey, but of Persia and 
of a vast region bordering on the Cas- 
pian sea, also is Constantinople. 

But with matchless commercial fa- 
cilities and large undeveloped re- 
sources, Turkey has been, till this day, 
so wofully misgoverned ; her resources, 
instead of being developed, have been 
so remorselessly drained; her rulers, 
instead of living and governing for 
the people, have so uniformly grown 
fat on their hard-earned gains; the 
cost and expenses of imperial palaces, 
harems, ironclads, etc., have been so 
enormous, even while the people in 
some of the finest and not distant 
provinces have been actually dying of 
starvation, that in place of assuming 
the commercial position which rightly 
belongs to her Constantinople is, as 
regards her Moslem population, like 
Rome in the later years of the decay- 
ing empire, the centre of an empire in 
which are conspicuous effeminacy and 
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luxury on the one hand, and misery, 
degradation, and despair on the other. 
The heart beats fast with a fevered 
heat, the extremities are cold or par- 
alyzed, and the government itself 
seems on the very eve of bankruptcy. 
Of Constantinople as a commercial 
centre, one sadly thinks of ‘* what 
might have been.” 

But her commercial possibilities still 
remain, and she may have a future as 
brilliant in the twentieth century as 
her matchless situation and natural 
fitness deserve. Should God’s Provi- 
dence grant to Turkey a worthy gov- 
ernment, the commercial prosperity of 
Constantinople will develop as natu- 
rally as her golden waters flow on to 
the sea, 

Now, consider the site of Constanti- 
nople esthetically; that is, in respect 
of beauty. Constantinople is a great 
capital, a great commercial and politi- 
cal centre. We shall not, therefore, ex- 
pect to find in its site just that par- 
ticular style of beauty, however per- 
fect in its kind, possessed by the Elm 
City of Connecticut or by the Lake 
City of Vermont. You do not expect 
or desire to find the same kind of 
beauty in the paintings which adorn the 
rotunda of St. Peter’s at Rome that you 
do in a painting selected for your par- 
lor wall. The beauty of a garden 
fountain or cascade is one thing and 
that of the falls of Niagara is quite 
another. There is the beauty of a 
rosebud, and there is the beauty of an 
extended and variegated landscape. 
Both are perfect in their kind. 

Let us ascend a hill on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosphorus, to a point a 
little north of east of old Byzantium, 
and at a distance of six miles from 
Seraglio Point, and about eight hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. 
In the clear light of early morning, 
the sun just rising behind us, as we 
look toward the city it seems about 
two miles away. We can distinctly 
trace the contour of the city: every 
bend and curve of its coast line, and 
the land walls also, from sea to harbor, 
from Marmora to the Golden Horn. 
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The deep green of the fine old trees of 
the Seraglio grounds, with the high 
seaward walls of those grounds s0 
completely covered with ivy as to 
make a vast ivy screen, form a beauti- 
ful contrast and a fine setting to the 
glittering domes and minarets of the 
mosques above and beyond. Those 
grand old temples, St. Sophia, the 
mosque of Ahmed, that of Suleyman, 
of Mohammed the conqueror, of Ba- 
yazid, of Selim, the Yeni Jauri, and 
the Noori Osmanie, with their domes 
and towers and thirty lofty minarets, 
stand out like eight great protecting 
genii, and all public and private edi- 
fices seem fitly gathered under their 
guardianship. 

The old city, however, is but a smali 
portion of the whole scene before us. 
To the right of the old city is the 
Golden Horn, filled with steamers of 
war and of commerce, with foreign 
and native sailing vessels, carrying all 
the flags of the civilized world, and 
with myriads of those most beautiful 
of all row boats, the cayigues. To the 
right of the Golden Horn are Galata 
and Pera, the Frank and _ business 
quarters, where are the palaces of the 
ambassadors of European powers; 
while further on, and nearly to our 
right, lie on the shore of the Bospho- 
rus a long line of imperial palaces, 
stretching with little interruption for 
nearly two miles, with their gardens 
and wooded slopes behind; while be- 
fore them, in an equally long line, 
English-built ironclads, the flower of 
the imperial navy and the Sultan’s es- 
pecial pride, ride at anchor. To our 
extreme right the river-sea, the match- 
less Bosphorus, winds in and out be- 
tween hills and valleys, covered with 
villages, gardens, vineyards, groves. 
We can see where Darius crossed into 
Europe, and where Mohammed the 
conqueror made his first strong stand 
on the European shore. 

On the left of the city—before us 
and stretching far away to the south— 
is the beautiful sea of Marmora. We 
can see to its furthest shores a hundred 
miles away. Directly below us lies 
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Scutari, ancient Chrysopolis— our 
Brooklyn—then Chalcedon, now the 
growing suburb of Kadikeny, further 
to the south; and between them is the 
place where Florence Nightingale 
blessed the bedside of many a suifering 
British soldier; while in the mouth of 
the Nicomedia gulf are the beautiful 
Princes islands, with their ancient con- 
vents and their thriving modern vil- 
lages. In the distance are the moun- 
tains on the hither side of Brusa, and 
just beyond that city Olympus rears its 
hoary summit. 

Behind us are the rolling lands of 
Asia Minor, and we see little villages 
here and there, their flocks pasturing 
on the hillside, each attended by its 
shepherd, as two thousand years ago. 
Loaded mules and camels are slowly 
winding along the crooked bridle 
paths which still hold, even here, the 
places where roads should be. 

Altogether the panorama is more 
than beautiful. Itis grand. It is mag- 
nificent. It may well be doubted if it 
can be anywhere successfully rivalled, 

Nor does the impression of the beau- 
ty of the site of Constantinople dimin- 
ish; it strengthens and deepens if we 
take other and closer points of obser- 
vation, and view the great panorama 
in detail. From the Candilli point, 
half way up the Bosphorus; from 
Giant’s mountain at the Black sea en- 
trance of the strait; from the height 
above the cemetery of Ayub, three 
miles up the Golden Horn; from the 
central tower, where Constantine’s pal- 
ace once stood—from every several 
point of observation there appears the 
same and yet another grand old city, 
to a thousand points and localities of 
which history, story, legend of Chris- 
tian ages cling. 

Could the eye sweep the historic re- 
cord of the city as, from any of these 
points, it sweeps the city of to-day 
with its environs; could we turn from 
the external beauty of the site to 
glance at the internal history of the 
humanity which has had its home here, 
what a panorama would be unfolded ! 
Under heathen Greek or Roman Chris- 
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tian, or Christian Greek or Moslem 
Turk, what intrigues, rivalries, op- 
pressions; what cruel tyranny, inhu- 
man revenge, wasting pestilence; what 
sieges, wars, revolutions, conflagra- 
tions has not the devoted city suffered ! 
The merciless Persian conqueror de- 
stroyed her. Looking northward we 
see the countless barbarian hosts 
thronging the floating bridge with 
which Darius spanned the Bosphorus, 
Later, rival Greeks well nigh tore her 
limb from limb. The great Christian 
emperor gave her a new life and an 
immortal fame. Theodosius girded 
and guarded her with walls. Here 
preached Gregory and the noble Chry- 
sostom, his character more golden than 
his name. Here Justinian ruled and 
wrote his laws, You may see in yon- 
der wall the house where he lived be- 
fore he became emperor. 

As the centuries pass repeated raids 
of fierce Bulgarians from the westward 
test the strength of the Theodosian 
walls. Three hundred years before 
the Moslem conqueror came, the Latin 
crusader, in his zeal to rescue the holy 
sepulchre from the infidel, here tram- 
pled under feet the first of Christian 
cities.. Here lived the long line of ig- 
noble princes who, by injustice, by 
weak and indolent misgovernment, 
prepared the putrefying body for the 
vulture which, coming from the east- 
ward, long perched under the Bythin- 
ian Olympus, then flew across to Eu- 
rope; and after building and festher- 
ing his nest at Adrianople, made a 
grand swoop upon the doomed city 
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four hundred and twenty-two years 
ago. He desecrates the Christian tem- 
ples. The palaces of Constantine be- 
come his home. Ah! the sighs, and 
groans, and cries which these walls re- 
echo—the blood these waters have 
borne onward to the greater sea! The 
very air is thick with dismal memories. 

But as the successive generations 
pass the Turk is no longer what he 
was in his eastern home, Is there 
something enervating in our climate ? 
Is the siren here? Does Circe hold 
out her cup to our rulers? Moslem, 
like Byzantine and Byzantine Greek, 
becomes effeminate in Constantinople. 
What are the charms of this Delilah, 
that every Samson is shorn of his 
strength while sated with her beauty ? 
But the very supineness of the Turk is 
—more than he is aware—inviting the 
Christian races to awake to the asser- 
tion of a manly energy long dormant, 
The insolent arrogance of the conquer- 
ing race is yielding. The cringing 
sycophancy of the conquered races is 
giving place to earnest, if not yet 
united and altogether intelligent en- 
deavor after the recovery of long lost 
human rights. The heart of humani- 
ty in our generation, even here among 
the Christian population, begins to 
beat with something like regular and 
healthful pulsations. While the fu- 
ture of Constantinople will have for its 
dark background the scarred and 
stained history of her past, the peer- 
less beauty and signal eminence of her 
site are perennial. 

GreorcE F, Herrick. 





THE FALL OF LEAVES. 





Down in the hollow courtyard, 
High-walled, and paved with stone, 

The dead-brown leaves came fluttering, 
In drifts, but each alone. 

They shiver in the sunshine, 
They rustle in the dust, 

And stagger into crack and chink, 
Or perish in the gust. 

Within myself I’ve wondered, 
Without, I've stilled my cyes, 

And watched tle world grow sombre 
Beneath more sombre skies. 


Groner Hovarren. 
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Credo quia impossibile est. 





ROFESSOR HOFFMANN’S repu- 
tation extended a great deal 
further than the precincts of the fa- 
mous Scotch University of X y 
where, some years ago, he occupied 
the important chair of chemistry. It 
had been said of him that he could 
have lectured without preparation in 
half the faculties of his university. 
Of some subjects he knew nothing—of 
theology, of law, of the classics, of 
the ‘‘humanities” generally, as our 
Scotch friends happily term them, he 
was as ignorant as a child, and quite 
as incurious; but here his ignorance 
stopped short, and in the physical sci- 
ences the field of his knowledge was 
simply vast. Mathematics, mediciae 
in all its branches, from anatomy to 
biology, astronomy, natural history, 
philosophy in every one of its ramifi- 
cations and extensions, from logic to 
metaphysics—on all this he was a mine 
of copious, exact, and ready informa- 
tion. 

As an individual, Professor Roder- 
ick Dew Hoffmann was as remarkable 
as in his capacity of professor. His 
unusual combination of names he 
owed to the fact that his mother was 
a Scotchwoman, his father a German. 
From her, who had died in his early 
childhood, he inherited the perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum—the fiery Scottish 
energy of character; to his father he 
owed the plodding, patient temper of 
the German race. It was his father, 
an exemplary professor of mathematics 
at the same university, who trained 
him up in the ways of professors; who 
early suppressed in him any leanings 
toward mere worldly ways, sympathies, 
or knowledge; who taught him that 
there was nothing in the world worth 
living for but the exact and the physi- 
cal sciences; who forbade his reading 
a line of poetry, a page of fiction, or 
meddling with any form of literature 





that had to do directly or indirectly 
with the passions, the emotions, the 
ambitions, the fears, or the hopes, or 
even the every-day sentiments of poor 
human nature; and the boy, with the 
docility of his father’s race, took the 
bent of the training he got, was a prod- 
igy of learning while yet in his teens, 
and quite as great a marvel of simpli- 
city and ignorance of mankind. His 
father died in Roderick’s twentieth 
year, well content with his labors in 
this world, and persuaded that by far 
his best work therein had been the 
bringing into it and the bringing up 
in the way he should go of Roderick 
Dew Hoffmann. 

So the young man at twenty found 
himself an orphan, with a good for- 
tune coming to him through his moth- 
er, and not the slightest inclination to 
look to any future outside his univer- 
sity. A fair-skinned, well-featured, 
German-student-iooking youth, with 
straight, flaxen hair, brushed from his 
forehead, blue spectacles continuously 
worn, for his eyesight was weakened 
already by long hours of poring over 
countless volumes, and by eager watch- 
ing in his laboratory of furnaces and 
crucibles at white heat. <A pleasant, 
open expression, with a smile, partly 
of contentment with himself, partly 
of satisfaction with his fellow beings, 
had dwelt so constantly on his counte- 
nance that it had ended by impressing 
itself fixedly on the mask of his face; 
and even in his gravest and most 
thoughtful moments, the lines of the 
lips still curved slightly upward with 
the habitual expression of amiability. 

He was very popular, and deserved 
his popularity, for he bore his accumu- 
lated youthful honors with the great- 
est modesty, and he was as amiable as 
his smile promised ; but it might have 
been noticed that his sympathies were 
not for individuals so much as for the 
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human race. He wished his friends 
and acquaintances weil, but he longed 
with a longing which was the only 
passionate thing about him, for the 
advancement of human learning, the 
illumination of truth, and the dissipa- 
tion of human error. 

A friend and fellow student, and an 
admirer of young Hoffmann, had once 
said of him, ‘‘ No man respects Hoff- 
mann more than I do, but one can’t 
feel quite comfortable with a man who 
would rather dissect his friend, if he 
had anything abnormal about him, for 
the benefit of humanity at large, than 
have any mere relations of ordinary 
friendship with him.” 

This rather limited view of the obli- 
gations of friendship, and this utter 
absence of the emotional element in 
Hoffmann, did not at all impair the 
esteem and respect in which he was 
held by his fellow students, for the 
youthful Scottish undergraduate, as a 
rule, if he have any stuff in him at all, 
is apt to be very much in earnest, and 
his aspirations to take the same direc- 
tion as Hoffmann’s, and, at least while 
he continues young, to sink the indi- 
vidual, or to like to believe he sinks 
him, in the greater cause of hu- 
manity. 

A year ortwo after his father’s death, 
when the young man had brilliantly 
passed all his final examinations—a 
mere farce in his case—the chair of 
chemistry fell vacant and was offered 
to him. His first lecture attracted 
much attention in the university; the 
room was crowded to the ceiling with 
professors and with students—severe 
critics. The young professor more 
than fulfilled all the expectations had 
of him, and was found to be as 
fluent and brilliant an expositor as 
he was already known to be learned. 
Learning and fluency, however, are 
not so uncommon as to require especial 
mention; what went chiefly to the 
building up of his great reputation 
were his many and brilliant discover- 
ies in nearly every branch of physical 
science. To be sure his reputation 


was hindered by one very remarkable 
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circumstance—his modesty and _ his 
complete want of personal ambition. 

For fifteen years after his elevation 
to the chemical chair he worked unre- 
mittingly in his class-room, his labora- 
tory, and his study. The outer world 
knew no more of and cared no more 
for Roderick Hoffmann than for the 
most obscure John Smith that ever 
went to swell the ranks of Philistinism ; 
but the great results of his labors 
cozed out at last in spite of him. 
When the celebrated Professor Zim- 
merspiizen of Heidelberg published 
to an admiring world his celebrated 
monograph on the hyposulphites—rev- 
olutionizing thereby the whole exist- 
ing theory both of the sulphites and 
hyposulphites—Hoffmann’s former pu- 
pils, scattered about the world—some 
of them professors in other universi- 
ties, some of them quiet country min- 
isters of the church, some surgeons in 
remote places—-were quite taken aback 
by the announcement of Professor 
Zimmerspiizen’s achievement. ‘‘Why,” 
said they, ‘‘ old Hoffmann ”—he had 
been known by this epithet almost 
from his boyhood—‘‘ old Hoffmann 
explained all this to us in the class- 
room years ago !”* Again, when Carlo 
Bomba of Milan electrified the astro- 
nomical world by his simultaneous 
discovery of three new planetoids, and 
set at rest for ever certain grave suspi- 
cions entertained by astronomers as to 
the relative distances between the hea- 
venly bodies lying between Mars and 
Jupiter, the Italian discoverer omitted 
to announce that he had been in cor- 
respondence with Hoffmann of X . 
who had inferred the existence and 
the very situation of these planetoids 
by a purely inductive process, and the 
fact only came out long afterward by 
accident. 

In fact Professor Hoffmann was in 
correspondence with half the scien- 
tists in Europe, giving a hint here, 
overcoming a difficulty there, support- 
ing the vague inference of one philoso- 
pher by a laborious course of experi- 
ments, and laying the train of another 
series by a bold and vigorous hypothe- 
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sis; then again connecting the seem- 
ingly wasted life labors of some pa- 
tient worker in some obscure branch 
of science, as by an electric flash of 
light, with the researches of some other 
forgotten investigator of the truth. 
Hoffmann was himself never stirred 
by the ambition to be known and ap- 
plauded. He understood that to oth- 
ers fame was a stimulus, and was con- 
tent that it should be so; so might 
truth be the more zealously sought for 
and attained. His one condition with 
all his correspondents was that his 
name, his help, his suggestions, might 
never be made known. The condition 
was never broken, and soon his char- 
acter in this respect became known. 
No earnest searcher after truth in the 
cause of real progress, whether student 
or professor, ever applied to Hoffmann 
and was turned away empty-handed. 
Only to one class did he peremptorily 
deny his he!p. It was whispered that 
in the course of his researches he had 
learned certain curious secrets, seem- 
ingly unimportant in themselves, and 
having but an incidental connection 
with the great march of scientific ad- 
vancement. It was said that in the 
course of more important researches 
he had found the solvents of many of 
the gums of commerce hitherto be- 
lieved to be insoluble; that while en- 
gaged with the alkalies and acids he 
had branched off into the discovery of 
the combination of dyes and mordants 
in new and exquisite tints on silks and 
velvets; that in working with the sili- 
cates he had rediscovered the long- 
lost arts of glazing pottery with gor- 
geous reds, and greens, and blues, and 
of staining glass with rich hues which 
had never been imparted to it since 
the days of Charlemagne. All these 
problems he had solved in mere idle- 
ness, and as it were casually, esteem- 
ing them to be trifles hardly worthy of 
a serious philosopher’s attention. 
Little as the Professor might value 
these achievements, there were men 
to whom they seemed of incalculable 
importance. He was applied to again 
and again on the subject. It was rep- 


resented to him that the communica- 
tion of certain of these secrets was 
equivalent to a large fortune. He was 
tempted with offers of money. ‘‘I am 
richer already than I care to be !” said 
Professor Hoffmann, laughing. It 
was proposed to him that he should 
have gratuitous shares in commercial 
undertakings in which some of his dis- 
coveries should be utilized—a prince- 
ly fortune would come to him, ‘‘{ tell 
you I don’t want princely fortunes,” 
said Hoffmann. ‘‘ But consider,” said 
the remonstrant manufacturer, ‘‘ the 
fame that would follow.” ‘‘ The fame 
of having invented a new dye, or 
cheapened the making of white paint!” 
laughed the Professor. ‘‘ But consid- 
er, my dear sir, the encouragement to 
science which the possession of a 
princely fortune would enable you to 
afford.” ‘*Which reminds me,” said 
the always well-tempered Professor, 
with a simplicity which was not all of 
it assumed, ‘‘ that I do already possess 
a fortune of my own.” 

When the baffled manufacturing 
gentlemen had disappeared, he turned 
to one or two young men, whom he al- 
lowed by special favor to enter his lab- 
oratory, and said, ‘‘ Boys” (so he al- 
ways good-humoredly called his lec- 
ture-room pupils), ‘‘ you did not know 
I was a rich man; but it isa fact. I 
am even more. There is a part of this 
kingdom where I am owner of every- 
thing down to the centre of the earth— 
as to the temperature of which, by the 
by, our professor of geology is alto- 
gether mistaken—and up to the plan- 
etoids of Dr. Zimmerspiizen; or fur- 
ther, if I like.” 

It will be observed that the Profes- 
sor had a fair share of what may 
be called the ‘‘ professorial rhetoric.” 
His sentences were fluent and round- 
ed, and every one contained a fact, or 
at least a fancy, suggestive of some 
scientific truth. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I 
am a laird, and as the vacation begins 
next week, I will get practical experi- 
ence of which is best, to be a profes- 
sor at X or a laird in shire |” 

The week following found Professor 
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Hoffmann on his way to the estate of 
about two thousand acres of rather 
poor land—his heritage—which was 
situated in the extreme western por- 
tion of the country, and upon the sea- 
shore. The Professor was not a man 
of the world in any sense; but he was 
an exceedingly shrewd one, or rather 
had in him the making of a very 
shrewd one. He could tell an honest 
man from a knave, and a clever one 
from a fool, after a very short inspec- 
tion. Upon his succession to the es- 
tate, and when his father’s old factor 
had called upon him, he had come very 
quickly to the conclusion that he was 
a man to be trusted. His instructions 
to him were succinct. ‘‘Treat my 
tenants justly,” he said tohim; ‘‘ keep 
things in repair; let the house to the 
best tenant you can get, and remit the 
rents regularly to my banker. Above 
all, write to me, and then as shortly as 
possible, but once a year. If I ever 
come down to see the place, I shall ask 
you for a day or two's hospitality.” 

Fifteen years had passed, however, 
and Professor Hoffmann had never 
once paid his estate a visit, or even 
again seen the face of his factor. Now 
he had written to tell this gentleman 
that he might expect him; and the 
day following, having like a man of 
sense put off the outer professional 
man, and put on the tweed habili- 
ments of an ordinary Scotch country 
gentleman, had arrived—if the phrase 
may be allowed—in his own neighbor- 
hood, had sent on his carpet bag by a 
boy, and was asking his way over, and 
generally exploring the resources of 
his own estate. 

The Professor was exclusively a man 
of the town, and that a smoky one—of 
the crowded, gas-perfumed lecture- 
room, of the dusty library, of the lab- 
oratory reeking with strange, and pen- 
etrating, and disagreeable odors; and 
the smoke, the gas, the dust, and the 
chemical reeks, being symbols of his 
great life work, had always been to 
him the very breath of his nostrils and 
the things that his soul loved best. 
None other had entered into his 
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schemes of life. In the country he had 
always fancied he would be miserable, 
and yet deep down in him there was 
lurking some unsuspected pleasure in 
country ways and country life. 

‘*When you get to the rise of that 
brae,” said a woman by a cottage door, 
** you cross a bit of dyke just anent that 
old ruined Peel tower, and there you'll 
get the first glance of the sea; and 
when you stand there you stand on 
Mr. Hoffmann’s own land, and all to 
seaward of you then is his.” 

He pushed his way quickly through 
the little intervening valley, breasted 
the hill, climbed over a low stone 
wall, stood under the crumbling ruins 
of the Peel tower, and for the first 
time in his life understood the curious 
feeling of being the owner of the land 
he stood upon. A cool breeze saluted 
him, in which the scent of the sea 
mingled deticiously with that from the 
heather bells all round him. ‘‘I have 
never,” he thought, ‘‘felt anything 
like this.” 

Professor Hoffmann tock off his 
spectacles. 

There was the sea almost at his feet, 
thirty yards or so below him; not the 
open sea, but a long and narrow inlet 
or loch, very still, and clear, and blue, 
with a margin of silver sand on either 
shore. The loch terminated abruptly 
half a mile above the spot he stood 
upon, and where it ended, a little 
glen, richly green with turf and shrubs, 
and a few trees, sloped gently upward 
till it met the encircling hill ridge. 
The junction of the creek with the 
ocean was not visible, and it scemed 
to be a narrow inland lake whose one 
end was lost in the windings of the 
hills. 

Dr. Hoffmann, though a professor 
and a philosopher, was moved in a 
manner inexplicable to himself. He 


could not or did not reason about it. 
All he could do was to exclaim from 
time to time, just as the most unidea'd 
sight-seer or tourist might have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Beautiful! lovely! quite 
exquisite |” 

He walked down to the margin of 
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the water, watched the fish darting 
swiftly in its translucent depths, then 
made his way to the head of the lake. 
Here a tiny burn fell in cascades, or 
ran swiftly over its golden sands and 
gravel, till it reached the sea water. 
Hoffmann wandered to and fro in the 
little glen, dazed with its strangeness 
and its beauty. As to a man newly 
landed in some unknown tropical par- 
adise, the things about him were half 
familiar, and yet more marvellous and 
more lovely a hundred times than his 
fancy of them. He was, it has been 
said, an excellent botanist, acquainted 
with the flora of every land, learned in 
nomenclatures and classification, a 
perfect master of the Hortus siccus, but 
hitherto regardless of plant growth 
from any other than a scientific point 
of view. Under a mossy rock, in the 
drip of a tiny waterfall, grew a fine 
plant of lady fern. The Professor 
stooped down to pick a frond, and 
held it in his hand admiringly. He 
knew all about it at a glance—its 
genus, species, and every botanical de- 
tail relating to it; he had seen it fig- 
ured in stiffly drawn engravings, or 
pressed out, dead and dried, between 
leaves of paper, but never before as 4 
growing and living thing. ‘‘ Athyri- 
um Filix Femina,” he muttered; *‘ it 
may well be called the lady fern. What 
perfect grace, and what exquisite 
beauty !” 

The Professor stood for awhile in 
this beauties-of-nature-struck attitude, 
and to any one not as conversant as 
the reader with his profound and bril- 
liant qualities, the attitude had its as- 
pect of absurdity. He was recalled to 
mundane existence by the sound of a 
cough, repeated three or four times, in 
his close neighborhood. Now the 
Professor was as much a doctor as a 
botanist—his prognosis, to use the 
medical phrase, was singularly keen, 
and this faculty enabled him to guess 
at once the kind and nature of the 
cough. ‘* That,” he said to himself, 
looking about him, and putting on his 
spectacles again (for without them he 
felt strange in the company of his fel- 
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low beings)—‘‘ that is the cough of a 
person—a young person—thrcatened 
with consumption.” Presently two la- 
dies appeared, a middle-aged and a 
younger one—a mother and her daugh- 
ter. The Professor had always looked 
upon women of all classes as beings in- 
different to scientific pursuits, and, 
with a few brilliant exceptions, inca- 
pable of them—beings, therefore, more 
or less uninteresting. They were a 
sex to whom deference was due, but 
who presented no problem worthy of 
solution by a scientist. It is needless 
to say that Professor Hoffmann had 
seen very little of ladies’ society, and 
cared for it not at all. He had one 
rule when he came to anything like 
close quarters with ladies; it was to 
take his hat off, bow low, and make 
off as quickly as he could, hat in hand. 
Professor Hoffmann, looking some- 
what shyly at the elder of the two la- 
dies, with the fern leaf still in his 
hand, and observing upon her face 
that awful expression of countenance 
which it is custémary for middle-aged 
ladies in this favored island, whether 
they live in the north or the south, the 
western or the eastern portions of it, 
to assume at the first contemplation 
of a perfect stranger—the Professor, 
abashed by this expression of counte- 
nance, was putting his usual maneuvre 
into practice, and was beginning to 
make his escape with his usual polite 
rapidity, when the lady spoke. 

‘* Pray, sir,’? she said in a pleasant 
voice, ‘‘do not let us interrupt your 
botanizing. So very few people ever 
find out this lovely spot that we feel it 
quite a compliment to have a trespass- 
er in Castle Glen.” 

The Professor began to feel uncom- 
fortable. He saw at a glance how 
matters stood. These ladies could be 
none other than Mrs. and Miss Fraser, 
to whom Mr. Gordon, his factor, as he 
now remembered, had let his house. 
It would be an absurdity not to ex- 
plain to them who he was, or why he 
was here for the first time in his life, 
or to remain under the imputation of 
being a trespasser, however much he 
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might be tolerated, on his own estate ; 
and yet he would rather have lectured 
on the spur of the moment upon the 
whole flora, fauna, and geology of the 
valley, than undertake this simple ex- 
planation. 

‘*The fact is,” he began, ‘‘that I 
was given to understand that I was on 
the land of Dr. Hoffmann.” 

‘* You are,” said the pleasantly smil- 
ing lady. 

‘*You may think it odd,’ said the 
Professor, ‘* but—in fact—it seems ab- 
surd enough too—that—in short, I am 
Dr. Hoffmann.” He looked to see 
how this announcement was received, 
and was taken aback by observing 
that Mrs. Fraser wes advancing toward 
him with a beaming countenance and 
an outstretched han¢, 

‘* Allow me then, said that lady, 
‘*to introduce myself as a cousin. I 
am Margaret Rothesay, who was your 
mother’s first cousin, and this is my 
daughter Isabella, who is consequent- 
ly also your cousin.” 

The Professor shook hands with his 
new relations, and though a little dis- 
composed was not ill pleased. The 
mother was a portly, agreeable, loqua- 
cious, and smiling person; the daugh- 
ter was slight, fair, and delicate look- 
ing, and very decidedly pretty, grace- 
ful, and interesting. Professor Hoff- 
mann had not thought the world could 
have produced anything so pretty, so 
graceful, and so interesting; nothing 
that could smile so sweetly or speak 
with so soft and musical a voice. 

‘*In plain truth, we are your ten- 
ants, as of course you know,” said 
Mrs. Fraser. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Professor Hoffmann, 
‘*though I never guessed I was so for- 
tunate as to have a relation in my ten- 
ant. I am so immersed in scientific 
work, as I dare say you may have 
heard, that I have time to know of 
nothing else.” 

‘*You have indeed a formidable rep- 
utation,” said Mrs. Fraser, ‘‘and ex- 
cept for our having met now by acci- 
dent——” 

‘*And your having discovered how 
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little formidable I am——” put in the 
Professor laughing, and exhibiting, to 
his own astonishment, quite a talent 
for small talk. 

‘*Except for our having met acci- 
dentally, I should hardly have ventur- 
ed to make myself known as a relation. 
Now, of course, you will come to stay 
with us at Rothesay House while you 
are in these parts.” 

‘* Really,” said the Professor, ‘‘ it is 
very hospitable of you, but Mr. Gor- 
don is——” 

‘Oh, no, if you please,” said the 
lady; ‘‘I know what you are going to 
say; but we Scotch people have a say- 
ing that blood is thicker than water. 
You must give us the preference.” 

‘*You are very kind, and I cannot 
refuse.” 

“That is right,” said Mrs. Fraser, 
‘*Now, was it not a most extraordinary 
coincidence, our meeting ?” 

‘*Was it not, indeed!” answered 
the Professor promptly, developing at 
every moment a latent faculty of mild 
and ready repartee, the soul of general 
conversation. Thus naturally and 
pleasantly discoursing, the party pro- 
ceeded slowly in the direction of 
Rothesay House. 


PART II. 

Five years had passed since the not 
very startling occurrences already nar- 
rated, when Dr. Hoffmann, in the com- 
pany of another gentleman, an Ameri- 
can, was again present in Castle Glen. 
The aspect of the little valley had 
greatly and curiously changed since 
first the reader became acquainted 
with it, and it was changed very much 
for the worse. It would, indeed, have 
been hardly recognizable as the same 
place but for the tall Peel tower on the 
brow of the hill which dominated the 
glen, and whence it got its name, and 
the narrow sea inlet which reflected 
its hills. Where the loch ended and 
the glen began, an unsightly pile of 
squared stones lay partly in the water 
and partly on land. The very contour 
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of the glen was changed; in its lower 
portion it was levelled into lawns and 
cut into terraces; at its upper end it 
still retained its primitive wildness 
and some of its luxuriance; but the 
trees and shrubs were in every case 
overturned and shattered, as if the 
whole place had been the scene of 
some fearful convulsion of nature. 

Dr. Hoffmann sat upon one of the 
great squared stones by the water's 
edge, gazing idly at the tiny waves as 
they lapped against them. His com- 
panion was exploring the glen, now 
climbing its steep banks, plucking the 
leaf of a plant here, taking up a stone 
there, pow examining the very earth 
under his feet. Presently he came 
back to his companion, a large bunch 
of botanical specimens in his hand. 

‘““My dear Professor,” he began 
laughingly, ‘‘ your behavior is, to say 
the least of it, eccentric! You prom- 
ise to bring me to a place where [ shall 
get some rare specimens, I find the 
place teeming with plant growth of 
kinds I never saw before, and you, 
who have more botany in your little 
finger than I in my whole body, take 
no more interest in the matter than if 
you were an automaton. Here, look 
at this plant. What is it?” 

‘* Statice gloriosa,” said the Professor 
listlessly ; ‘‘it comes from Mexico.” 

** And this ?” 

“* Sazifraga insignis, a native of Up- 
per Egypt.” 

** And these ?” 

The Professor gave each plant its 
botanical name without hesitation, 
with its separate tropical or semi-trop- 
ical habitat. 

‘**And, in the name of all that is 
marvellous, how came such plants as 
these to be growing in a remote Scot- 
tish glen ?” 

** You may well ask,” said Professor 
Hoffmann. 

** And look at this,” said his friend, 
opening his hand and showing some- 
thing like a fine sand. ‘‘Is it glass, 
and how caine it powdered so fine ?” 

‘*It is glass, and it is powdered re- 
markably fine.” 
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‘“*Why, Hoffmann,” said his ener- 
getic companion, ‘*‘ how is it that I see 
you sitting, like Marius at Carthage, 
on these ruins of what seems to have 
been a palace ¢” 

‘*You are right in calling it a ruin; 
there never was such a complete one.” 

**Do you know its history and the 
history of the place altogether ?” 

sé I do. ” 

** Will you tell it me ?” 

‘No. It is the history of a fool, 
and is better forgotten.” 

‘*Ah,” said his friend, ‘‘ you knew 
the man ?” 

‘* Perfectly well.” 

‘*Perhaps he was a friend whose 
weakness you do not wish to rake up?” 

‘On the contrary; he was, in one 
sense, my greatest enemy. His folly 
was my destruction.” 

‘*Then,” said his inquisitive com- 
panion, ‘‘I will take no refusal. You 
must tell me the history of this extra- 
ordinary place.” 

Professor Hoffmann paused. ‘‘ Af- 
ter all, I do not see why I should not, 
and I will.” He began as follows: 

*“You must know that, as near as 
possible, five years ago, an individual 
of the name of—we will call him 
B—, being the owner of the land 
hereabouts, and of this glen in partic- 
ular, was so much struck with the sin- 
gular beauty of this little valley, hem- 
med in with its almost perpendicular, 
wall-like sides, that he determined not 
only to build a house here, at the wa- 
ter’s edge 6 

**Carthage, in fact.” 

*‘ Just so; but in his—well, in his 
extravagance, to close in the whole 
valley with walks and a glass roof.” 

‘* B—— was a millionaire ?” 

‘*By no means. He was, like my- 
self, a professor at a Scotch university. 
He was not, however, a poor man, for 
he had an income of some two thou- 
sand pounds a year, and savings to 
start with of nearly five-and-thirty 
thousand pounds,” 

‘*A little wrong here, I suppose,” 
said the friend, touching his forehead. 

‘*A little wrong there, as you sug- 
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gest—in fact, an ass, as I said before.” 

‘* Was he an invalid, or had he any 
motive for walling himself up in a 
winter garden ?” 

‘* He was not an invalid, but he had 
& motive, and a pretty strong one; but 
you won’t understand the strength of 
it till I let you a little into B 3 
character. You, my dear friend, are a 
scholar, a man of letters, a politician, 
something of an artist, a sportsman; 
you have travelled, have seen the 
world from all sides, know its ways, 
and are at home everywhere. It is 
hardly possible for you to get a true no- 
tion of such a man as B Trained 
up from boyhood to neglect everything 
in the world but the acquirement of sci- 
entific knowledge and the pursuit of 
scientific truth, he moved very fast in 
this narrow groove, and very soon dis- 
tinguished himself. You know how 
jealous we professors are one of an- 
other, but I tell you frankly that B—— 
knew quite as much as myself in my 
own special line.” 

‘‘In astronomy, or metaphysics, or 
medicine, or what ?” 

**Tn chemistry.” 

**T simply don’t believe you, Hoff- 
man; they tell me that you are a 
chemical colossus |” 

“B was an Anteus. Well, to 
go on with my story. B——- was a 
great man in his way, but in all other 
ways he was an utter simpleton. One 
day he fell over head and ears in love.” 

‘You are rather hard upon B——. 
Why should he not ?” 

‘* Because & man with his head 
among the asteroids ought to have 
known better.” 

** Did he marry the young lady ?” 

‘*No. The girl was consumptive, 
or had a tendency that way, and had 
to pass the winters abroad. He did 
not even propose to her plainly, but 
he said to her one day—it was his 
idea of making love—when they stood 
together on this very spot, and she 
was lamenting that her health obliged 
her to pass every winter and spring in 
some horribly uncongenial foreign 
hole, away from her beloved Scotch 
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mountains, and lakes, and moors, and 
glens, ‘ What a pity that this little glen 
cannot be walled in and covered with 
glass. One might enjoy a climate bet- 
ter a hundred times than that of Italy 
or Egypt !’ 

‘* She seemed amused at the notion. 
‘If it were only possible,’ she said, 
‘how delightful it would be,’ and then 
she fell to making a thousand different 
schemes of how one could have all 
kinds of semi-tropical plants and 
shrubs and trees growing wild, and 
birds with brilliant plumage, parrots, 
and the like, flying about, and the lit- 
tle brook should be broadened into a 
lake, and great tropical water-lilies 
float expanded on its surface. She 
was quite taken up with her fancies, 
and then poor B » With a sort of 
mental aberration on him, said, ‘ This 
autumn, your mother tells me, you are 
going to see after your estates in Ja- 
maica, and I suppose you will come 
back the following summer. You 
shall find the glen ready for you to 
spend the winter in.’ 

‘* She laughed, not of course dream- 
ing that the Professor was in earnest 
—you see I am in all his secrets—but 
he was, and ina month after he had 
begun to build what you call Car- 
thage. It was to be, and in the course 
of time was, a line of buildings front- 
ing the inland end of the loch, and 
occupying the whole of the valley 
from one precipitous side of it to an- 
other.” 

‘* Damp a little, I should say.” 

‘* No; the house was built on piles, 
partly over the weter. Such houses 
are never damp; Venice is not damp. 
There was a great glazed gallery run- 
ning along the whole water frontage, 
divided by rounded arches of colored 
marble; above this another arcaded 
gallery, the arches of which were of 
light ironwork, and supported a roof 
of glass. Behind that were gardens, 
terraces, all in time to be covered 





in with glass, supported with tall, 
iron pillars; beyond that again, in the 
upper portion of the valley, the ground 
was to be left wild, but this, like the 
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rest, was to be covered by a glass 
roof.” 

‘‘A most surprising place indeed. 
But, pray, how was your Professor to 
build this kind of Crystal Palace for 
thirty or forty thousand pounds ?” 

**He had resources which you, who 
are neither a manufacturer nor exactly 
a man of science, will perhaps find it 
not quite easy to appreciate. Chem- 
istry, as I have told you, was B s 
strong point; he was a practical as 
well as a theoretical chemist. Now,a 
patient, laborious, energetic man like 
B——, working for long years in his 
laboratory, is certain, as you may well 
suppose, in exploring some of the un- 
known avenues along the way to scien- 
tific truth, to come upon and lay aside, 
as of no scientific importance, many a 
minor fact and secret which might yet 
be of inestimable value to those with 
lower aims than his own. When 
B—— made his seemingly rash prom- 
ise, he based it on the fact that these 
many secrets in his possession repre- 
sented an incalculable monetary value. 
Accordingly, the promise once given, 
the plan and elevations of his house 
made, and its foundations and those of 
the surrounding wall laid, B began 
to search his memory and his note- 
books for these half-forgotten discov- 
eries of his, and then to work them in 
his laboratory into practical shape. 
He resigned the chair of chemistry; 
he travelled from one manufacturing 
town to another, and offered his se- 
crets to the manufacturers. To a cot- 
ton-printer he would propose to ex- 
plain the operation of a new mordant, 
or of a dye more brilliant or more per- 
manent than any hitherto used; and 
the secret once in the trade, every 
manufacturer was obliged to purchase 
the use of it. At chemical works he 
offered unthought of and economical 
modes of producing acids and alkalies; 
at the great metal works, recondite 
secrets of smelting, new fluxes of re- 
ducing intractable ores. He was inde- 
fatigable, passing in a few months 
through all the manufacturing districts 
in the kingdom, and thence going to 
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the continent and traversing France, 
Belgium, and Germany. 

‘** At most of the great manufactories 
at home and abroad, scientific ad- 
visers are retained at high salaries. 
To these men B ’s reputation was 
well known; they could see at a glance 
the value of his discoveries, and ad- 
vised their employers accordingly. Le 
invariably refused to take the royalty 
by which such discoveries as his are 
paid for in an annual form, but would 
insist upon capitalizing the amount 
and receiving it in a single lump sum. 
As each payment was remitted, in rap- 
id succession, to his bankers, he in- 
creased the number of laborers in Cas- 
tle Glen till they could be counted by 
hundreds. Soon he found himself in 
possession of a large fortune. Then he 
returned, and superintending tlic 
works in the glen himself, doubled 
the number of the workmen, and com- 
municated some of his own energy to 
the progress of the works, An army 
of navvies levelled the ground into 
lawns and terraces; rich earth was 
brought by barge loads up the loch 
to form the future nourishment of a 
forest of semi-tropical plants of every 
kind. Ships were chartered, whose 
holds had been converted into vast air- 
tight Wardian cases; and in these 
well-grown and vigorous shrubs and 
trees were imported from Southern 
Europe, from North and West Africa, 
and from the semi-tropical islands of 
the Atlantic. The ships were towed up 
the waters of the loch, unloaded into 
lighters, and the trees carried un- 
shaken to be planted in places already 
prepared for them. Seeds of exotic 
plants were sown. By this time the 
glass roof had already covered in the 
whole enclosure, and before the first 
frost of winter had set in the air was 
softened and warmed by a thousand 
hot-water and hot-air pipes half hid- 
den in the ground.” 

‘** My dear sir,” said Professor Hoff- 
mann’s companion, with a laugh, ‘‘ do 
let me beg you to make your story a 
little less marvellous!) What has be- 
come of all these semi-tropical shrubs 
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and trees, and where is the wall en- 
circling the whole valley ?” 

‘*Ruins,” said the Professor, ‘‘ as 
the stones we are sitting on are the 
ruins of what was once a great house.” 

‘* But where are the tall iron pillars 
to hold up the glass roof ¢ where are 
the thousands of iron beams and gird- 
ers that must have been used ?” 

‘Ruins too; you might find some 
of them twisted up and rusting away 
among the tall grass and fern in the 
valley.” 

‘¢ Hoffmann, are you really serious in 
all this ?” 

‘* As serious as I ever was in my 
life,” said that gentleman, with a 
grave enough face. 

“*Tf you say that, of ccurse I must 
believe you. Go on.” 

‘*By midwinter the last workman 
left. Then came the furnishing of the 
house, and after that the place was 
left in possession of a staff of garden- 
ers and servants. During the winter 
months which followed, and during 
the spring and summer after that, the 
trees, shrubs, and plants had time to 
establish themselves thoroughly, the 
seeds to grow into blossoming plants, 
and the turf to get smooth, verdant, 
and velvety. You will admit that when 
the autumn of the following year had 
arrived, Professor B had prepared 
for his future bride a happy valley 
where she could set the elements at de- 
fiance.” 

‘*Now I know what you are coming 





to. I wish you had not begun this 
story. The poor girl is going to die 


of consumption just as everything is 
ready for her, and the Professor is to 
go mad |” 

‘*Neither of the two,” said Dr. 
Hoffmann. ‘‘The young lady had 
passed nearly eighteen months in the 
West Indies, her chest symptoms had 
all but disappeared ; she was delicate, 
indeed, and still could not have ven- 
tured to spend a winter in this coun- 
try.” 

‘“‘Let me interrupt you for a mo- 
ment. Your friend’s happy valley, it 


occurs to me, must have been dark 
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even in summer, with these high, 
nearly perpendicular sides, the wall 
above that, and then the glass roof, 
which of course would intercept a 
great deal of the light. In winter and 
cloudy weather it must have been like 
a cavern; the plants would have been 
drawn up and sickly, if I know any- 
thing of greenhouses,” 

** You little reckon upon the Profes- 
sor’s resources. Fifty magneto-elec- 
tric lights, passing through tinted 
glass, and fixed like the so-called sun- 
lights, in different parts of the roof, 
produced an excellent imitation of 
sunshine, and made the valley on dark 
days and in cloudy weather as lumin- 
ous as a tropical noon.” 

‘*Good ! I like the man’s pluck; he 
lets nothing beat him.” 

‘* He made more than sunlight even; 
he made the weather itself to suit him, 
turning on currents of dry or moist, 
or hot or cold air, and even of ozone, 
as was wanted tomake the atmosphere 
pleasant.” 

‘*How did he manage not to be 
overlooked ? His curious neighbors, 
standing on ladders against the outer 
wall, and peering through the glass, 
must have made his happy valley as 
little of a Paradise as a London garden 
overlooked by a whole street side.” 

‘*That was easily provided for. An 
outer wall, with a ditch beyond it, 
was built at some few yards’ distance 
from the one supporting the roof, and 
kept off inquisitive people. In the 
space between were the gardeners’ cot- 
tages and the oflices.” 

‘* Well, Laccept allthis. What hap- 
pened when the young lady came 
back? Did she know that Nature 
was undergoing this wonderful trans- 
formation-scene for her benefit ? ” 

‘““She heard, of course, of there 
having been very great goings on; it 
was the talk of the country side, and 
as she and her mother had been living 
in the neighborhood, they naturally 
received strange reports from their 
correspondents of the building and 
gardening operations in Castle Glen; 
but nothing definite. Strangers were 
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not allowed access, and when it comes 
to the retailing of the talk of unedu- 
cated laboring men, you may under- 
stand what exaggerated rumors got 
into circulation: Professor B—— was 
building a great winter garden; he 
was laying the foundation of a new 
Scotch university—he was doing all 
sorts of wild things, till in time the 
rumors grew so absurd that wise peo- 
ple refused to believe more than that 
Dr. B—— was building himself a new 
house and a large greenhouse, and 
surrounding his gardens with a wall. 
By the time the report reached Mrs. 
and Miss F (I can’t tell you their 
real name), it had taken this form.” 

‘*‘Miss F——, I suppose, had a 
shrewd suspicion of what it all 
meant ?” 

‘*Not a bit of it; I doubt if she 
ever gave the subject of that conversa- 
tion of hers with the Professor anoth- 
er thought. People of the world, I 
need not tell you, take such remarks 
as the poor Professor’s as mere badi- 
nage.” 

‘*Yes; but the mother would have 
been sharper. There was a mother, I 
understood you to say ?” 

‘*There was a mother; but she 
probably never knew of the conversa- 
tion.” 

‘* Mothers, my dear Hoffmann ” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know—are wonderfully 
clever.” 

*“*Mothers of marriageable daugh- 
ters, my excellent Professor, are more 
than clever—they are omniscient.” 

“Hum!” said Dr. Hoffmann 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I would rather think 
not. Anyhow, I believe Mrs. F—— 
knew nothing. I[hope, on poor B——’s 
account, she did not.” 

‘What happened when they came 
home ?” 

‘*The Professor met them at their 
arrival; he had, as their landlord and 
their relation, been on intimate terms 
with the family before their departure ; 
he had corresponded with Mrs, F—— 
from time to time, and on their return 
he naturally met them at the port, and 
escorted them homeward.” 
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‘** Very naturally, seeing that he was 
in love with Miss F — 

‘* Very; and then he stayed, by the 
invitation of Mrs. F , at Rothesay 
House, for the first few days after 
their coming. Rothesay House is a 
rather long three-mile walk from the 
Professor's valley; and one day, when 
Mrs. F had been asking about his 
building, and if the wonderful stories 
she heard about it were true, he pro- 
posed to show them what he had 
done, and that afternoon they went, 
their road thither leading to a point of 
the loch about two miles from its 
head. Here they found that a heavy 
chain had been laid across the water, 
moored at each end, so that no boat 
could get near and break the privacy 
of the valley.” 

**A good idea; I like that.” 

‘*A wherry, with four rowers, lay 
ready for them on the inside of the 
chain, and the party were rowed up 
to the head of the loch. At a sudden 
bend of the loch among the hills, the 
house came into view, with the de- 
clining sun shining full on its glisten- 
ing arches, and on broad white marble 
steps, leading to the entrance from the 
water. The sun-rays gleamed with 
anintense glory upon the glass-filled 
arcades of the house, and upon the 
great roof, which stretched upward 
to the valley head, Miss F made 
an exclamation of admiration and de- 
light.” 

‘*How do you know that ?” asked 
Professor Hoffmann’s friend. 

‘*T was of the party,” said the Pro- 
fessor, with quiet presence of mind. 
‘*And well she might exclaim,” he 
went on, ‘‘for it looked like a huge 
enchanted palace, poised by magic be- 
tween sea and sky, the white marble 
rising from the water, and the glass 
roof, sunlit and like burnished gold, 
reaching above the hills of the hori- 
zon, into the very heavens.” 

‘*And this obdurate young lady— 
was she not touched by this appeal to 
her admiration ?” 

‘*Not a bit of it; why should she 
have been?” 
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**Humph ! I don’t know. I thought 
there was a proverb about admiration 
being akin to love.” 

**Not admiration. 
erb says.” 

‘*Then they should alter the prov- 
erb to suit the times; mine is the bet- 
ter reading. Pity is only akin to ridi- 
cule in these days.” 

“Tt is, and I avoid it, for my own 
part.” 

‘Hoffmann ! a hideous suspicion 
seizes me. Pray disabuse me if you 
can. You were of the party, you 
say ?” 

‘“*T was,” 

‘* What a pity it is that poor B—— 
did not possess your fluency and your 
picturesque way of putting things. 
That talk of yours of sunlit roofs, and 
burnished gold, and enchanted pal- 
aces—it captivates one’s fancy—it 
sounds like the beginning of a fairy 
tale.” 

‘* What is your suspicion ?” 

‘*T hardly like to put it into words, 
You will perhaps think me a vilely 
cynical man of the world; but I can’t 
help suspecting ——” 

** What ?” 

His friend laughed. ‘‘ Taking into 
consideration your remorseful tone, 
your tragical manner of telling me 
this story, which, I foresee, is going 
to end unhappily——” 

** Well?” 

‘Is there nothing on your con- 
science ?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

“Then pray go on. Ha! ha! it 
had crossed my mind that you yourself 
were the obstacle—the rival; but go 
on.” 

“*The favored rival? You almost 
make me laugh. I must say for poor 
B——, though, that his conversation 
was as little like a fairy tale as any- 
thing you can imagine. One of the 
poets talks of the ‘fairy tales of sci- 
ence.’ Fairy tales indeed! The hea- 
viest prose, my dear friend, I assure 
you, and B—— talked it. Well, they 


Pity, the prov- 


rowed on, and presently mounted the 
broad marble stairs, and passed through 
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a lofty hall, something between a 
drawing-room and a hall. Coming 
from the outer air, autumnal and a lit- 
tle chilly, it felt deliciously soft and 
balmy. The floor was of polished 
wood, with Persian or Indian rugs 
here and there on the expanse of floor; 
there were musical instruments lying 
about on the chairs and tables, as if in 
recent use; an organ, with its gilt 
pipes, was at one end. Great hang- 
ings of heavy sage-green silk, with 
dull red borders, hung before the 
doors. On the walls, exquisitely 
painted in distemper, were long pro- 
cessions of figures in medieval cos- 
tume, in tints so dim, and outlines so 
soft, that the eye seemed to travel a 
long distance to reach them. Huge 
jars, of Oriental porcelain, dragon- 
painted, stood about the room. 
‘*They passed through the tall win- 
dows opening to the ground, and 
three or four steps of white marble 
brought them upon a lawn of the rich- 
est green. They found themselves in 
the midst of a huge garden the like of 
which was never seen. In the still, 
warm air all the semi-tropical plants 
had thriven marvellously; groves of 
bamboos raised their feathery joints 
twenty feet high, and bananas _ bal- 
anced their ample, wing-like leaves in 
the air, unshaken and untorn by any 
wind, and their sombre green was set 
off against the pure white marble of 
the broad flights of steps and the bal- 
ustrades of the terraces. In one di- 
rection the eye lost itself in long vis- 
tas and avenues of tree-stems, inter- 
twined with serpeni-like lianas, and 
overshadowed by strange, tropical fo- 
liage, among which fluttered green 
and red paroquets. Here was a level, 
tree bordered glade, its smooth turf 
with the light full upon it, and its 
green surface chequered with the 
quaint, serrated shadows of palm 
leaves; here a pool, unruffled with a 
ripple or a wind-curl, reflected the 
glorious blossoms of the red poinset- 
tias which grew luxuriantly on its’ 
banks, of the thousand white pendent 
bells of the datura, and the gay, rose 
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like flowers of the hybiscus, till the 
face of the water glowed with a mass 
of brilliant and various coloring. 
While they looked upon it a kingfish- 
er—itself brighter than the reflected 
blossoms—fiashed across the surface, 
and plunging into the centre in pur- 
suit of its prey, darted off as rapidly 
as it came, breaking the water for a 
moment into circling wavelets, and 
making the gem-like colors on the sur- 
face melt and blend together into a 
moving coler symphony, unsurpassable 
in glow and splendor. Then again a 
by-path led them into a dense shadowy 
grove of tropical trees, and through it 
the brook passed, expanded into a 
shallow, rock-girdied lake, in which 
fish of brilliant colors darted to and 
fro at the edges of the water; and 
where it was deeper and still, the 
rounded leaves and golden blossoms 
of the lotus, and the great rose-petal- 
led water-lilics, floated on the calm 
surface. 

‘“*They walked along the valley till 
they came to where the ground had 
been left in its native wildness, and 
there it was, if anything, still more 
beautiful; for our native wild plants 
had been stimulated to a fuller and 
richer growth by the heat, the still- 
ness, and the light. The heather and 
furze were in brighter bloom than on 
the neighboring moors, the bracken 
taller and greener, and the old thorn 
trees in fulier leaf. They stopped to 
rest near one of the largest, and look- 
ed back. Below them were the ter- 
races in long array, one beneath the 
other, with long lines of aloes and 
yuccas and orange plants in vases, the 
marble balustrades all trim and straight 
and regular, contrasting with the 
wild luxuriance of plant growth and 
flower blossom.” 

‘*Well described, my dear Hoff- 
mann! How poor B—— might have 
envied this flow of fine phrases— 
word-painting, I think the critics call 
it—and with just that touch about 
you of art feeling which goes down so 
well in these days. What did Mrs, 
and Miss F say to all this?” 
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‘*Not much. You see, there was 
not very much to be said beyond ex- 
pressing their wonder and admiration. 
They could not very well say what no 
doubt was in their thoughts; they 
could not say, ‘My dear Dr. B . 
why on earth have you, a prosy, mid- 
dle-aged professor, made yourself this 
fairy kingdom, and how and where, 
in the name of all that is extraordi- 
nary, did you find the necessary mo- 
ney?” This they may have thought, 
but, being well-bred persons, they 
could not say. However, a sort of 
dénouement did come, and B—— 
brought it about rather neatly, for as 
the girl was by his side for a moment, 
and the mother a few paces away, he 
said— 

***Look, Miss F , at the swal- 
lows ’—there were some dozen of them 
—Hirunda rustica—flying about happi- 
ly enough among the trees, though 
the time for their migration had long 
passed—‘ look,’ he said; ‘they have 
not cared to go south this year: need 
you ?’ 

‘**If IT could pass the winter with 
them here, no,’ said the girl. 

‘** But can you not?’ said B : 
then, after a pause, ‘Have you forgot- 
ten our conversation eighteen months 
ago? Did you not tell me how you 
would like the valley changed, and did 
I not say I would make it fit for you to 
pass the winter in? You see, | have 
tried to keep my promise.’ 

‘*The girl looked at him anxiously 
for a moment, blushed to the roots of 
her hair; then in a second turned so 
deadly white that the Professor fear- 
ed she would faint. Her mother, 
watching her as being still something 
of an invalid, and seeing her look of 
faintness, thought she was tired, and 
insisted on her resting awhile on a 
seat. Nothing more passed, and pres- 
ently the party returned to Rothesay 
House. 

‘* The next day was the last of Profes- 
sor B ‘s stay, and in the early morn- 
ing he departed, not having had an 
opportunity, or perhaps wanting social 
tact and courage to make an opportu- 
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nity, of again speaking to Miss F 
He left Rothesay House, and that day 
he spent, not, as he was supposed by 
his late hosts to be passing it, in a 
railway journey to X——-, but in the 
house and gardens at Castle Glen. 
He sauntered along the palm-shaded 
walks, where they had walked the 
day before, in a pleasant, dreamy, 
hopeful state of mind, and he stood 
again under the old thorn tree, whence 
he could look down upon the result of 
his patience and his labor for all these 
past months, the outcome of his inde- 
fatigable scheming and planning to 
embody in a tangible form the half- 
jesting fancy of a girl. He thought 
of all the great aspirations of his for- 
mer life abandoned and sacrificed for 
this one object, and when he looked 
upon the result, and thought of the 
outcome and of the sacrifice, he was 
convinced in his heart that all his 
time, patience, labor, and thought 
were well spent in that he was enabled 
to make that one speech he had made 
a few hours ago to the woman he 
loved, and that he could now wait pa- 
tiently for her answer. That night he 
returned to X “ge 

‘“*He should have stayed near the 
young lady.” 

‘*He did better, as it turned out, 
for the next morning the post brought 
him a letter. It was something to this 
effect, and was from Mrs, F—— : 





‘* “My Dear Cousin: 

‘¢ * You have been so kind to us that 
Iam going to tell you a piece of news 
which we had not quite intended to 
make public yet awhile. My dear Isa- 
bella is engaged to be married to Mr. 
Rufus Mundane of Jamaica, and we 
have been settling all our affairs in this 
country with the view of living in the 
West Indies for good. The marriage 
will take place before Christmas. Mr. 
Mundane is a very charming, accom- 
plished, and——’” 


‘*Poor B—— ! that was rough on 
him. I don’t think I much like ‘my 


dear Isabella,’ though.” 
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‘*Tt was hard lines, certainly,” said 
Professor Hoffmann, and kept silence. 

‘*I3 that ali the story?” asked his 
friend. 

+ An.” 

‘* And how came the place a ruin ?” 

‘* Why, naturally enough, the pur- 
pose for which what the people about 
had begun to call ‘The Folly’ (with 
some propriety, one must admit) had 
been built, having ceased to exist, it 
ouly remained for B to convert 
the ‘ Folly’ itself into a ruin.” 

‘* Yes, but nothing short of a grand 
convulsion of nature can have made 
it such a ruin as it is—the very glass 
an impalpable powder.” 

‘Tt was within the resources of sci- 
ence to do it, and B , though a 
poor lover, was a good chemist.” 








‘*How was it done? Do you 
know ?” 
“Tdo B had given some at- 





tention to explosive substances, and, 
among others, to the most terrible of 
them all, nitro-glycerine. He had 
discovered a method of combining 
this substance with a tenacious textile 
material, whereby its already fearful 
strength as an explosive was multi- 
plied threefold, and the combination 
could be handled safely, and even be 
twisted into tough strands like a cord, 
He caused many thousand yards of 
this truly infernal cordage to be pre- 
pared; it was not much thicker than 
the thong of a driving whip, but this 
was enough for the purpose, Under 
the Professor's directions, this rope 
was drawn round the outer wall, in 
and out of all the rooms of the house, 
up the iron columns of the glass roof 
of the garden. It was twined among 
the girders, descended again to the 
ground, and was drawn along the ter- 
races; it was intertwined among the 
marble balustrades, carried down the 
avenues of trees; along the borders of 
lakes, and made to creep and twist 
round the trunks of the larger trees, 
till the whole place was enveloped in 
the coils of this deadly rope. Then, 
all the men being removed to a safe 
distance, the Professor himself applied 
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the necessary detonation by means of 
electricity. In less than five ‘seconds 
the fragments had fallen again to the 
earth, and the aspect of Castle Glen 
was very much what you see now. 
The provoking part of the whole thing 
was, that though the place was in 
ruins, the people called it ‘ The Folly.’ 
They do so to this day.” 

‘*We have not the word in Ameri- 
ca.” 

‘** You are a younger people than we 
are, and, as individuals, have as yet 
probably done fewer foolish things 
than we have. Nevertheless, you will 
want the word sooner or later—it 
should be in ‘ Webster.’ With us, 
whenever & man commits a conspicu- 
ous act of eccentricity which takes 
visible and tangible shape—as, for in- 
stance, when he builds a tower on a 
hill where nobody can live, or a pyra- 
mid to commemorate nothing, or a 
bridge where there is no water to 
cross—our country people call it So- 
and-so’s ‘ Folly.’ 
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‘* Then you need have made no mys- 
tery as to B——, for the next person 
I meet will tell me his name, if I care 
to ask.” 

‘** You are right. I need not have, 
but, in truth, I thought I could tell 
his story better without mentioning 
his name. If you were not bound for 
Boston by the next steamer, and I had 
not undertaken to go to-morrow to 
Bonn, to begin a course of lectures on 
astronomy at the university, perhaps 
I should not have told you the story at 
all.” 

‘*Pray, why not? You puzzle me 
and excite my curiosity beyond all hu- 
man endurance by that calm way you 
have,” said the American gentleman, 
laughing. 

‘* Because, my dear sir,” said Dr. 
Hoffmann, with the same gravity which 
he had preserved during his recital— 
‘** because the name the people give to 
this glen is Professor Hofimann’s 
‘ Folly.’ ” 

JouN DANGERFIELD. 





A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF ART IN AMERICA. 





T is a singular fact in the history of 
the fine arts in America, that a 
collection of pictures made in France 
at the time of the French Revoiution, 
and brought to this country soon after 
that event, hung for years on the walls 
of the owner’s house almost unknown, 
and were at length sold, hardly a rec- 
ord being made of the event. They 
were brought to this country not to 
advance art, or to develop a taste for 
painting, but to gratify the collector’s 
love for the beautiful and to adorn the 
walls of his own private residence in 
Newport (then a quiet seaport town). 
There they remained till his death, 
when they were scattered under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. They had been 
seen by comparatively few, for at that 
50 


date Newport was not the resort it has 
since become; and even when they 
were to be sold no particular pains 
were taken to make the fact known 
except in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, nor did it occur to the adminis- 
trator that the pictures might be ex- 
hibited and sold to better advantage 
in one of the great centres. The re- 
sult may easily be conjectured. The 
pictures, if they were anything like 
what was claimed for them (and some 
of them are within the reach of those 
who are curious in such matters), 
changed hands for amere song. Some 
found purchasers on the spot, some 
were bid in and subsequently sold, and 
others were retained by the fami- 
ly, to be afterward disposed of. One 
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only, the crowning jewel, remained, 
and that is still owned by two of the 
heirs. The collection was made by 
William H. Vernon, son of William 
Vernon, of Newport, Rhode Island. 
William Vernon took an active part in 
public affairs of his day, and was iden- 
tified with the formation of our infant 
navy early in the Revolution. Wil- 
liam H. Vernon, born in Newport, 
graduated at Princeton college in the 
class of 1776, and in 1777 or 1778 he 
sailed for France under the patronage 
of John Adams, who was one of his 
father’s friends. It is understood in 
the family that he took with him let- 
ters to Franklin, who had received fa- 
vors at the hand of his grandfather. 
He had aiso other valuable letters of 
introduction, and on his arrival in 
Paris he at once found his way into the 
best society of the capital. December 
23, 1778, his father wrote to him from 
Boston as follows: 

I cannot express the happiness I feel when you 
inform me of the polite and friendly treatment 
you meet with at every place ; yet be assured, my 
son, it is not your being connected with those that 
sustain posts of honor, etc., that will fix and es- 
tablish your character with men of understand- 
ing and reputation. It’s essential and absolutely 
necessary that your behavior in all respects should 
coincide—that will increase your friends and make 
them permanent I have the honor to give 
this letter into the hands of the Marquis de la 
Fayette, who desires the pleasure (as he expresses 
it) of delivering a letter from me to you. He is 
a nobleman of France, of an eminent ancient fam- 
ily, highly esteemed by Congress as a zealous and 
able friend of the United States; has served as 
major-zeneral in our army these two years with 
great reputation ; he is beloved by officers and 
soldiers, by all ranks of people, as one of the most 
amiable characters on earth. Too much cannot 
be said in his praise. Least I should not say 
enough, I will say nothing more than I hope you 
will have the pleasure of seeing him whose aila- 
bility is an example of human excellence. 


At the time that this letter was re- 
ceived Mr. Vernon was residing at 
Montauban, for the purpose of perfect- 
ing his knowledge of the language, 
while he made himself fully acquaint- 
ed with the manufactures carried on 
there. Ina subsequent letter his fa- 
ther writes to him: 


I have obtained from Mr. King the portrait of 
General Washington, which he copied from a 
picture taken by Peele of Philadelphia, in the pos- 
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session of Mr. Hancock, and is confessed by all 
good judges and connoisseurs in painting to ex- 
ceed the original piece, which is esteemed a strik- 
ing likeness of the General. I send it a present 
to youin the Continental frigate Alliance, Peter 
Landoise, Esq., commander, under the care of the 
Marquis de la Fayette, but suppose he may charge 
Captain Landoise with the delivery of it. You 
may make what use you please of the picture. I 
have no objections to your presenting it to any 
of the nobility of France. The commission from 
the United States have one, sent them by Mr. 
Hancock, of Mr. King’s drawing. Perhaps it 
may be acceptable even to Majesty; however, 
you may use your own pleasure and discretion in 
presenting it to whom you please, I don't doubt 
bat you will bestow it judiciously. 

Samuel King, the portrait painter 
above alluded to, resided at Newport, 
and eked out a scanty living by com- 
bining with his art the manufacture of 
mathematical instruments, at which 
he was an adept. It was under his 
guidance that Washington Allston and 
Malbone, the miniature painter, re- 
ceived their first lessons in art in his 
humble studio (then styled ‘ shop”) 
in Newport. What became of the 
portrait of Washington sent to France 
it would now be as difficult to tell as 
it would be to trace the history of 
many of the pictures brought to this 
country by Mr. Vernon. But to return 
to our subject. 

Mr. Vernon resided in France dur- 
ing the years that preceded and fol- 
lowed the Revolution. Living in an 
atmosphere of art, and possessed of a 
fine taste, it is not surprising that, with 
means at his command, he bought lib- 
erally when the finest pictures from 
the most celebrated galleries were 
thrown on the market, for whatever 
might be offered forthem. They were 
brought to America and were hung on 
the walls of the Vernon family man- 
sion, which during the absence of the 
son had been honored as the head- 
quarters of Rochambeau and his staff. 
They were generally small in size, 
easel pictures, for the house was low- 
studded, as was usua! with the New 
England houses of that day, and there 
was not height enough to hang any- 
thing larger than an ordinary half- 
length. On the death of Mr. Vernon 


the pictures were advertised for sale, 
and the following is the heading of 
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the catalogue—a broad sheet in double 
line: 
CATALOGUE 
o& Ancient Paintings, 
BY THE FIRST MASTERS, 
COLLECTED BY THE LaTE Wa. H. VERNON, 


During his residence in France, at the period of 
the French Revolution. 


Newport, July 1, 1835. 


The catalogue embraces fifty-five 
lots. It was evidently made by some 
one not fainiliar with the artists’ 
names, and who made numerous mis- 
takes in transcribing them; as for ex- 
ample, Vernit for Vernet, and Vander- 
menter for Vandermeulen. But in an 
old manuscript catalogue, which has 
been preserved, we get at the names 
of the pictures, with the prices, in 
francs, paid for many of them. In 
some instances there is a slight de- 
scription of each picture; but it is not 
always easy to decipher, for it is in 
pencil, much rubbed, and in some 
places quite illegible. It would hard- 
ly be profitable to recall all these pic- 
tures, but of some of them we may 
well make mention. 

There were two small sketches by 
Salvator Rosa, full of spirit and every 
way characteristic of that master, rep- 
resenting ‘‘The Prodigal Eating 
Husks” and ‘* The Return of the Prod- 
igal,” and three views of Venice by Ca- 
naletto; the Salvators are marked four 
thousand francs for the pair, and the 
Canalettos one thousand francs, proba- 
bly each, for they were finished pic- 
tures, and of the usual size of that 
master’s works. The five were sold 
under the hammer to Mr. John H. Gil- 
liatt for five hundred dollars, and long 
hung on his walls, where we have often 
seen them. Mr. Gilliatt left Newport 
in later years, the pictures were sold, 
and what became of them it is now 
impossible to say. One picture was 
said to be by Murillo—‘‘a shepherd, 
with the skin of some animal thrown 
over his shoulders, and playing on his 
pipe.” No price is named, and no 
further history of it is given, It was 
purchased by Mr. Ball of South Caro- 
lina, who spent his summers in New- 
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port and marricd a Newport lady. He 
was subsequently lost in the Pulaski, 
Several other pictures were bought by 
him at this sale; one, ‘‘The Lake of 
Trasimene,” by Vernet, came from the 
collection of the Count du Barry, and 
was knocked down for the pitiful sum 
of ninety dollars. A pair of small pic- 
tures, ‘‘The Flight into Egypt” and 
‘*The Repose in Egypt,” said to be by 
Sabastian Bourdon, and marked four 
thousand francs, were sold for little 
more than the value of the frames. 
A pair of battle scenes, by Charles 
Breydel, better known as ‘‘ the Che- 
valier,” were bought in, but what sub- 
sequently became of them is not 
known. There was also a small battle 
piece by Vandermeulen—a master 
whose works were frequently imitated 
by Breydel. Another picture, a kin- 
dred subject, is described in the printed 
catalogue as ‘‘a battle with a castle on 
a hill,” by Le Brun. In the manu- 
script against the picture is this note: 
‘*T will not hazard the name of the 
artist to whom it is assigned, but the 
picture would do honor to the greatest 
of battle painters.” 

No. 12 in the collection was said to 
be by Leonardo da Vinci. Of this pic- 
ture I would here pause to speak. It 
is the counterpart, in every respect, of 
the celebrated ‘Mona Lisa” in the 
Louvre. It was said to have been 
given to Mr. Vernon by Marie Antoi- 
nette as an original. This picture the 
old gentleman kept in his chamber, 
and he was often seen by members of 
his family on his knees before it. 
Some years ago it was taken to Paris 
and compared with the picture in the 
Louvre. Eastlake, who saw it at the 
time, said there was no perceptible 
difference between the two, but that 
he did not believe Da Vinci painted 
two pictures of the same subject, and 
that he thought the Vernon ‘‘ Mona 
Lisa” was by Luini, a pupil of Leo- 
nardo. This picture was bid in for 
three hundred and five dollars. Fif 
teen hundred were subsequently offer- 
ed forit. It is still in the family, be- 
ing owned by Misses Sarah B. and Ai- 
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ma E. Vernon, and is now in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
A picture of ‘‘ Diana and her Maids 
in the Bath” was attributed to Boul- 
longne, but whether the elder or one 
of the younger does not appear; two 
cavalry pictures, artist unknown, and 
marked six thousand francs, to Mr. 
Howell, a name now equally unknown. 
A small pair, a ‘‘ Bacchus and Sile- 
nus” and a ‘‘ Bacchus,” by Jacques 
Jordaens, were followed by a fruit 
piece by Ernest Stuven, a pupil of 
Mignon, and a painter of note, for 
which fifteen hundred francs had been 
paid, which fell to Mr. Gilliatt for one 
hundred dollars, ‘‘ Lot and his Daugh- 
ters,” by Boullongne (probably the 
Chevalier), that cost six thousand 
francs, was bid in. A ‘*‘ Madonna and 
Child,” the work of Bon Boullongne, 
which cost five hundred francs, was 
bought by Mr. Middleton of South 
Carolina, with one other small picture, 
for one hundred dollars. These were 
followed by a pair by John Baptist 
Oudry—one an architectural subject, 
with field sports in the background, 
and the other a dog dashing through 
a sedgy pool after water fowl. Oudry 
was at one time professor of the Acad- 
emy at Paris, and died at Beauvais in 
1755. No. 30 was a marine view by 
Vandervelde, for which four thousand 
francs had been paid. No. 34 was a 
** Dying Seneca,” bought at a cost of six 
thousand francs, and ascribed to Van- 
dyck. It was knocked down to 
Thomas R. Hazard for three hundred 
and ten dollars, by whom it is still 
owned, and is highly valued. ‘‘The 
Octogenarian,” a picture by Luis 
Morales, the Spanish painter, was 
bought by the late Nath. 8. Rug- 
gles. One of the more important pic- 
tures was that of ‘‘St. Roche and his 
Dog,” said to have been presented by 
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one of the popes to the cathedral at 
Toulouse; but the artist’s name had 
been lost, and all that was known of 
it was this vague outline. It was pur- 
chased by Thomas R. Hazard for ninety- 
one dollars, and it may still be seen, with 
the ‘* Dying Seneca,” at Vaucluse, a few 
miles from Newport. The St. Roche has 
been pronounced ‘‘ the work of a Span- 
ish artist of great merit”; but, as al- 
ready stated, all means of identity are 
now lost. A picture of *‘Leda and 
Jupiter,” by Mignard (whether Pierre 
or Andrew it does not appear), was 
bid in, and also ‘‘The Adoration of 
the Magi,” ascribed to Paul Veronese; 
the latter for three hundred and five 
dollars, <A picture of ‘‘The Present- 
ation of St. John in the Temple,” 
which cost two thousand francs, said 
to be by Jacques Jordaens, was sold for 
seventy-one dollars. A saint, ascribed 
to Titian, and bought for three thou- 
sand francs, does not appear in the 
printed catalogue, and the same may 
be said of a portrait by Le Brun, and 
a number of other pictures. 

While it is more than probable that 
many of these pictures were but indif- 
ferent works of art, there were evident- 
ly among them really good and valu- 
able paintings; of this evidence may be 
found in the ‘‘Mona Lisa,” the ‘‘ St. 
Roche,” and the ‘‘ Dying Seneca.” The 
price paid for them in France is no cri- 
terion of their value, for at the time 
they were thrown on the market there 
was no standard but that of the mo- 
ment. Nor was the price paid for 
them under the hammer in 1835 any 
criterion, for the bidders were con- 
fined almost exclusively to the resi- 
dents of a small seaport town, with a 
population of less than ten thousand, 
and of that number few comparative- 
ly could either appreciate art or afford 
to indulge a taste for pictures. 

GrorcE C, Mason. 
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ORE than thirty years ago Ar- 
thur Stanley put forth the 
** Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold”; since then no biography has 
appeared in our language to be at all 
compared with this life of Macaulay. 
This is partly owing to the interest of 
the subject, and partly to the skill 
with which Mr. Trevelyan has used 
the abundant material at his command. 
So largely is the work made up of the 
private journals and letters of Macau- 
lay, that it may be regarded as almost 
an autobiography. 

The Macaulays are of Norse descent. 
The original Aulay, from whom the 
clan names itself, is said to have been 
Olans the Great, King of Norway, who 
in the eleventh century conquered and 
Christianized the western isles of Scot- 
land. A century ago the pious and 
eloquent John Macaulay, himself the 
son of a clergyman, was minister of 
Cardross, in Dumbartonshire. Of his 
twelve children five deserve mention. 
Alexander succeeded his father as min- 
ister of Cardross. Colin entered the 
East Indian service, and rose to high 
military and civil rank. ‘While Brit- 
ish Resident at the important native 
State of Navancore he came across a 
good collection of books, by the aid of 
which he made himself master of the 
principal European languages. When 
past fifty he returned home with the 
rank of general, and a considerable 
fortune, which he lived to enjoy fora 
quarter of acentury. He died in 1836, 
leaving £10,000 to his famous nephew, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

Aulay Macaulay, eldest son of the 
minister of Cardross, went to England, 
took orders in the established Church, 
and acquired reputation as a scholar 
and private tutor. His friends be- 


*“ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
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lieved that he would have become fa- 
mous as an author if he had only writ- 
ten some of the great books which he 
meditated. Among his friends was 
young Mr. Thomas Babington of Roth- 
ley Temple, Leicestershire. They made 
a tour in Scotland, visiting the manse 
of Cardross, where Babington fell in 
love with Jean Macaulay, a sister of 
his friend, whom he married in 1787, 
and brought to his fine old mansion. 
The pleasant living of Rothsay was in 
his gift, and when it became vacant ‘he 
bestowed it upon his brother-in-law. 
Zachary Macaulay, youngest son of 
the minister of Cardross, was born in 
1762. At sixteen he was sent by a 
Scottish house as bookkeeper on their 
sugar plantation in Jamaica, of which 
he soon became sole manager. Brought 
face to face with West Indian slavery, 
his whole soul rose against it. Fora 
while he tried to content himself, as 
he says, ‘‘ by doing what I could to al- 
leviate the hardships of a considerable 
number of my fellow creatures, and to 
render the bitter cup of servitude as 
palatable as possible.” But his stern 
conscience would not long permit him 
to act in any way as a slave-driver; at 
the age of four-and-twenty he threw 
up his position, which would have 
made him a rich man in a few years, 
and returned home. Wilberforce and 
his associates, among whom was 
Thomas Babington, had begun their 
long crusade against slavery and the 
slave trade. Many negroes had been 
rescued from slave ships, and it be- 
came a grave question what should be 
done with them. It was resolved to 
establish them in a colony upon the 
coast of Africa, which it was hoped 
would be a centre from which civili- 
zation and Christianity would spread 
over the whole continent. For this 
purpose the Sierra Leone company was 
formed, and in 1793 Zachary Macaulay 
was sent out with the first colonists, 
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as one of the governing council of the 
colony, of which he was soon made 
governor. In a few months it had be- 
come fairly prosperous. But in Sep- 
tember, 1794, a French fleet appeared 
off the coast. The defenceless town 
of the freedmen was sacked and burn- 
ed by the apostles of liberty and equal- 
ity, and another year was required to 
reéstablish the colony. Macaulay’s 
health gave way, and he was obliged 
to return to England. 

Good Hannah More, whom our 
grandfathers thought to be one of the 
wisest, as she was one of the best of 
women, was an oracle of the philan- 
hropists. Zachary Macaulay was sent 
to visit her at Bristol. Here he fell in 
love with the pretty Quakeress, Selina 
Mills, once the pupil, now the friend 
of the good sisters Hannah and Patty 
More. His affection was returned, but 
her friends looked coldly upon the 
match. He was under obligations to 
return to Sierra Leone; they would 
not hear of her accompanying him, 
and he went alone. The colony pros- 
pered under Macaulay’s governorship ; 
but he was wanted at home. He re- 
turned after three years, was made 
secretary of the company, and in Au- 
gust, 1797, was married to Selina, tak- 
ing up his residence in London. 

When his wife’s time of motherhood 
approached they were invited to Roth- 
ley Temple to await the event. There, 
in a room pannelled with dark oak, 
and looking out into the pleasant park, 
was born, October 25, 1800, their first- 
born son, who was christened Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. The father was 
thrown from his horse on the follow- 
ing day, breaking both his arms. As 
soon as he was able he returned to 
London, taking up his residence in a 
house in a narrow lane, the lower part 
being occupied by the offices of the 
Sierra Leone company. After two 
years he removed to the suburb of 
Clapham, where were the residences of 
Wilberforce and some of his associates, 
and where in the course of thirteen 
years three sons and five daughters 
were born to him. He also became 
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editor of the ‘‘Christian Observer,” 
the organ of the ‘‘ evangelical ” church- 
men, and in time entered into partner- 
ship with a nephew as merchants trad- 
ing to Africa. 

If Tom Macaulay had died young, he 
would have deserved a place on the 
roll of precocious children. He learn- 
ed to read literally in his cradle. Be- 
fore he was four years old, his favorite 
books were the Bible, ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe,” and ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
His memory was something wonderful. 
Nothing which he read seemed to be 
forgotten. When walking with his 
mother or his nurse he would frame 
interminable stories out of his own 
head, or drawn fromsome bock. ‘‘ He 
talked quite printed words,” said his 
nurse. Good Hannah More once came to 
callupon his mother. At the door she 
was met by a fair-haired boy of four, 
who told her that his mother was out, 
adding, ‘‘If the lady will walk in, I 
will bring a glass of good old spirits.” 
When asked what he understood by 
the proffered refreshment, he said that 
it was something which Robinson Cru- 
soe used to have in hiscabin. He was 
taken to Lady Waldegrave’s to see 
Horace Walpole’s famous collection of 
gimcracks. <A servant spilled a cup 
of hot coffee over the boy’s linen- 
trowsered legs, scalding them severe- 
ly. After a while the stately lady 
asked him how he was feeling. ‘‘I 
thank you, madam,” replied the little 
four-year-old, ‘‘the agony is abated.” 
A servant had thrown away a row of 
oyster shells with which Tom had bor- 
dered his little garden patch. He 
burst into the drawing-room where his 
mother was entertaining some visitors, 
with the solemn imprecation, ‘‘ Cursed 
be Sally; for it is written, ‘ Cursed is 
he who removeth his neighbor’s land- 
mark.’” 

Before he was eight he might fairly 
be classed among authors, His sev- 
enth year was among the most prolific 
of his literary life. He set about a 


compendium of universal history, ‘‘ in 
which he contrived to give a tolera- 
bly connected view of the leading 
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events from the creation to the present 
time, filling about a quire of paper.” 
He wrote a tract which a learned gen- 
tleman promised to have translated 
into Hindostauvee, to persuade the na- 
tives to become Christians. He knew 
Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
and ‘‘ Marmion,” almost by heart, and 
in imitation of them began a poem, 
‘*The Battle of Cheviot.” Three can- 
tos of one hundred and twenty lines 
each had been written when he aban- 
doned it for a loftier theme, ‘* Olans 
the Great, or the Conquest of Mona: a 
Heroic Poem,” which was to celebrate 
not only the legendary forefather of 
the Macaulays, but prophetically all 
his famous descendants down to his 
own father, and his uncle the general. 
This seems to have occupied him seve- 
ral months, but like his ‘* History of 
England,” was never brought down 
“*to the times of men still living.” 
Mr. Trevelyan gives a couple of stan- 
zas of this poem, which thus opens: 

Day set on Cambria’s hills supreme, 

And, Menai, on thy silver stream. 

The star of day had reached the west, 

And in the main it sank to rest ; 

Shone great Eleindyn’s castle tall ; 

Shone every battery, every hall ; 

Shone all fair Mona’s verdant plain, 

But mostly shone the foaming main. 


‘The stanzas,” he says, ‘‘each of 
which contains more lines than the 
author counted years, go swimmingly 
on, with plenty of animation, and no 
dearth of geographical and historical 
allusion”; an assertion which a less 
judicious biographer might have gone 
on to verify by quoting the whole 
poem. He might even have given us 
a series of hymns, and we know not 
how many quires of other verse, before 
the author had completed his tenth 
year. But with all his precocity, lit- 
tle Tom Macaulay had nothing of the 
prig about him, but was ‘‘as playful 
as a young kitten.” 

At twelve he was sent to a private 
school near Cambridge, much in favor 
with the pious ‘Clapham set.” Be- 
fore he was half through his teens, 
he became a classical scholar, even ac- 
cording to his own definition of the 
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term, ‘‘one who could read Plato with 
his feet on the fender.” French and 
Italian cost scarcely an effort, and he 
gave most of his time to omniverous 
reading, and what he had once read 
remained fixed in his memory. His 
father wished to make a young phi- 
lanthropist of him—urged him to set 
up a Sunday school, and to distribute 
tracts and Testaments among the vil- 
lagers. But the boy had little voca- 
tion that way. Beyond a very few 
persons he never seemed to care much 
individually for any one except his 
father and mother, his brothers and 
sisters, and in later years his nephews 
and nieces. Years afterward he wrote, 
apropos of the death of Wilberforce: 


I called at the house where his body is lying. 
I was truly fond of him; that is, je /’aimais 
comme lon aime. And how is that ? How little 
one human being generally cares for another. If 
1 were to die to-morrow, not one of the fine peo- 
ple whom I dine with every week will take a cé- 
telette aux petits pois the less on Saturday at the 
table to which I was invited to meet them, or will 
smile the less gayly at the ladies over the cham- 
pagne. And Iam quite even with them. There 
are not ten people in the world whose deaths 
would spoil my dinner; but there are one or two 
whose deaths would break my heart. 


The boy was father to the man. 
We nowhere find traces of any special 
attachment to the friends of his youth. 
But on the other hand he was singu- 
larly free from personal, literary, or 
political animosities. In all his jour- 
nals and letters only two men are men- 


‘tioned with anything like bitterness. 


He disliked Croker; he more than dis- 
liked Brougham. Few men were ever 
better liked, though many men have 
been better loved, by his associates. 
No boy or man ever more warmly 
loved his own immediate kindred or 
was more warmly loved by them. Of 
all his kindred, the best loved were 
his two sisters, Hannah and Margaret, 
ten and twelve years his junior. Han- 
nah, afterward Lady Trevelyan, thus 
writes to her son, the biographer of 
Macaulay: 


I think my father’s strictness was a good coun- 
terpoise to the perfect worship of your uncle by 
the rest of the family. To us he was an object 
of passionate love and devotion. His unrumled 
sweetness of temper, his unfailing flow of spirits, 
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his amusing talk, all made his presence so delizht- 
ful that his wishes and tastes were our law. His 
notion of perfect happiness was to see us work- 
ing around him while he read aloud, and then to 
walk all together on the common, or if it rained, 
to have a frightfully noisy game of hide-and-seek. 
My earliest recollections speak of the futense hap- 
piness of the holidays, when he came home from 
school, and the saturnalia which at once set in. 
No lessons, nothing but fun and merriment, for 
the whole six weeks. 


Macaulay entered Trinity college, 
Cambridge, at eighteen. The house 
of Macaulay & Babington was appar- 
ently prosperous. Zachary Macau- 
lay supposed himself to be worth a 
hundred thousand pounds. He said 
he meant to make Tom “‘an elder 
son”; and if he did his duty at the 
university, he should choose his own 
career. His career at the university 
was brilliant, but, measured by aca- 
demical standards, not exceptionally 
so. Mathematics was the strong point 
at Cambridge, and he hated mathe- 
matics. In a letter to his mother he 
expresses his dislike in terms whimsi- 
cally exaggerated. He could find no 
terms strong enough to express his 
detestation of that science—“‘if a 
name sacred to the useful and embel- 
lishing arts may be applied to the per- 
ception and recollection of certain 
properties in numbers and figures.” 
To be exempted from this miserable 
study, he would gladly devote himself 
to astrology, demonology, or school 
divinity, and ‘‘ endeavor to adjust the 
relations of Entity with the two Pre- 
dicaments.” All his perceptions of 
grace and beauty were gone or fast go- 
ing, and before the end of the term 
his brain would be as dry as the re- 
maining biscuit after a sea voyage. 
“Tell Selina and Jane,” he concludes, 
‘*to be thankful that it is not a neces- 
sary part of female education to get a 
headache daily, without acquiring one 
practical truth or beautiful image in 
return.” 

He was unfailing at lecture and 
chapel; but his delight was in general 
reading in all languages, and in keen 
encounters of wit and argument with 
a group of brilliant young students, 
They would nip at midnight, often 
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prolonging the session till the bell 
rang for morning prayers; or in va- 
cation would set off in the gray dawn 
and ramble for miles into the country, 
their keen discussions on poetry, phil- 
osophy, and politics mingling with 
the twittering of the birds in the 
green hedgerows. If Macaulay wus 
second to any one in this brilliant 
circle, it was to Charles Austin—‘‘ Aus- 
tin of Jesus "—who, as everybody said, 
might become anything he chose, and 
who became one of the most profound 
of English lawyers. 

Macaulay won his earliest academi- 
cal triumph in his first year. The sub- 
ject for the Chancellor’s medal for 
English poetry was ‘‘The Destruc- 
tion of Pompeii.” He was one of the 
competitors, and submitted his poem 
to his father’s criticism. Zachary Mac- 
aulay rather sniffed at it on the 
ground that it lacked a moral. Tom 
met the charge by saying that if a sub- 
ject be given which admits of none, a 
man who writes without a moral is 
scarcely censurable. He adds, how- 
ever, ‘‘If my life be a life of literature, 
it shall certainly be one of literature 
devoted to moral ends.” Moral or no 
moral, his poem won the prize. He 
competed unsuccessfully for this med- 
al the second year; but won it the 
third. It is not easy to understand 
why in the second year he failed to 
win one of the three goblets given for 
the three best English declamations, 
The first prize was awarded to a kins- 
man of the senior Dean, who, we are 
told, said to Macaulay, ‘* As you have 
not got the first, I suppose you will 
not care for either of the others.” He, 
however, won the prize for Latin de- 
clamation, and in the following ycar 
established his classical repute by 
gaining a university scholarship. 

The crucial mathematical examina- 
tion of 1822 was approaching, and Mac- 
aulay tried to prepare for it. But it 
was too late to make up for lost time, 
and when the ‘‘tripos,” or list of suc- 
cessful candidates appeared, his name 
was notuponit. In university phrase, 


he was ‘‘ gulfed,”’ and thus disqualified 
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for competing for the Chancellor’s 
medals, the crowning trophies of a 
classical career. His loving little sis- 
ter records this as the first great trial 
of her life. He, however, won a mi- 
nor prize offered annually for the best 
essay on ‘* The Character and Conduct 
of William III.” This essay of Mac- 
aulay is notable as containing the 
germs of some of the finest character- 
izations in his ‘* History of England.” 

Meantime the fortunes of his family 
began to be overclouded. The pros- 
perity of the house of Macaulay & Bab- 
ington was brief. When Zachary Mac- 
aulay thought himself a rich man 
he had taken a handsome house in a 
fine quarter of London, Expenditure 
began to press hard upon income, and 
he removed to a cheaper residence, 
Tom’s university expenses grew to be 
a burden, which in 1822 he endeavored 
to lighten by earning a hundred gui- 
neas by taking a couple of private pu- 
pils. He also set himself at work to 
win a university fellowship. Twice he 
was unsuccessful, the alleged ground 
being that his translations from Latin 
and Greek were couched in bald, in- 
ornate, and ungraceful English. He 
was successful on the third trial, 
his name heading the list of competi- 
tors. To his father he wrote: ‘I 
need not say how much I am delighted 
by my success, and how much I[ enjoy 
the thought of the pleasure it will af- 
ford to you, my mother, and my other 
friends, Till I become Master of Arts 
next July, the pecuniary emolument 
will not be very great. For seven 
years after that time it will make me 
almost an independent man.” The 
emoluments of a Trinity fellowship 
were worth having, especially as no 
duties were involved. They were 
three hundred pounds a year; six doz- 
en of the famous audit ale at Christ- 
mas; and if he chose to remain at the 
university, stabling for a horse, ‘‘a 
loaf and two pats of butter every 
morning, a good dinner for nothing, 
with as many almonds and raisins as 
one could eat at dessert.” 

Tom had indeed won the right to 
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choose his own career; but he had to 
run it not only without aid from his 
father, but before long burdened by 
the weight of his large family. He 
was to become an ‘‘elder son,” not in 
the sense which his father had intend- 
ed, but in that of being the stay and 
support of all. The burden did not 
come all at once; but he accepted it as 
it came, not merely patiently, but joy- 
ously, and as a matter of course, 
Having won his fellowship, he went to 
London, studied law, or at least ‘‘ ate 
his terms,” was admitted to the bar in 
1826, and for two or three years was 
nominally a barrister; but we doubt 
whether he ever earned a guinea by 
his profession, Meanwhile his course 
of life was shaping itself toward liter- 
ature. 

In 1823 Charles Knight, a scheming 
young London publisher, had started 
‘* Knight’s Quarterly Magazine.” Mac- 
aulay was from the first one of the 
principal contributors, Among his 
articles were critiques upon the Italian 
poets, the ‘‘ Conversation between 
Cowley and Milton,” and the essays 
upon the ‘‘Athenian Orators,” and 
‘*Metford's Greece.” These attracted 
the attention of Jeffrey, who felt that 
the ‘*Edinburgh Review” had lost 
much of its original brilliancy, and was 
casting about for new contributors. 
Early ia 1825 he wrote to a London 
friend, ‘‘Can you not lay your hand 
upon some young man who will write 
forus? The original supporters of the 
work are either too lazy or too stupid, 
and here the young men are mostly 
Tories.”” Overtures had already been 
made to Macaulay, and in August, 
1825, appeared his first essay in the 
‘*Edinburgh Review,” the famous pa- 
per on Milton. 

This essay aroused immediate atten- 
tion. Jeffrey wrote to him: * The 
more I think of it, the less I can con- 
ceive where you picked up that style.” 
John Murray, shrewdest of bibliopoles, 
declares that it would be worth the 
copyright of ‘‘Childe Harold” to 
have Macaulay on the staff of his 
‘* Quarterly Review.” Robert Hall 
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set himself to learn Italian, that he 
might verify the parallel between Mil- 
ton and Dante. Macaulay himself 
came to look slightingly upon this 
production. He admitted it only un- 
der protest into the collected edition 
of his essays, and with the emphatic 
declaration that even when somewhat 
toned down, it ‘‘ remained overload- 
ed with gaudy and ungraceful orna- 
ments,” and contained ‘‘scarcely a 
paragraph such as his matured judg- 
ment approved.” An author may per- 
haps be a wiser critic of his own work 
than any one of his readers, but his 
verdict is outweighed by that of a 
whole generation of readers. Two 
generations have pronounced, and we 
think many more generations will pro- 
nounce, a decision very different from 
that of Macaulay. 

During the succeeding eighteen 
months he furnished several papers for 
the ‘‘ Review,” none of which appear 
in the collected editions of his works. 
The next which is authenticated by 
him is the masterly essay on ‘* Machia- 
velli,” in March, 1827. In 1828 there 
were four: those on ‘‘Hallam,” ‘‘South- 
ey’s Colloquies,” ‘‘ Dryden,” and ‘* His- 
tory,” of which only the first two ap- 
pear in his own collection. We can- 
not imagine why the others were 
omitted, especially the one on ‘ Hlis- 
tory,” in which he foreshadows his 
own theory as to the true scope of his- 
tory and the manner in which it should 
be written. 

In 1828 a fortunate political acci- 
dent enabled Lord Lyndhurst to be- 
stow upon Macaulay the post of com- 
missioner of bankruptcy, the salary of 
which was about £400 a year. What 
with this, his fellowship, and his 
‘* Review ” papers, he had now about 
£1,000 a year; ample enough for his 
own wants, and to enable him to eke 
out the necessities of his father, but 
too precarious for the furtherance of 
the political aspirations which he had 
begun to cherish. His sister writes: 


Public affairs were become intensely interesting 
tohim. Canning’s accession to power, then his 


death, the repeal of the Test Act, the emancipa- 
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tion of the Catholics, all in their turn filled his 
heart and soul. He himself longed to be taking 
his part in Parliament, but with a very hopeless 
longing. 


This hopeless longing was to be 
gratified in a manner wholly unlook- 
ed for. In 1829 he wrote for the ‘‘ Re- 
view” several papers on the ‘‘ Utili- 
tarian Philosophy of Government.” 
These attracted the attention of Lord 
Lansdowne, who wrote to him that he 
wished to be the means of introducing 
their author to public life by propos- 
ing him as a member of Parliament for 
Calne, a small borough of only four or 
five thousand inhabitants, but which 
returned two members, and luckily one 
of the seats fell vacant. The Lans- 
downe interest was paramount there, 
and a nomination by the Marquis was 
equivalent to an election. Macaulay 
took his seat in the spring of 1830, 
and soon evinced such cloquence and 
political capacity that no height of 
official eminence would seem to have 
been beyond the possibility of his ulti- 
mate attainment. We can here touch 
but lightly upon his political career, 
and mainly as it illustrates the charac- 
ter of the man. 

He was fortunate in the subject of 
his first speech. A bili had been in- 
troduced for the removal of the civil 
disabilities of the Jews. This was a 
subject which had occupied much of 
his thought, and he had already prom- 
ised an article upon it for the ‘* Edin- 
burgh Review.” Sir James Mackin- 
tosh and Macaulay rose together. By 
courtesy of the House the floor is con- 
ceded to a member who rises to speak 
for the first time. In a brief speech 
Macaulay fairly exhausted the argu- 
ment in favor of the bill. Mackintosh, 
who continued the debate, declared 
that he did so ‘‘not to supply any de- 
fects in the speech of his honorable 
friend, for there were none: but to 
absolve his own conscience.” Those 
who now read his conclusive reasoning 
on the subject, as afterward embodied 
in the ‘*Review,” may well wonder 
that they had to be repeated by others 
for six-and-thirty years before the 
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House of Peers could be brought to 
consent to the measure. He spoke 
no more during that session, wisely 
awaiting another great opportunity. 
This came in March, 1831, when Lord 
John Russell introduced his Reform 
bill. Macaulay threw his whole strength 
in its favor, and his name was on all 
men’s lips coupled with those of Plun- 
kett, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan. Dur- 
ing the next three years he was con- 
stant in his attendance and frequent 
in debate, and was pronounced to 
be emphatically a rising man. Dur- 
ing these three years he furnished 
eight papers for the ‘‘ Review,” among 
which are the magnificent essays on 
Hampden, Burleigh, and ‘‘The War 
of the Succession in Spain,” and the 
scathing critiques on ‘‘ Robert Mont- 
gomery’s Poems,” and Croker’s edi- 
tion of ‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 

To a man so highly endowed, and 
with such brilliant prospects, London 
society threw its doors wide open. 
Rogers invited him to his famous 
breakfasts, and he was a welcome 
guest at Holland House. Lady Hol- 
land, who was quite civil to no one, 
was almost civil to Macaulay. He 
touched life at so many points, and so 
pleasantly at all points, that his lite- 
rary, political, and social successes 
were alike grateful to him. Those 
who met him for the first time were 
apt to be disappointed in his personal 
appearance. ‘*Mr. Macaulay,’ said 
Lady Lyndhurst, with charming frank- 
ness, ‘‘you are so different to what I 
expected. I thought you were dark 
and thin; but you are fair, and really, 
Mr. Macaulay, you are fat.” 

This was in'1831, eight years before 
Praed had described him in ‘*‘ Knight's 
Magazine,” under his nom de plume of 
‘* Tristram Merton,” as ‘‘ a short, man- 
ly figure, marvellously upright, with a 
bad neckcloth, and one hand in his 
waistcoat pocket. Of regular beauty 
he has little to boast, but in faces 
where there is an expression of great 
power, or of great good humor, or both, 
you do not regret itsabsence.” ‘‘ This 
picture,” says Mr. Trevelyan, *‘ in which 
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every touch is correct, tells all there 
is to be told.” He, however, adds 
some touches, which, for the later 
years of his life, render the portrait 
more complete. Tie head was mas- 
sive, the features rugged. While 
seated and in conversation he might 
have passed for tolerably good look- 
ing; but when he arose he was seen to 
be unmistakably short and stout. He 
was eminently unhandy, could never 
learn to fold a letter properly, or seal 
it neatly. When he shaved himself he 
generally managed to gash both cheeks 
in the operation. His wardrobe, as 
soon as he could afford it, was always 
overstocked with good clothing, and 
he had a special weakness for splen- 
didly embroidered waistcoats, but no 
skill of the tailor could ever make him 
look well dressed. He was rather 
more than moderately fond of good 
living, but had a most catholic taste, 
relishing alike the turkey and truffles 
of Holland House, the roast beef, veni- 
son, and goose stuffed with onions, at 
Lord Essex’s, turtle soup and all pis- 
catory luxuries with the Fishmonger’s 
Company—‘‘the finest company for 
gourmands in the world ’—or a bit of 
cheese and a bottle of ale in his own 
chambers. 

During the first three years of his 
political and social success, his pecu- 
niary circumstances were precarious, 
and fora short time even straitened. 
Government had undertaken some 
economical reforms, which involved 
the abolition of the office of commis- 
sioners of bankruptcy, and thus two- 
fifths of his income was swept away. 
His college fellowship had only a few 
more months to run, and when that 
was gone he had only the two or three 
hundreds a year which he was earning 
from the *‘ Edinburgh Review.” At 
ore time he was obliged to sell—we 
hope not without the right of reclam- 
ation—the gold medals which he had 
won at Cambridge. But this period 
of pecuniary difficulty was short. He 
was made one of the commissioners, 
and not long after the secretary of the 
Board of Control, a body which repre- 
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sented the crown in its relations with 
the East India Company; a position 
which soon led to another which was 
to shape his whole after life. The sal- 
ary was £1,500. 

The Reform bill of 1831 deprived 
Calne of one of its members, whereby 
Macaulay lost his seat; but it raised 
the great city of Leeds to a Parliament- 
ary borough with two members. Mac- 
aulay was invited to stand for one, 
and was returned. The house of Mac- 
aulay & Babington, without becom- 
ing formally bankrupt, had dropped 
out of the business world, and Zach- 
ary Macaulay had become old, infirm, 
and almost blind. His wife had died 
in 1830; one of his sons had entered 
the church, two others were at school, 
and their main dependence, and that 
of the sisters, was in brother Tom, 
The daughters of Selina Mills were 
half Quakers, and Margaret and Han- 
nah had gone on a long visit to some 
wealthy Friends at Liverpool. Here 
Margaret became engaged to Mr. Ed- 
ward Cropper, an excellent and pros- 
perous young Quaker merchant. This 
was a rude shock to Macaulay. It 
overset, actually or in probability, the 
whole scheme of domestic life which, 
half unconsciously, he had framed for 
himself, In view of the approaching 
marriage he wrote, we suppose, in his 
journal; 

The attachment between brothers and sisters is 
80 liable to be superseded by other attachments 
that no wise man ought to suffer it to become in- 
dispensable tohim. That women should leave the 
home of their birth, and contract other ties dearer 
than those of consanguinity, is a law as ancient 
as the first records of our race, and as unchange- 
able as the constitution of the human body and 
mind. To repine against the nature of things, 
and against the great fundamental law of all so- 
cicty, because in consequence of my own want of 
foresight it bears heavily upon me, would be the 
basest and most absurd selfishness. I have still 
one more stake to lose. From that moment, 
with a heart formed, if ever man’s was, for do- 
mestic happiness, I shall have nothing left but 
ambition. 


The last terrible blow was the possi- 
bility that Hannah would probably 
marry at some time or other. To us 
this all seems little short of sheer non- 
sense. Many a man of two-and-thirty 


has fancied that his whole future 
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would be a blank because the woman 
whom he loved was about to marry 
another. A few foolish men have 
gone mourning all their days for this 
reason. But we can call to mind no 
other instance where a sensible man 
threatened to break his heart because 
a beloved sister was about to marry 
& man whose character and circum- 
stances promised to render the marri- 
age in every way a happy one. But 
Macaulay for a time made himself real- 
ly miserable about it. 

The year 1833 was the turning point 
of Macaulay’s life. A bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament making great 
changes in the government of India. 
Among other things it provided that 
no native of the British territories in 
the East should, ‘‘by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, or 
color, be disabled from holding any 
place, office, or employment.” The 
East India Company, originally a mere 
trading corporation, had come to be 
the absolute ruler of an empire four 
times as populous as Great Britain. 
The bill deprived the company of all 
its commercial attributes, and vested 
its immense property in the crown, 
which was to pay the stockholders an 
interest of ten guineas a year upon 
each hundred pounds of stock; but 
left to the board of directors the func- 
tion of governing all Hindostan. It 
was much as though the Pacific Rail- 
road company should be deprived of 
the management of the road, but its 
directors, with their offices in Alaska, 
should have authority to govern all the 
region east of the Rocky mountains, 
Macaulay supported the bill with un- 
wonted eloquence, and it passed both 
Houses by a large majority. The bill 
also provided that of the three members 
of the Supreme Council, one should be 
chosen from persons who were not 
servants of the company, and this 
member was to be virtually nominated 
by the crown, subject to the election of 
the company. This post was offered 
by the ministry to Macaulay. 

There were grave reasons why he 
should accept it. The salary was 
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£10,000 a year, and living upon the 
most liberal scale he need not spend 
more than half of it. He might there- 
fore hope to return in six years with 
at least £30,000, a sum which he said 
was all that he ever wanted, and with 
it he should think himself as rich as 
the wealthiest nobleman in England. 
He was a poor man. The minority 
might any day go out of power, when 
he would of course lose his office, and 
then his only means of livelihood 
would be what he could earn by his 
pen, and he could not make a living 
by that and still keep his seat in Par- 
liament. To his constant friend, Lord 
Lansdowne, he wrote: ‘* Without a 
competence it is not very easy for a 
public man to be honest; it is almost 
impossible for him to be thought so.” 
If he lost his office, he must live by his 
pen, and perhaps ‘‘ bear from publish- 
ers and editors what Dryden bore from 
Tonson, and what to my own knowl- 
edge Mackintosh bore from Lardner. 
The thought is horrible, yet to hold 
office merely for the sake of emolu- 
ments would be more horrible still.” 
Iie continues: 

If this were all, I should feel that for the sake 
of my own happiness and of my public utility a 
few years would be wel! spent in obtaining an in- 
dependence. But this is not all. I am not alone 
in the world. A family which I love most fondly 
is dependent upon me. Unless I would see my 
father left in his old age to the charity of less 
near relations ; my youngest brother unable to 
obtain a good professional education ; my sisters, 
who are more to me than sisters ever were to a 
brother, forced to turn governesses or humble 
companions, I must do something. An opportu- 
nity has offered itself. It isin my power to make 
the last days of my father comfortable ; to edu- 
cate my brother; to provide for my sisters ; to 
procure a competence for myself. I may hope by 
the time I am thirty-nine to return to England 
with a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. To 
me that would be affluence. I never wished for 
more, 

For a short time there was doubt 
whether the directors of the company 
would accept him. The chairman 
and vice-chairman were furious against 
him. James Mill, the historian of In- 
dia, who knew more of Indian affairs 
than any other man in England, was 
at the head of one of the principal 
departments of the India House, Mac- 
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aulay had assailed him in the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” with what he himself 
acknowledged to be ‘‘ unbecoming ac- 
rimony.” Mill had the generosity to 
forget this, and advised the directors 
to take Macaulay, for, ‘‘as public 
men went, he was much above the 
average; and if he was rejected, it 
was very unlikely that they would get 
anybody so fit.” The hostile chair- 
man and vice-chairman resigned, and 
others were chosen in their places. 
When the vote was taken, out of the 
four-and-twenty directors nineteen 
voted for Macaulay, three against him, 
and two were absent. When the ap- 
pointment was first proposed to Mac- 
aulay, he wrote to Hannah, telling her 
that all whom he had consulted ad- 
vised him to accept it. He adds: 

Whether the period of my exile shall be one of 
comfort, and after the first shock one of happil- 
ness, depends on you. If, as I expect, the offer 
shall be made to me, will you go with me? I 
know what a sacrifice I ask of you. I know how 
many dear and precious ties you must for a time 
sunder. I know that the splendors of the Indian 
court and the gayeties of that brilliant society of 
which you would be one of the leading person- 
ages have no temptations for you. I can bribe 
you only by telling yon that if you go with me, 
I will love you better than I love you now if I 
can. If my dear sister would consent to give me, 
at this great crisis of my life, that proof, that 
painful and arduous proof of her affection which 
I beg of her, I think she will not repent of it. 
She shall not, if the unbounded confidence and 
attachment of one to whom she is dearer than life 
can compensate her for a few years’ absence from 
much that she loves. 

For ourselves we fail to see any very 
extraordinary sacrifice in the case. if 
she went, Hannah would indeed be 
for a time separated from her friends; 
but if she did not go, she would be 
separated from that brother who was 
perhaps dearer to her than all the 
others. For the rest, nothing which 
should involve a temporary dwelling 
under strange skies could well be 
more inviting to a young woman of 
one-and-twenty. But if a sacrifice 
ever so great had been asked, we can- 
not doubt that it would have been 
cheerfully made by sister Hannah 
when the happiness of Brother Tom 
was in question. 

Some of Macaulay's days in England 
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were given to the completion of the 
paper for the ‘‘ Review ” on ‘* Wiiliam 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham.” He also 
made arrangements to continue his 
contributions, for he wished while on 
the other side of the globe to keep 
himself alive in the recollection of the 
people of England. He sailed about 
the middle of February, 1834, and on 
the 10th of June the vessel lay off 
Madras. The ship was crowded, for 
every civilian going out was anxious 
to go on the same vessel with the 
great man, and have a chance of at- 
tracting his notice. 

The company on the quarter deck (he writes) 
was much on a level with the average society on 
an East Indiaman. Hannah was extremely so- 
cial ; danced with the gentlemen in the evenings, 
and read novels and sermons with the ladies in 
the mornings. I contented myself with being 
very civil whenever I was with the other passen- 
gers, and took care to be as little with them as I 
could. Except at meals I hardly exchanged a 
word with any human being. I never was left for 
so long a time so completely to my own re- 
sources. During the whole voyage I read with 
keen and increasing enjoyment. I devoured 
Greck, Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish : folios, quartos, octavos, and duodecimos, 
I read the Iliad, Odyssey, Virgil, Horace, Cesar, 
Bacon, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
Mill's “ India,’’ Sismondi’s ‘‘ History of France,” 
all the seventy volumcs of Voltaire, and the seven 
thick folios of the ‘* Bibliotheca Britannica.” 

We must merely touch upon Macau- 
lay’s residence in India, After spend- 
ing some months with the Governor 
General on the highlands, he was 
for a time his guest in Calcutta, and 
November was well advanced before 
he selected a residence. Ile chose the 
finest house in the ‘City of Palaces,” 
and set up his establishment on a large 
scale, his servants numbering some 
three or four score, Still he found 
that his expenditures would be less 
than he expected. To his sisters at 
home he wrote: 

Money matters seem likely to go on capitally, 
and if [ live I shall get rich quite fast. 1 quite 
enjoy the thought of appearing in the light of an 
old hunks, who knows on which side his bread is 
buttered; a warm man, who will cut up well. 
This is pot a character which the Macauiays have 
been much in the habit of sustaining ; but I can 
assure you that after next Christmas I expect to 
lay up on an average seven thousand pounds a 
year while I remain in India. At Christmas I 
shall send home a thousand or twelve hundred 
pounds for my father and you all. I cannot tell 
you what a comfort it is that I am able to do this, 
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Macaulay’s main work in India was 
performed in his capacity as president 
of the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion and president of the commission 
to inquire into the jurisprudence and 
jurisdiction of India, In the former 
capacity his governing idea was that 
‘*the great object of the British Gov- 
ernment ought to be the promotion of 
European literature and science among 
the natives.” In the latter capacity, 
to frame a civil and penal code, easy 
of comprehension, which should secure 
equal justice and common tribunals 
for Europeans and natives. This last 
proposition was fiercely opposed by 
the few hundreds who, apart from the 
servants of the company, made up so- 
ciety in Calcutta, and they sent home 
a remonstrance against it. Macaulay's 
theory of government for India would 
have satisfied Thomas Carlyle. In a 
long official report he says: 

We know that India cannot have a free govern- 
ment. But she may have the next best thing—a 
firm and impartial despotism. The worst state in 
which she can possibly be placed is that in which 
the memorialists would place her. They call 
upon us to recognize them as a privileged order of 
freemen in the midst of slaves. It was for the 
purpose of averting this great evil that Parlia- 
ment, at the same time that it suffered English- 
men to settle in India, armed us with these larze 
powers, which, in my opinion, we ill deserve to 
possess if we have not the spirit to use them now. 


The penal code framed by Macaulay 
was completed in 1838, but never 
went into operation during his life- 
time, having, with many revisions, 
been adopted in 1862. In the judg- 
ment of men qualified to decide, it is 
the best code ever framed. Sir Fitz- 
james Stephen says: ‘It is to the 
French Code Pénal, and I may add to 
the German Code of 1871, what a fin- 
ished picture is to a sketch. It is far 
simpler and better expressed than Liv- 
ingston’s Code for Louisiana; and its 
practical success has been complete.” 
Macaulay’s official labors were ardu- 
ous, but not overwhelming, and were 
mainly performed in his own library. 
His chief annoyance was the weariness 
of society in India, Of the great din- 
ner parties he says: 

Nothing can be duller. Nobody speaks except 
to the person cext him. The conversation is the 
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most deplorable twaddle; and as I always sit 
next to the lady of highest rank, or, in other 
words, to the oldest, ugliest, and proudest woman 
in the company, I am worse off than my neigh- 
bors. But happily the good people here are too 
busy to be at home. Except the parsons, they 
are all usefully occupied somewhere or other, so 
that I have only to leave cards; but the reverend 
gentlemen are always within doors in the heat of 
the day, lying on their backs, regretting break- 
fast, longing for tiffin, and crying out for lemon- 
ade. 

There were, however, a score or two 
of very pleasant people in Calcutta 
whom he often asked to a quiet din- 
ner, and every Friday morning a few 
of these assembled at his breakfast ta- 
ble, where, amid conversation and 
discussion, the sitting was protracted 
till noon. He also found time to read 
a great dezl, and he had always the 
society of his sister. Not altogether 
an unpleasant life, in spite of its minor 
miseries, among which was the poor- 
ness of the Indian fruits, which he 
says are wretched, the best not equal 
to an apricot or a gooseberry. He 
had been told that the most exquisite 
of treats was to eat yams and plan- 
tains and to drink palm wine. But 
he found that a plantain was very like 
a rotten pear, a yam like an indiffer- 
ent potato, and palm wine resembled 
‘* ginger beer in which the ginger had 
been very sparingly used.” 

In the mean time pretty Miss Han- 
nah had been preparing to obey ‘‘the 
law as ancient as the human race and 
as unchangeable as the constitution of 
the human body and mind.” Among 
the special favorites of the Governor 
General was Cherles Trevelyan, a fine 
young fellow of eight-and-twenty, who 
“had distinguished himself beyond 
any man of his standing in India by 
his great talents for business, his libe- 
ral and enlarged views, and by very 
considerable literary merit.” Before 
Macaulay had fairly settled himself in 
his house, he found that an attach- 
ment had sprung up between his sister 
and Trevelyan. Early in December 
he wrote to Margaret: ‘‘Hannah is 
going to be married, and with my full- 
est and warmest approbation. I can 
truly say that if I were to search India 
for a husband for her, I could have 
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found no man to whom I could with 
equal confidence have entrusted her 
happiness. I therefore gave every fa- 
cility and encouragement to both of 
them,” Still Macaulay could not help 
adding a jeremiad. When Margaret 
was married his heart was almost 
broken; but then he had Hannah; 
had his other friends; had his coun- 
try; but now that Hannah was to be 
married he had nothing left except 
the resources of his own mind and the 
consciousness of having acted not un- 
generously : 

But I do not repine. Whatever I suffer I have 
brought on myself. I have neglected the plainest 
lessons of reason and experience ; I have staked 
my happiness without calculating the chances of 
the dice; I have hewn out broken cisterns ; I 
have leaned on a reed ; I have built on ‘the sand ; 
and I have fared accordingly. I must bear my 
punishmentasIcan. . . I remember quot- 
ing some nursery rhymes years ago when you left 
me in London to join Hannah somewhere. These 
foolish lines contain the history of my life: 

“There were two birds that sat on a stone: 

One flew away, and then there was but one. 

The other flew away, and then there was none; 

And the poor stone was left all alone.” 

Foolish forebodings and idle repin- 
ings, which were never to meet the 
eye of the one to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Before the letter reached 
England Margaret was dead. The 
tidings of her death reached India a 
few days after the marriage of her sis- 
ter. This marriage proved the crown- 
ing blessing of Macaulay’s life. Han- 
nah Trevelyan was no less a sister to 
him than Hannah Macaulay had been; 
her husband became to him all that a 
brother could be, nearer and dearer, 
indeed, than any of his own brothers 
had been or would be; their children 
became as dear to him as if they had 
been his own. The young couple took 
up their residence inhis house, ‘*The 
arrangement,” he writes, ‘‘is not so 
strange as it would be at home. The 
thing is often done here. One advan- 
tage there will be in our living togeth- 
er of a most incontestable sort: we 
shal! both be able to save more money.” 

Macaulay had supposed that his ex- 
ile would last six years. Before four 
years had passed he had saved fully 
the sum he had fixed upon; and more- 
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over his uncle, the General, had died, 
bequeathing him £10,000. In all we 
suppose he had something more than 
£40,000. His health had not as yet 
suffered from the climate of India; but 
he wisely resolved not to risk another 
hot season for the sake of adding an- 
other lac of rupees to his wealth. He 
resigned his office. Trevelyan was en- 
titled to a leave of absence, and early 
in January, 1838, they all sailed for 
England. 

The ship was a slow sailer; they en- 
countered stormy weather, and were 
detained some time at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and it was nearly six 
months before the white cliffs of Eng- 
land were sighted. The first tidings 
which greeted Macaulay were that his 
father had died a few weeks before. 
The brave, outworn old man was bu- 
ried with public honors. His bust was 
placed in Westminster Abbey, with an 
inscription in honor of him ‘Who 
during forty successive years, partak- 
ing in the councils and the labors 
which, ordered by Providence, rescued 
Africa from her woes and the British 
empire from the guilt of slavery and 
the slave trade, meekly endured the 
toil, the privation, and the reproach, 
resigning to others the praise and the 
reward.” 

When Macaulay returned to England 
he had no fixed plan for the future. 
Two years before he had written: 
‘* What my course in life will be when 
I return to England is very doubtful. 
But I am more than half determined to 
abandon politics, and to give myself 
wholly to letters; to undertake some 
great historical work which may be at 
once the business and the amusement 
of my life. In England I might prob- 
ably be of a very different opinion.” 
Soon after his arrival he sent to the 
‘* Edinburgh Review” a paper on Sir 
William Temple, which had been be- 
gun in India, and wrote to Napier that 
in the autumn he should set out for 
Rome, and return to London in the 
spring: 


As soon as I return I shall commence my “ Ilis- 
tory."’ The first part (which I think will take up 
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five octavo volumes) will extend from the Revo- 
lution to the commencement of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s long administration, a period of three or 
four-and-thirty very eventful years. From the 
commencement of the American war events may 
be despatched more concisely. From the com- 
mencement of the American war it will again be- 
come necessary to be copious. How far I shall 
bring the narrative down I have not determined. 
The death of George IV. would be the best halt- 
ing place. The “ History * would then be an en- 
tire view of all the transactions which took place 
between the Revolution which brought the Crown 
into harmony with the Parliament and the Revo- 
lution which brought the Parliament into harmo- 
ny with the nation. 


This is the first definite mention 
which we find of his proposed history, 
which would cover a space of nearly 
one hundred and fifty years, and ac- 
cording to the plan laid down, could 
not have been completed in less than 
thirty volumes, If he lived to seventy, 
it would require a volume a year. He 
lived not quite twenty years, and wrote 
five, or more strictly four and a half 
volumes, covering a period of about 
seventeen years. Hardly an eighth 
part of his proposed work was ever ac- 
complished, and the most important 
part was not even touched. 

Early in November, while at Rome, 
he was met by letters from Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Premier, and Spring Rice, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, urging 
him to return to political life. The 
ministry would find a seat in Parlia- 
ment for him, and make him Judge 
Advocate, with a salary of £2,500 a 
year—probably considerably more than 
the entire income to be derived from 
his Indian accumulations. He replied 
that the salary was no object; he had 
all the income that he needed. Le 
would not decline a seat in Parlia- 
ment; but he would accept no office 
in the government which did not give 
him a place in the Cabinet. ‘The 
only thing,” he wrote in his journal, 
‘that would ever tempt me to give up 
my liberty and my studies, is the pow- 
er to effect great things; and of that 
power no man has so little as a man in 
ofiice, out of the Cabinet. If they 
take me at my word, and contrive to 
bring me into Parliament without of- 
fice, I shall be in the most eligible of 
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situations; but this I don’t much ex- 
pect.” 

For several months nothing came of 
this. But in time the Melbourne min- 
istry came into close straits. In the 
Peers the preponderance of numbers 
and ability was much against them, 
In the Commons they were likely to 
need all the ability and eloquence to 
be found in the Whig party. A seat 
must be found or made for Macaulay. 
Mr. Abercromby, one of the members 
for Edinburgh, was raised to the peer- 
age, Macaulay was returned in his 
place, and he was soon made Secretary 
of War, with # seat in the Cabinet. 
About the same time Mr. Trevelyan 
wes made Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Macaulay was relieved 
of the heanting dread of beir ; sepa- 
rated frem his sister by her husband's 
return to India. The ministry strug- 
gied on, sorely pressed by an ever in- 
creasing opposition, antil June, 1841, 
when it was defeated by a majority of 
one in a full mouse, They dissolved 
Parliament ani ‘‘ went to the coun- 
try.” The e ectiops were overwhelm- 
ingly against them; but Macaulay was 
again returned for Edinburgh. Sir 
Robert Peel was made Premier, and 
for the next four years Macaulay was 
in opposition. 

The five years from 1840 to 1844 
were the most brilliant of Macaulay’s 
literary life as an essayist. He wrote 
the essays on Lord Clive, Warren Hast- 
ings, Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes,” 
Frederick the Great, Addison, and the 
Earl of Chatham. In 1842 he put 
forth the ‘‘Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
portions of which had been meditated 
in india, and had since been surging 
themselves in his mind during his Ital- 
ian tour and in his rapid walks through 
the streets of London. He was great- 
ly pleased with their success; but he 
said: ‘‘I shall not repeat the experi- 
ment; { shall, like a wise gamester, 
leave off while I am a winner, and not 
cry, ‘Double or quits.’”” His last es- 
say for the ‘‘Edinburgh Review ” was 
that on Chatham, in October, 1844, for 
he had come to feel that he must de- 
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vote all his strength to his history, ‘‘if 
he would not, as Mackintosh had done, 
jeave behind the character of a man 
who would have done something if he 
had concentrated uis powers instead 
of frittering them away.” The histo- 
ry had indeed been commenced early 
in 1839. In his jour for March %. 

notes: “3 ustory with a 
sketch of the early revolutions of Eng- 
land. Pretty well, but a little too 
stately and rhetorical.” But the work 
had to be suspended while he was Sec- 
retary of War, and mainly while a 
leader of the opposition. 

In June, 1846, the Peel ministry 
went down, and was succeeded by a 
new administration, with Lord John 
Russell as Premier. Macaulay was 
made Paymaster General of the army, 
a post which he selected as the one 
least likely to interfere with his his- 
torical labors. He had little to do ex- 
cept to sign his name now and then, 
and draw the salary of £2,000 a year. 
The acceptance of an office under gov- 
ernment vacated his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and a new election was ordered, 
at which he was reseated. But in 
1847 Parliament was dissolved, and a 
general election was held. An oppo- 
sition made up of the most heteroge- 
neous elements sprang up against Mac- 
aulay, and he was defeated. Ile could 
not avoid being somewhat vexed at 
this, the only real defeat which he had 
ever undergone. But on the whole he 
was probably quite as glad as sorry. 

If amends were wanting for this 
slight mortification, amends were abun- 
dantly made. Macaulay was urged to 
stand for half the places which had 
not chosen members. He declined all 
offers. Manumitted, as hé believed, 
from all public duties, he devoted 
himself to his ‘* History of England,” 
which now went rapidly forward, In 
his journal for November 18, 1848, he 
writes: 


ha r 
OTA 


I have finished the first two volumes of my 
history. Yesterday the sheets went to Amer- 
ica, and within a fortnight, I hope, the publica- 
tion will take place in London. As compared 
with excellence, the work is a failure; but as 
compared with other similar works, I cannot 
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think so. We shall soon know what the world 
says, 

He had not long to wait to know 
what the world would say, as first ex- 
pressed in the publisher’s reports of 
sales. To appreciate these we must 
bear in mind that the book was a cost- 
ly one, and that the circle of readers 
in England a generation ago was much 
smaller than it now is. The upshot 
was, that 13,000 copies were sold in 
less than four months. ‘‘I am half 
afraid,” says Macaulay, ‘‘of this 
strange prosperity.” But he was quite 
unprepared for the reception which his 
book met across the Atlantic. The 
Harpers of New York had purchased 
the advance sheets, and with them all 
the rights which they could have in 
the absence of an international copy- 
right law. Before the 13,000 copies 
had been sold in England, they wrote 
to Macaulay: 

We beg you to accept a copy of our cheap edi- 
tion of your work. There have been three other 
editions published by other houses, and another 
is in preparation ; so that there will be six edi- 
tions in the market. We have already sold 40,000 
copies, and we presume that over 60,000 have been 
disposed of. Probably within three months of 
this time the sale will amount to 200,000 copies. 
No work of any kind has so completely taken our 
whole country by storm. 

Macaulay was not less gratified than 
surprised by this transatlantic appre- 
ciation. He writes, ‘‘I have a most 
intoxicating letter from Everett. He 
says that no book has ever had such a 
sale in the United States except (note 
the exception) the Bible and one or 
two school books in common use.” To 
Mr. Everett he wrote: 

It would be mere affectation in me not to own 
that I am greatly pleased by the success of my 
history in America. But I am almost as much 
puzzled as pleased, for the book is quite insular 
in spirit. There is nothing cosmopolitan about 
it. Ican understand that it might weil have an 
interest for a few highly educated men in your 
country ; but I do not understand how it should 
be acceptable to the body of a people who have no 
king, no lords, no established church, no tories, 
nay, I might say, no whigs, in the English sense 
of the word. The dispensing power, the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy, the doctrines of divine right 
and passive obedience, must all, I should have 
thought, seem strange things to the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of Boston and Philadelphia. 


The first installment of two volumes 
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barely off his hands, Macaulay began 
to settle upon the plan of the continu- 
ation. Immense as had hitherto been 
the labor and research, he saw that 
even more would be required for the 
next portion, which was to treat of the 
reign of William. In his journal for 
February 8, 1849, he wrote: 

I have now made up my mind to change my 
plan about my history. I will first set myself to 
know the whole subject ; to get by reading and 
travelling a full acquaintance with William’s 
reign. I reckon that it will take me eighteen 
months to do this. I must visit Holland, Belgi- 
um, Scotland, Ireland, France. The Dutch ar- 
chives and French archives must be ransacked. I 
will see whether anything is to be got from the 
diplomatic collections. I must see Londonderry, 
the Boyne, Aghrim, Limerick, Kinsale, Namur 
again, Landen, Steenkirk. I must turn over han- 
dreds, thousands of pamphiets. Lambeth, the 
Bodleian, and the other Oxford libraries, the 
Devonshire Papers, the British Museum, must be 
explored, and notes made, and then I shall go to 
work. When the materials are ready, and the 
history mapped out in my own mind, I ought ea- 
sily to write two of my pages daily. In two years 
from the time I begin writing I shall have more 
than finished my second part. Then I reckon s 
year for polishing, retouching, and priating. 
This brings me to the autumn of 1853. ilike this 
scheme much. 

Well nigh five years of continuous 
labor allotted to writing the history of 
barely thirteen years. As it was, 
nearly ten years were given to the 
work, and then it was not brought to 
a close. True, his labors were inter- 
rupted by a brief return to public life, 
which he could not have anticipated, 
and by failing health, which a man of 
fifty has reason to anticipate. We 
must hurry rapidly over what remains 
to be done. Early in the summer of 
1252 Parliament was dissolved, and 
a new election ordered, The good 
people of Edinburgh had come to re- 
gret their rejection of Macaulay seven 
years before, and now chose him with- 
out his even going near them, or giv- 
ing any pledges as to his future course. 
He could hardly decline such 4 flatter- 
ing token of respect and confidence. 
He was to go down to meet his con- 
stituents after the election. Up to 
this time his health had usually been 
good. But now he began to complain 
of uneasiness and languor. Physicians 
were consulted, who told him that the 
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action of the heart was greatly im- 
paired ; that he must have absolute re- 
pose. For some time he was very ill. 
**T became,” he says, ‘‘ twenty years 
older in a week.” He lived seven 
years longer, but was never again oth- 
er than an invalid, and always worked 
with difficulty. He, however, took 
his seat in Parliament, and played a 
not inconspicuous part in the session 
of 1858; but it soon became evident 
that if his history was to go on, he 
must reserve all his strength for it. 
Finally he gave up his seat at the be- 
ginning of 1856. 

Meanwhile he wrought as he could, 
and in November, 1855, was able to 
note in his journal: ‘‘I looked over 
and sent off the last twenty pages. 
Thank God, and now for the results.” 
The printers had been close upon his 
heels, and two days after Longman 
was able to inform him that the whole 
edition of 25,000 copies had been or- 
dered in advance. Three months later 
he had tangible evidence of the suc- 
cess of the volumes. The publishers 
paid him a check of £20,000 as a por- 
tion of his share in the profits, which 
would be due in December. ‘‘ What 
a sum,” he says, ‘‘ to be gained by one 
edition of a book—I may say, gained 
in one day. But that was harvest 
day. The work had been seven years 
in hand.” He had heretofore occu- 
pied chambers in the heart of London. 
Now, at the urgency of his friends, he 
leased Holly Lodge, a pleasant villa 
and garden in Kensington, then al- 
most a rural suburb of London: ‘‘a 
little paradise of shrubs and turf,” he 
called it, standing in a long and wind- 
ing lane, whose high palings concealed 
from the passer-by everything except 
a mass of dense foliage. 

Ten months elapsed before he could 
set himself fairly at work again. On 
October 1, 1856, he notes in his jour- 
pal: **To the Museum, and turned 
over the Dutch despatches for informa- 
tion about the fire of Whitehall. 
Home, and wrote a sheet of foolscap, 
the first of Part III. God knows 
whether I shall ever finish that Part. 
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I begin it with little heart or hope.” 
The truth is, Macaulay was now physi- 
cally anold man. His purely intellectu- 
al faculties were not impaired, but the 
power to call them into exercise was 
greatly weakened. He knew that his 
history must be only afragment. The 
most he dared to hope was to complete 
one more volume, bringing it down to 
the close of the reign of William, and 
this was not to be vouchsafed to him. 
August 28, 1857, is marked down by 
him as a white day in his life. He 
had staid at home, ‘‘very sad about 
India,” for the Sepoy mutiny was at 
its height, and the newspapers were 
filled with details of the Cawnpore 
tragedy. He was sitting at his soli- 
tary dinner-table, when a messenger 
was announced with an official letter 
from Lord Palmerston. A _ peerage 
was offered to him, and the Queen’s 
pleasure had already been taken: 


I was very much surprised (he writes). Per- 
haps no such offer was ever made, without the 
slighest solicitation direct or indirect, to a man 
of humble origin and moderate fortune, who had 
long quitted public life. I had no hesitation 
about accepting, with many respectful and grate- 
ful expressions ; but God knows that the poor 
women at Cawnpore and Delhi are more in my 
thoughts than my coronet. It was necessary for 
me to choose my title offhand. I determined to 
be Baron Macaulay of Rothley. I was born 
there; I have lived much there; I am named 
from the family which long had the manor; my 
uncle was rector there. Nobody can complain of 
my taking my dexienation from a village which is 
nobody's property now. 


It was an eminently fitting and 
graceful act on the part of the govern- 
ment. No title could indeed give new 
lustre to the name of Macaulay; any 
title which should supersede it would 
have been a derogation; but he was 
still Macaulay, only instead of ‘‘ Tom ” 
the prefix was ‘‘Lord.” No one ex- 
pected that Lord Macaulay would be 
able to take any prominent part in the 
proceedings of the House of Peers. 
He indeed prepared himself to speak 
once or twice on Indian affairs, should 
it become necessary, and hoped that 
he would succeed if he had voice 
enough to make himself heard. But 
the proceedings took such a turn as to 
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require no speech from him, and he 
was silent. 

Little work was done in 1858. Early 
in 1859 Mr. (now Sir Charles) Trevel- 
yan was appointed Governor of Mad- 
ras, and sailed for India. Lady 
Trevelyan was to follow her hus- 
band in a few months, and the pros- 
pect of parting weighed heavily upon 
Macaulay. In October it was settled 
that she should sail in February. He 
tried to divert his mind by setting 
himself doggedly to reading, and 
above all to his history, and never ac- 
complished more than in the next two 
months. On December 14, he says: 
‘* Finished at last the session of 1699- 
1700. There is a good deal in what I 
have written that is likely to interest 
readers. At any rate this employment 
is a good thing for myself, and will be 
better soon when I shall have little 
else left.” After this there was writ- 
ten only a fragment of a dozen pages 
describing the death of James II., and 
a few almost illegible sheets from 
which his sister was barely able to 
decipher four or five pages narrating 
the events of the last few days of Wil- 
liam TI. With these Macaulay’s work 
was closed, and the end was close at 
hand. 

A week later the physicians held a 
consultation, If the normal action of 
the heart could be restored, they 
thought all would go well. ‘‘ They 
may be right,” wrote Macaulay, al- 
most hopefully; ‘*‘ but I am certainly 
very poorly—weak as a child. Yet } 
am less nervous than usual. I am sen- 
sible of no intellectual decay—not the 
smallest.” The day before Christmas 
he had a fainting fit, but rallied; and 
his sister and her children spent Christ- 
mas day with him. He talked little, 
and was constantly falling asleep; bat 
they thought him gaining ground, and 
went to their home, at no great dis- 
tance. Late on the 28th, young Otto 
Trevelyan went over to Holly Lodge, 
intending to remain to dinner. Mac- 


aulay was in his library, with a maga- 
zine open before him. He sat with 
his head bent forward, and spoke only 
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to answer a question. Some casual 
remark caused him to break down 
completely. The young man hurried 
home in alarm, and his mother at once 
prepared to go back with him; but be- 
fore she had left her own decor a serv- 
ant came with an urgent message. It 
was about seven o'clock, and the dark- 
ness had closed in. As they drove up 
the crying servants came out into the 
gloom, and they knew that all was 
over. They found him seated in his 
easy chair by the library table, the 
magazine still open before him. There 
was little to be told. His nephew 
had hardly gone when Macaulay told 
the butler that he would retire early, 
for he was very tired. The man urged 
him to lie down upon the sofa. He 
half rose as if to comply, then sank 
back inte his chair, dead, without a 
struggle. 

They buried him ten days after, as 
was fitting, in Westminster Abbey. 
Is was long since dust so worthy had 
there found a resting place. Conspicu- 
ous in the ‘* Poet’s Corner,” in the 
magnificent chapel of Henry VIL., 
stands the statue of Addison. At its 
feet lies a stone with the modest in- 
scription: ‘* Thomas Babington, Lord 
Macaulay, born at Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire, October 25, 1800. Died 
at Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, De- 
cember 25, 1859. His Body is buried 
in peace, but his Name liveth for ever- 
more.” 


We do not accede to the maxim that 
‘‘of the dead nothing, unless it be 
govd,” should be recorded, Perhaps 
it would he better if we had fewer bio- 
graphies of bad men. Indeed, we be- 
lieve that if nine-tenths of the biogra- 
phies of good men were burned up, 
the world would be none the poorer. 
But the world is richer for this ‘‘ Life 
of Macaulay.” Of him, living or dead, 
it would be hard to say anything that 
was not good, and of the good it is 
easy to say much. His life was so or- 
dered that he never had occasion to 
show how much he had in him of the 
stuff of which martyrs and confessors 
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are made.” He indeed loved all the 
good things of this life: ease, comfort, 
the applause of his own age, and the 
hope of an honorable name in after 
ages. But he loved them with no un- 
worthy love, and sought to gain them 
by no unworthy means. 
forced to choose whether he would 
forego what he desired or gain it base- 
ly, we think he would have let it go. 
What he wrote of Lord Holland might 
far more truly be said of himself: 
‘Nature had done much for him. 
She had moulded him of that clay of 
which she is most sparing. To him 
she had given strong reason and sharp 
wit; a quick relish for every physical 
and intellectual enjoyment; consti- 
tutional intrepidity, and that frank- 
ness by which constitutional intrepid- 
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ity is generally accompanied; spirits 
which nothing could depress; a tem- 
per easy, generous, and placable, and 
that genial courtesy which has its seat 
in the heart, and of which artificial 
politeness is only a faint and cold imi- 
tation.” During his last few years 
his high spirits were, indeed, at times 
depressed by that slow malady which 
was wearing out the springs of life, 
and when, as he says of the dying 
William, ‘‘ He felt that his time was 
short, and he grieved with a grief 
such as only noble spirits feel, that he 
must leave his work but half finished.” 

Not half finished—scarcely an eighth 
part done which he had proposed to 
do; yet enough to place his name high 
among those which men will not will- 
ingly let die. 

A. H. GUERNSEY. 








LABORARE 


EST ORARE. 


THE cold, gray clouds are climbing from the rivera, 
The distant mountain-tops are all aglow 
With morning's early light, that, glancing, quivers 
Among the firs that crown the crags below. 


Give back again my pilgrim staff, my Father, 
To guard my steps adown the dizzy height, 
For long before the evening shadows gather 
I journey toward a country out of sight. 


Oh, Father, tempt me not! 


I well remember 


When, blind and baffled by the blasts of fate, 
And chilled with years that were one long December, 
I staggered, fainting, to thy convent gate. 


Can I forget thy ministry of healing ? 
The cup of wine, the sleep in spotless cell, 
The hand of benediction, the appealing 
Of cross, and shrine, and saint, and vesper bell— 


The days of calm, the nights of solemn splendor, 
The heights of silence where e’en murmurs cease, 
The spirit’s tender and serene surrender 
To the incoming of abiding peace ? 


Oh, sweet indeed the rest upon the mountains, 
This blessed strength from the eternal hills, 

This draught of life from purest upland fountains, 
This sight of heaven that all my vision fills! 


But, Father, here I came through desert dangers ; 
I grasped my breaking staff with bleeding hands, 

And left behind so many stricken strangers, 
Athirst and fainting on the shifting sands ; 
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The desert wells were dry; my flask was broken; 
Too frail for mine own weakness was my rod; 
The hot skies gave their lifted eyes no token, 
No rain-clond answered to their cry to God. 


They pilgrims, too, alas! with none to love them! 
Their spent lives languished, while God quickened mine; 
Rain feli for ime—their heavens were brass above them: 
I only reached the mounatains—gained the shrine. 


Yet they were spared my long and weary climbing, 
My battling with the tempest and the cold, 
But, O my Father, they have missed the chiming 
Of my sweet belis.-.ay Shepherd and my fold. 


E’en here, on these cool steeps, hot throbs of anguish 
Repeat in mine own veins their pulse of pain ; 

I too beneath the desert-fever languish, 
Their striving drowns my peace, their loss my gain. 


Their hunger robs my daily bread of sweetness ; 
Their moans thread sadly my triumphant psalm. 

Let me go down to share in its completeness 
Their woe, or lift them up to share my calm, 





O idle rest, while dearer souls are straying! 
O selfish joy, while these are unforgiven ! 
O vanity of vague and voiceless praying, 
If, but for this, our stained lives were shriven t 


Nay, let me dream upon the heights no longer ; 
Round purer heart I wrap my pilgrim dress ; 

In purer hands my trembling staff grows stronger, 
My face is set toward the wilderness : 


To help the helpless, strengthen those who falter, 
To lead to light the sorrowing and blind, 

To reach once more my sacred mountain altar— 
But not to leave the weaker ones behind! 


Should such sweet grace to my rude hands be given, 
To bind up wounds, to lift the stricken up, 

Each sufferer shall see the smile of heaven 
Out-shining on him from the healing cup. 


If I should perish in the way, ancther 
Will surely struggle up to where I rest; 

By manile, scrip, and staff will know a brother; 
And by this little cross upon my breast 


Will know my soul has dwelt in peace up higher, 
Will take my precious store of oil and wine, 
And, kindled by the glow of inward fire, 
Mount e’en to heavenly heights beyond my shrine. 


But, see, the mists are fleeing as I linger, 
The distant hills have lost their rosy glow, 
And underneath the touch of day's soft finger 
Have wrapped themselves in robes of purest snow. 


I bend my head, my Father, for thy blessing ; 
I go—not like the mountains—clad in white, 

Yet falls on me, like mother’s hand soft pressing, 
The silent benediction of the light. 


Mrs. M. L. Dickrson. 

















ORIENTAL LEGENDS. 


ROSY MORN AND THE GOLD MINES OF SIAM. 





N the days of long ago, so saith the 
Bali legend, when the grand old 

city of Ayuthia was the capital of Siam, 
a potent sovereign dwelt beneath the 
royal pavilion. This king, whose 
wealth and magnificence were inferior 
only to those of his elder brother, the 
Sun, had two children. The eldest 
was a peerless young prince, right 
weil suited to the lofty position that 
eawited him as heir of the realm, and 
the other was a fair young daughter, 
beautiful as a sea-nymph, and winsome 
as the fragrant rosebud encircled by 
its coronet of dew-drops at early morn. 
The naming of this dainty damsel had 
created quite a sensation at her father’s 
court, the savants pronouncing it im- 
possible to express in a single name 
her multitudinous attractions, noble 
endowments, and brilliant destiny. 
At last, after duly consulting augurs, 
signs, and stars, the appellation of 
**Rosy Morn” was selected, and un- 
der this cognomen she grew to wo- 
man’s estate, becoming each day fairer 
and more lovely. She was kept care- 
fully secluded from the gaze of ordi- 
nary mortals, and none but the most 
beautiful maidens were allowed even 
to wait on her. As tomale eyes, none 
but those of the doting father, and 
her brother, the young heir, had ever, 
for a single instant since her weaning, 
been permitted to rest on her maiden 
beauty. Even the gray-haired eunuchs, 
who guarded her palace night and 
day, had to prostrate themselves, with 
eyes bent to the ground, whenever 
the Princess drew near. The very 
choicest apartments of the royal harem 
and the loveliest gardens were assigned 
to this dainty damsel, and no wish of 
hers was left ungratified. Her attend- 
ants durst not allow a rude breeze to 
fan her cheek, nor a tear to dim the 
diamond eyes; and while she slept 
gentle maidens watched her slumbers, 


and musical instruments played softly 
to drive off bad spirits, and lure the 
Princess to pleasant dreams. Her fa- 
vorite amusements were playing on 
her lute, that she accompanied with a 
voice soft and sweet as the rippling of 
smooth waters, and sporting among 
the birds and flowers of the seraglio 
gardens. Sometimes she reclined on 
beds of fragrant blossoms, while her 
maidens twined garlands of jasmine 
about the dainty limbs of their mis- 
tress; or they formed of orange blos- 
soms and tuberoses fanciful coronets 
to bind the raven hair, that fell almost 
to her feet, and enwrapped as with a 
veil her fairy beauty. 

But too many sweets even will grow 
wearisome, and this spoiled child, in 
very wilfulness, would sometimes slip 
away to stroll unchidden over the beau- 
tiful hills and valleys, fields and forests 
that skirted the palace gardens, with no 
eye to watch nor hand to guide her way- 
ward steps. When wearied with walk- 
ing she would rest beneath the cool 
shade of the sacred banian, and per- 
haps bathe her tiny feet in some limpid 
stream whose merry gambols seemed 
aimless as her own. Then she would 
chase in innocent glee the birds and 
butterflies that bounded on light wing 
just beyond her reach to sip the nec- 
tar of fragrant flowers, or bathe their 
bright wings in the dew-drops that 
glittered in the huge chalice of the 
pure white magnolias. Sadly she 
watched their ever-varying motions, 
wondering why they always eluded 
her grasp just as her fingers were 
ready to close upon the coveted prize, 
and wishing that, for the hour at least, 
she too were a bird of Paradise or 
beauteous moth, to fold her gauzy 
wings, and take a nap, fairy fashion, 
in some mammoth blossom, if just for 
the novelty of such a siesta. 

One day she had ~oamed further 
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than usual from her palace home. A 
huge butterfly arrayed in purple and 
gold had darted across her path, and 
in another moment was soaring mock- 
ingly above her head. Eagerly she 
sought to grasp the glittering bait 
—once her fingers touched the tinted 
wings, and she uttered acry of delight; 
but again he darted off, and there re- 
mained to the disappointed maiden 
only the tinsel down on her roseate 
finger-tips. Again and again she pur- 
sued: further and faster flew the eager 
feet, till at last, warm and weary, as 
well as discouraged at her repeated 
failures, the impetuous maiden threw 
herself on a bed of wild flowers and 
wept. Just at that moment the fiery 
chariot of her uncle the Sun came in 
full view from behind a distant hill. 
Looking up, Rosy Morn was complete- 
ly dazzled by such brilliancy, and 
warm and weary as she was already, 
she longed for some cool retreat from 
his fervid glances. 

So, peering anxiously around, she 
descried a crystal stream gently wind- 
ing through the valley below. The 
banks were bordered with bright flow- 
ers, the breeze was sweeping.in soft 
whispers through the delicate foliage 
of the giant tamarind trees growing 
beside the stream that seemed to in- 
vite the perplexed wanderer to a re- 
fuge among its placid waters. In 
swimming she was an adept, but she 
had never entered the water without 
her maidens, and now she was alone. 
First she hesitated; then the tiny feet 
ventured; next the well rounded 
limbs; and at last, as daring old Sol 
drew nearer, and his admiring glance 
became more embarrassing to the 
timid maiden, she threw herself head- 
long into the inviting stream, to es- 
cape both the heat and her terrible 
uncle. There she remained till she 


supposed the Sun had passed on in 
his regular course, when she concluded 
to repair to a neighboring grotto and 
rest awhile before returning home. 
Meanwhile old Sol, who had never be- 
fore seen his beautiful niece, was ea- 
gerly feasting his eyes on her unveiled 
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charms; and having from his lofty 
position witnessed her merry gambols 
in the stream, he determined to follow 
her to the grotto and watch beside 
her till she awoke from her siesta. 

So desperately was he enamored 
that he was impatient to be near his 
lady love, and so, changing the course 
of his fiery chariot, he drove furiously 
toward the earth, and a few minutes 
after Rosy Morn had fallen asleep in 
the grotto, he drew up at its entrance. 
Dismounting, he rushed hastily in, 
threw himself impetuously at the feet 
of his inamorata, confessed his passion, 
and vowed eternal constancy. The 
ancient beau was no novice in the art 
of love-making, and he soon managed 
to take captive the heart of this fair 
maiden, and would fain have possessed 
himself at once of her hand also. 
But to this his lady love would by no 
means consent—she would not all so 
unceremoniously lay aside her maiden 
coyness, and become a wife after one 
day’s wooing. Besides, she was a duti- 
ful daughter, and would not hear of 
leaving her dear old sire alone in his 
age and infirmities. She however so 
far waived the requirements of royal 
etiquette as to betroth herself to her 
uncle, and promise to mect him for an 
hour every day at noon in the grotto, 
for the renewal of their plighted vows. 

And so they parted—the Sun to 
arrange his plans for bringing his cir- 
cuit nearer to the dwelling place of his 
Jiancée, and she to dream over this last 
and brightest page of her volume of 
life, forgetting how fearfully she had 
violated the customs of her country, 
in meeting, unveiled, one of the other 
sex; and equally unmindful of the 
terrible penalty she had invoked. 
This courtship lasted two thousand 
years, and during all that long time 
the lovers never failed once to mect 
each other at the appointed time and 
place. In order to make these meet- 
ings convenient, as well as for the 
purpose of keeping a close eye over 
his betrothed, the Sun brought his cir- 
cuit several thousand miles nearer the 
earth than it was before. In conse- 
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quence of this increased proximity, 
the earth became more fertile, its cli- 
mate warmer, vegetation more abun- 
dant, and human life was proportion- 
ately lengthened. Cheery old Sol en- 
livened everything by his bright 
glances—dispensing happiness to all 
others, while securing his own. Then 
he never dreamed of retiring at night, 
as he does now, lest some evil should 
chance to his beautiful beloved; but 
he shone on at all hours, only at mid- 
day his gleams were more joyous in 
view of his expected meeting in the 
grotto. 

But these new innovations sorely ex- 
cited the jealousy of the myriads of 
little stars, who formed the body guard 
of King Sol, and whose duty it was to 
manage affairs after their royal master 
had retired for the night. Then their 
services had been in great demand; 
but now, that he never slept, they were 
thrown out of employ, or were consid- 
ered of very little importance. 

This depreciation of their value as 
State officers put them in high dud- 
geon, determining them to act the spy 
on their lord, and to get up some slan- 
der in regard to his recent amour. So 
instead of going to sleep for twelve 
hours of the day, as formerly, they 
only pretended to doze, and kept all 
the while a close look-out on the move- 

ents of their sovereign, with the ma- 
licious intent of bringing disgrace up- 
on both the lovers, and reporting the 
lady to her credulous old sire, who, all 
unsuspicious of the real state of af- 
fairs, had willingly permitted his 
daughter’s absence at noon every day, 
when assured that she needed rest. 
But this pleasant confidence was com- 
pletely destroyed by the inquisitive 
little stars, who after a few days’ 
watching discovered the whole in- 
trigue, and laid their plans accord- 
ingly. 

Placing themselves in ambush near 
the grotto, they saw Rosy Morn enter 
just before noon; and a few moments 
thereafter King Sol, with his big, 
round face actually glowing with de- 
light, descended from his fiery chariot, 
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and followed the fair damsel into their 
shady retreat. Then, while the lovers 
were daliying in each other’s socicty, 
and renewing their oft-plighted vows, 
the traitorous stars seized the Sun’s 
chariot, and driving off at full speed, 
soon reached the dominions of their 
sovereign. Here they set up a tri- 
umphant shout, proclaimed the delin- 
quency of their liege lord, and de- 
clared themselves no longer his vassals, 
This shout, as it was reéchoed far and 
wide, roused the gay monarch from 
his beauteous love dream, and caused 
him to tremble for the safety of his 
crown and life, and to fear that he had 
involved in ruin one more dear than 
either. His first resolve was to hasten 
at once to his court, and by his own 
presence quell the rebellion; but the 
way was long and difficult,,and his 
chariot gone. Alas for his want of 
forethought ! But just at this crisis 
the mountains came to the rescue of 
the afflicted monarch. They opened a 
cavern directly opposite to his domain, 
by which he might reach his capital in 
an incredibly short period; and prom- 
ised that he should always be permit- 
ted to drive through in safety, while 
they would perpetually watch every 
avenue, and crush to atoms any who 
might dare“to conspire against him. 
By this path he speedily reached his 
court, but as he passed along tears of 
shame and sorrow flowed profusely 
from his eyes, and these tears, being of 
pure gold, formed the productive gold 
mines that constitute the wealth of the 
mountainous districts of Siam, and 
from which the crown continues to de- 
rive immense revenues. The truant 
King’s beautiful betrothed wept also, 
as she wandered in grief and desola- 
tion over the rugged mountain paths, 
nor would she be comforted till the 
return of her gallant knight. Her 
tears were of silver, and the places where 
they fell are now the silver mines of 
Siam. 

After his return to his kingdor and 
court, it was some time before King 
Sol could restore order throughout his 
spacious domains; and at last it was ef- 
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fected only by a compromise with his 
rebellious courtiers, many of whom 
were as much enamored of Rosy Morn’s 
beauty as the ancient King himself. 
So it was agreed that the nuptials 
should be solemnized at once—that 
Rosy Morn’s name should be changed 
to ‘‘Moon ’’—that two weeks of each 
month she should be permitted to 
spend with her royal consort, in his 
palace, shut away from the gaze of all 
curious eyes; while for the intervening 
weeks the stars should be allowed to 
enjoy her presence and bask in the 
light of her favor. During these pe- 
riods King Sol bound himself to keep 
entirely aloof, and especially not to sa- 
lute his bride in public view, thereby 
cruelly tantalizing the courtiers, who 
were strictly forbidden by their con- 
tract to,seek similar favors. So the 
covenant has been faithfully kept by 
all parties ever since, except perhaps 
once or twice a year, when the intense 
love of the enamored monarch for his 
sweet young bride of only nine thou- 
sand years, causes him to forget the 
last stipulation of the treaty, and has- 
tily to snatch a kiss from her roseate 
lips, which in truth she is nothing 
loath to bestow.* But the lowering 
brows and fierce imprecations of the 
suspicious little courtiers soon terrify 
the delinquents into a return to fideli- 
ty, and things move on again as be- 
fore. 

Such is the account I have translat- 
ed literally from ‘‘the sacred Bali”; 
and so religiously do the Siamese be- 
lieve this story that an annual festi- 
val, called the ‘*Peace Offering,” 
is regularly observed in commemora- 
tion of the event. In this festival all 
classes, from the King down to his 
meanest subject, unite; and its cele- 
bration is attended with even more 
noise, parade, and magnificence than 
marks the observance of any other of 
their national gala days. A pilgrim- 
age, in which nearly every male Siam- 
ese participates, is made to the re- 


* This is when a solar or lunar eclipse occurs, 
and hence the near proximity of the heavenly 
orbs to each other. 
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nowned site of this wonderful event. 
The procession, numbering frequently 
fifty or sixty thousand boats, starts 
from Bangkok, up the river Meinam 
(‘Mother of Waters,” the name sig- 
nities), but after reaching Ayuthia, the 
old capital, situate on the same river, 
eighty miles above, the gay concourse 
is disembarked, and the journey con- 
tinued on foot over a good road, but 
a few miles intervening between the 
point of debarkation and the noted 
spot. For ‘‘ His Serene Majesty,” who 
of course could not be expected to 
contaminate his sacred feet by bring- 
ing them in contact with mother earth, 
a magnificent palanquin, with eight 
nobles for bearers, used always to be 
provided. When the old usurper, the 
half uncle of the present kings, sat on 
the throne, this office of palanquin- 
bearer even for a few miles could have 
been no sinecure, since ‘‘ His Serene 
Majesty”’ weighed something more 
than three hundred pounds. Yet the 
position was eagerly sought by these 
courtly princes. The present youthful 
monarchs are, I am sure, too well in- 
formed and too sensible to credit this 
absurd stcry of gold and silver mines 
springing from such a source; but the 
annual celebration still takes place. 
It is partly, no doubt, because national 
usage has so long sanctioned its ob- 
servance, and partly to gratify the 
people with this grand gala and its 
imposing scenes. But the palanquin 
has been given up, and each of the 
young kings has now his own coach 
and four, with driver and footmen 
in handsome livery. So we see that 
the arts and conveniences of civilized 
countries are gradually finding their 
way even among orientals who have 
hitherto been so averse to changes. A 
large party of Buddhist priests, with 
their yellow robes and long-handled 
fans, always heads the procession, in 
the midst of which moves a standard 
bearer carrying the national flag—that 
is a white elephant emblazoned on a 
crimson ground. Several fine bands 
are always in attendance, to while 
away the lagging hours, and by their 
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sweet and stirring music to beguile the 
journey of its tedium. 

The sacred spot itself consists of a 
little hill in the centre of which is a 
dark cavern, bounded by a tiny rivu- 
let that ripples and sparkles over the 
smooth pebbles, and goes dancing 
down the declivity toward a circling 
belt of shady forest trees, among 
which the path winds. No doubt the 
stream unites somewhere below with 
the Meinam, the great river of Siam; 
but I had no opportunity of ascertain- 
ing just where. At the upper end of 
the cavern is a deep orifice some four 
or five feet wide, and into this the of- 
ferings, consisting of gold and silver 
coin, gems, jewelry, and precious 
stones, are thrown—to be fished out 
probably by the wily priests when the 
donors are out of sight. The kings 
always deposit their gifts first, and 
then the others; each taking prece- 
dence according to his respective rank 
and the value of his gift. Every one 
who accompanies the procession is 
considered pledged to an oblation of 
some sort, but the selection rests with 
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himself. The cavern being narrow, 
and its entrance abrupt, but few are 
able to enter together, so that, when 
the company is large, the deposit of 
the gifts is often wearisome in the ex- 
treme. Frequently whole days are 
thus consumed; but the king and his 
nobles, with a degree of forbearance 
as rare as praiseworthy, always wait 
uncomplainingly, till the last and 
most trivial gift has been presented, 
each solemn vow breathed, and the 
priestly benediction pronounced in 
sanctimonious tones, ere they think of 
separating. Soft, sweet music floats 
on the balmy air, as the gay cortége 
is marshalled for return; and a sort of 
dreamy joy seems to pervade the 
group recently so carelessly hilarious, 

When the season for the festival 
comes round, under whatever circum- 
stances of weal or woe, the ceremony 
always takes place; and were it once 
omitted, very many of even the edu- 
cated Siamese would expect no less a 
disaster than the total destruction of 
their productive mines. 

Fannie Roper FEUDGE. 
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T is frequently said that the attrac- 
tive things of this world, and the 
pleasant things, are not always the 
popular things. Religions that re- 
quire repulsive and difficult services, 
or a self-abnegation that is hard to 
cultivate, or a publicity that is dis- 
tasteful, have become very popular, and 
now hold in their sway vast numbers 
of people. Of this sort most persons 
will rank the practice of ‘‘ mutual crit- 
icism ” in the Oneida Community, the 
method and results of which are de- 
scribed in a small pamphlet just pub- 
lished by that singular society. 
Mutual criticism is the trial of any 
person by his social intimates. They 
meet and tell him in the frankest man- 
ner what they think of him! His 
character, conduct, acts, mental hab- 


its, dress, manner, principles, and even 
those peculiarities of person for which 
none of us is accountable, and which 
no one can change, may all be remark- 
ed upon without stint! It is gossip 
glorified. It must and does open the 
door to spite and malevolence. 

The benefits that can spring from 
such a system will probably appear to 
most persons quite insignificant com- 
pared to its positive evils. But it is 
not as an advocate of the custom that 
we intend to treat it. The little 
pamphlet published by a community 
which has at least a doubtful savor in 
most nostrils is an extremely interest- 
ing and curious publication. It is as 
faithful in displaying the workings of 
mutual criticism as the critics no 
doubt are in stroking each other’s char- 
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acters the wrong way. It is a com- 
pendium of human nature, fragmenta- 
ry, but marvellously realistic. If -we 
could have the whole of the criticism 
which the quiet village in Central New 
York has witnessed, the world would 
possess a summary of traits that would 
be invaluable to writers of fiction. 

And truly these critics, though 
homely in manner and speech, are 
acute in probing their friends, and not 
seldom graphic in painting the inner 
life. We have here human nature in 
solid ‘‘chunks.” What can surpass 
some of the touches in this description 
of A? Mr. A, be it understood, is the 
subject (and object too) of criticism, 
and our dear brethren, D and E, are 
his comforters: 


D.—A is very impetuous and positive in his 
manner, and is deficient in persuasiveness. He 
takes a position that you are not prepared for, 
and announces,it with such flat assurance that it 
gives youa jolt. He has a kind of honesty that 
strips everytuing of romance, and this is apt to 
revolt you. He will bring out a statement quite 
contrary ¢9 what you suppose to be the fact, with- 
out any circumlocution whatever, and though 
you are not sure but that he is correct, you natu- 
rally resist being jerked into the admission of it. 
He might have the same independence and hon- 
esty with more plausibility and tact. 

E.—The prevailing trait in A’s character, 
amounting almost to idiosyncrasy, is directness. 
He is direct in everything he- does—direct in his 
religious pursuits, as evinced by the straightfor- 
ward simplicity of his testimony—direct in his 
thoughts, his speech, and his actions. This is in 
general a good quality in persons, giving intensity 
to all their operations, singleness of eye, and con- 
sequent success. But in our social intercourse 
this trait needs some modification. It will not 
do in conversation to drive point-blank at a topic, 
and think of nothing else. There are many side 
considerations, growing out of our personal rela- 
tions and the demands of social harmony, which 
it is necessary to have in view to make inter- 
course agreeable. A's excessive directness some- 
times causes him to overlook and forget every- 
thing but his subject, and leads him into unnec- 
essary discord. 

A.—Before I came to the Community I was 
fond of debate, and had the habit of not caring 
whether what I said was pleasing or not—if it 
was incontrovertible, that was enough. 

D.—That rule will do for the rough-and-tumble 
of life abroad, but it will not do here, where the 
very object of our association is harmony. . . . 
Suppose that he forms an opinion which he wants 
to express, and at the same time he is wide awake 
for harmony, and has reason to think that what 
he is going to tay will not fall into C’s mind plea- 
santly ; in such a case true consideration requires 
not that he should suppress his upinion, or that 
he should agree with C, but that he should broach 
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his opinion moderately—-make some stairs for C 
to descend on and not drop him right down with 
a jolt. All our speech should be surrounded 
with the most delicate reference to harmony. 
With a quick ear for harmony and a heart that 
values it as God does, A might be just as inde- 
pendent as he is now and yet alweys find a way 
to express himself musically. The generic fault 
with A is that he is too masculine. He would be 
a better man if he were a little more of a woman ; 
i. e., if his life, instead of running so much into 
strength, ran more into delicacy, affection, amia- 
bility—qualities which peculiarly belong to the 
feminine nature. 

So much for A. And so much too 
for his critics, who, if that is a fair 
transcript of all they said, seem to 
have judged their friend without cap- 
tiousness, and to have found out some 
very good rules of conduct in life. 
We have selected A’s case because he 
turned on his tormentors and tried to 
break the force of blows that were 
perhaps all the more cruel that they 
fell on a spot in which he was con- 
sciously sore. 

This pamphlet is published with the 
object of recommending such criticism 
as this to the world at large; and if we 
are all to form rings about the thin- 
skinned, and scourge them with our 
tongues, it may be well to know where 
the practice originated. 

Historically mutual criticism is the 
gift of a few young men at Andover 
theological university. They, being 
much interested in the project for 
sending missionaries to the heathen, a 
work which was at that time in disfa- 
vor, were drawn together by more 
than the usual ties of college life. 
They formed a secret society for the 
encouragement of missions, and one of 
the performances at their weckly meet- 
ings was this mutual criticism. Un- 
der these circumstances the practice is 
less objectionable than in the ordinary 
surroundings of life. These young 
men were to be public speakers. It 
was evidently advantageous to them to 
know what their noticeable defects 
were in time to avoid the loss of influ- 
ence and the mortifications they would 
have to bear if such faults were not 
corrected. One of these students was 
Mr. Noyes, and he introduced this 
kind of discipline in the Bible class at 
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Putney, Vermont, which was the root 
of the Oneida communism. 

But this historical derivation is real- 
ly no more than a matter of curious in- 
terest. The strength of the practice 
is due to the fact that it is a natural 
sequence to the religious doctrine of 
perfectionism. In fact it would be 
difficult to imagine any road to suc- 
cessful perfectionism that did not lead 
through Christian admonition. 

The Oneida communists enjoin it as 
a necessity in the march toward abso- 
lute grace, but they defend their posi- 
tion with shrewdness. They take the 
ground that criticism exists in life, 
that no one escapes it, and that it is 
much better to hear ourselves tried by 
the tongue of friendship than by the 
tongue of malice. They go so far as 
to say that with all their organized 
system the total amount of personal 
criticism is no greater among them 
than in other communities. Perhaps 
that is true, but if so, what do the 
‘*auld wives” of their household do ? 
They must be in as mournful a state as 
the gossips of Boston in the days of 
prohibited tea. 

In the peculiarly homely and direct 
language which seems to be the pro- 
duct of their communal gatherings (as 
plain speech has always resulted when 
the common people bave had a promi- 
nent part in public discussions, espe- 
cially with a religious turn), they say, 
‘*Criticism is not more free with us, 
but it is distributed more profitably. 
We have a systematic plan of distribu- 
tion, by which the true article is in- 
sured; and it is delivered in the right 
time and place. Criticism, as it goes 
in society, is without method ; there is 
no ‘science in it;’ it acts everywhere 
like the electric fluid, but is not ap- 
plied to any useful purpose; it dis- 
tributes itself, and sometimes injuri- 
ously. In the Community we draw it 
off from the mischievous channels of 
evil-thinking and scandal, and con- 
duct it through plain speech to a ben- 
eficial result. We simply adopt the 
policy of ‘home manufacture.’ As- 
suming the principle that there will be 
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just so much criticism stirring, either 
domestic or imported, we think it is 
the better way to keep a supply of our 
own manufacture, and prohibit the 
foreign article. If there are folly and 
faults at work, there will be a corre- 
sponding amount of criticism; and, if 
we do not produce it at home, supply 
and demand will meet in some other 
way less comfortable. We make a 
business, therefore, of supplying our- 
selves, and find that we can manufac- 
ture a better article and have it at less 
cost.” 

They even say that the practice is a 
comforting one, because a man who 
has been well pelted by his neighbors 
is less apt to accuse himself! Intro- 
spective spirits are soothed. False 
ideas of the impression you make on 
others are impossible when the others 
have stated their impressions so plain- 
ly. Then they try to reassure them- 
selves by the reflection that the results 
of their system will be according to a 
great philosophic law—that the sup- 
ply of criticism and its quality will be 
exactly proportionate to the need (or 
demand) for it. But, sad to say, with 
all these consolations, they are not 
happy under the improving process ! 
The saints «will squirm, though the 
rack they lie on is philosophy, and the 
executioner that stretches them out is 
Christian love. 

Criticism is free at Oneida. That is, 
in most cases it is requested by the suf- 
ferers. But it may also be enforced, 
or, as our authority says, ‘‘ In some in- 
stances where it is noticed that per- 
sons are suffering from faults or influ- 
ences that might be corrected or re- 
moved by criticism, they are advised 
to submit themselves to it.” There is 
a standing committee of criticism, and 
the candidate for self-knowledge may 
select his critics from the committee, 
or have the whole committee or the 
whole community pass judgment on 
him as he chooses. The members are 
trained to criticise without being cen- 
sorious, flattering, or superficial. 
‘True criticism,” says this competent 
authority, ‘‘studies character as a 
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painter would a picture, exploring and 
analyzing the whole.” 

To full directions upon the giving 
of criticism the pamphlet adds equally 
full rules for receiving it. They may 
all be summed up in one word, Be a 
saint. The person under examination 
is the focus of all eyes, and there is a 
jesuitry in the ordeal that—to the un- 
criticised mind—seems excessively re- 
pulsive. No two persons, we are 
told, are affected exactly alike. ‘‘Tem- 
peraments have their influence, and 
particularly the predominance or defi- 
ciency of hope, conscientiousness, and 
self-esteem. Approbativeness mani- 
fests itself in sensitiveness to blame 
and a care to put the best side out. 
Large self-esteem makes persons resist 
criticism as a false charge; it cannot 
bear the mortification of being found 
in the wrong, and hence is very liable 
to deceive itself; it is apt to take 
criticism as a personal attack. Large 
hope seems to foil criticism.” 

Enough has been given to show the 
method and purpose of this pamphlet, 
and we will proceed to consider some 
of the odd revelations of character 
which it has given us: 

E is remarkably outspoken and impulsive, and 
80 her faults are decided and well known. She is 
a fine specimen of the vital temperament, has 
great exuberance of life and animal spirits— 
would live on laughing and frolic—is ardent in 
her affections, and lively in her antipathies. In 
circumstances of ordinary life she would not have 
been corrected of her faults ; simple parental au- 
thority would not have been sufficient. She 
would have ruled all around her, and hen-pecked 
her husband to the last degree. But the Com- 
munity is too much for her, especially as she is 
wise enough to give herself up to its criticism. 
The elderly people criticise her for disrespect and 
inattention. She will fly through a room, on 
some impulsive errand of generosity perhaps, 
leave both doors open, and half knock down any- 
body in her way. Her laughing propensity was 
criticised ; some thought she could dispense with 
half her usual indulgence, while one recommend- 
ed as a compromise, that she should cease laugh- 
ing at others’ calamities: any little mishap of 
another or mistake of her own—accidents which 
would naturally make others sober, invariably 
make her laugh. She has a touch of vanity—likes 
to look in the glass, and plumes herself on her 
power of charming. She indulges in unfounded 
antipathies, and whims of taste, while she is 
likely to be carried out of bounds by her attrac- 
tions. . . . Wemustcure her of her coarse- 
ness and teach her to be gay without being rude 
and respectful without being demure. 
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P.—J's whole manner is sensational. He talks 
for effect, and walks for effect ; he flourishes his 
handkerchief for effect ; takes out his letters and 
watch for effect. When he talks at the table it is 
not for fellowship, but to make an impression on 
the whole table. A little simplicity would im- 
prove him very much. 

N.—J has naturally a good deal of what I should 
call the high-toned Southern tendency inhim, It 
is one of the hardest elements in the world to 
take criticism and surrender itself to the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ. It is masculinity 
carried to excess, There is not woman enough 
about him. 

H.—I am bored sometimes with his making a 
long conversation about a little matter that could 
be disposed of with a few words. 

N.—He has a good deal of natural fluency. 
There is hardly a young man in the Community 
that I would set to plead a case in court quicker 
than I would him. He has what lawyers call the 
“gift of gab,”’ and it’s a very good faculty; I like 
to listen to his talk just to notice his power of ex- 
pression and persuasion. When he sits down 
with me we generally have a pretty smart pull at 
it, but I enjoy it. 


Mr. B, we are told by one critic, 
‘*is governed by the Spirit of Truth 
more than most men; but his mind 
and manners do not fairly represent 
his heart.” In the latter half of this 
verdict three other critics seem to have 
concurred; if we may judge by the 
following: 


Critic No. 1.—He has large hope, and often 
promises more than he fulfils ; disappoints folks. 
I think his business habits are quite bad—his 
financial accounts are always at “loose ends.” 
He needs to carry his conscientiousness into busi- 
ness affairs. : 

Critic No.7.—It is true that he does not fulfil 
his promises. He is what I should call an out- 
line character: he makes excellent plans, but is 
careless in executing details. 

Critic No. 8.—He is not as neat in his personal 
habits as good taste requires ; he needs to pay 
more attention to outward adornment. 

R is honest, and has a sincere ambition to be a 
right kind of character. He is very reliable and 
faithful in work, free and unselfish, so far as the 
disposition of his time and muscles is con- 
cerned. Still he is in difficulty—his experience 
is unsatisfactory—he does not find himself in the 
current of inspiration. The trouble is, he is nar- 
row-minded. He has lived without a proper ap- 
preciation of the cultivation of the intellect ; 
thinking it had nothing to do with his spiritual 
character. He is intensely introspective ; his 
thoughts circle round a centre within himself— 
he does not find his way inward to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


If we may be allowed to criticise the 
critic, we should say that Mr. J. H. 
Noyes is the author of this pamphlet 
and also of most of the criticism in it. 
There is a density to his views, a 
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chunkiness to his wisdom, that few 
men can match. Tupper might be 
Noyes if Tupper could be dense: 
Noyes might be Tupper if Noyes 
could be rhythmic. But as nature 
seems to have abhorred this possible 
compound—this Tupperite of Noyes, 
to put it chemically—we are forced to 
give the Oneida gentleman the whole 
credit for these rare and weighty nug- 
gets: 

V has this serious fault, that her words are of- 
ten better than her deeds. She has e« bright in- 
tellect, and seems to apprehend the truth readily; 
her understanding assents to it and apparently 
rejoices in it ; but for some cause it does not suf- 
ficiently modify her external conduct, Conse- 
quently her words are at a discount—iike the notes 
of banks that have issued more paper than they 
can redeem. Our deeds form the specie basis of 
our characters, and if they fall behind our words, 
the latter will not long be taken at par. Such a 
condition of things is deplorable, and must be 
the result of unbelief. If the heart sincerely be- 
lieves in God, it will express itself in deeds truer 
and better than any words. 

A.—What is called making love is a sort of at- 
tempt at criticism in the way of praise. It is an 
attempt to express a sense of beauty and goodness, 
But it allows a person to express feelings that he 
cannot give any reason for, and to praise his 
sweetheart merely because it is a musical opera- 
tion to himself and her. 


But it is time to consider Criticism 
in its Hygienic Relations, for the pam- 
phlet says it has them! It appears 
that the great physical effect of criti- 
cism is to give the patient a great 
sweating! In Oneida it is quite the 
thing among the faithful who fall sick 
to send for a criticising committee. 
**The result when administered sin- 
cerely is almost universally to throw 
the patient into a sweat and to bring 
on a reaction of his life against dis- 
ease, breaking it up and restoring him 
soon to usual health. We have seen it 
take effect at an advanced stage of 
chronic disease, and raise a person up 
apparently from death’s door.” ‘‘ One 
secret of its efficacy is, it stops the 
flow of thought toward the seat of 
difficulty, and so tends directly to re- 
duce inflammation. At the same time 
it has a very bracing, invigorating ef- 
fect.” 

This is a universal panacea. It will 
cure anything, and it is just as appli- 
cable to children as to grown persons, 
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Imagine a council of elders called at 
midnight to a child with croup. Even 
the exact mode of relief has been as- 
certained. Disease proves to ‘ origi- 
nate not in the blood, or stomach, or 
nerves, but in the spirit.” It seems 
that for people whose spirits are too 
much given to the snuflles this is the 
lons-sought corrective. In one case, 
‘it went right to the cause of the 
disease, which was discovered to be a 
spirit of fear, throwing open the pores 
and predisposing the subject to the 
attack. §S. P. had been brought up in 
a bad habit in this respect, expecting 
with every exposure to take cold—and 
then expecting to have it go on toa 
serious cough, and so on—fear realiz- 
ingitself. Criticism stopped this false 
action, and not only made her well in 
the first instance, but by breaking up 
this fear it has given her comparative 
security against future attacks.” Thus 
far we read with delight, feeling sure 
that the true pain killer was found at 
last ; but on turning the page we found 
that criticism though good is not all 
in all. Doctor’s nostrums are still to 
be used, and the medical fraternity 
may go on with its colleges, hospitals, 
and vivisection. They are all needed. 
Diphtheria for instance, is not cured by 
criticism alone. That we know opens 
the pores and sends through them the 
mollifying spiritual perspiration. But 
that is not sufficient for diphtheria, 
and the treatment at Oncida includes 
both ice and criticism, And yet we 
have an ungrateful patient who made 
a good recovery, and attributed it en- 
tirely to the criticism, leaving out the 
ice altogether. Surely that man needs 
another dose of criticism. He has 
robbed Peter, and given the plunder 
to Paul. 

Thus the eulogist of mutual criti- 
cism presents us a curve of assertions 
that pass with pretty nearly equal 
sweep through the commonplace, the 
sublime, and the ridiculous. This 
book is no pretense. Its follies certi- 
fy to its truthful intent. Its author is 
trying to pass counterfeit coin on us 
for the Spirit of Truth, but it is evi- 
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dent that he has taken the money him- 
self in good faith, and still thinks it 
genuine. 

We have said nothing about the 
way these personalities are taken by 
the victims, but the pamphlet is not 
silent on this point. Even in the lit- 
tle band of students at Andover, met 
in secret, and criticising each other 
under circumstances the best suited to 
such work, there was such heart-burn- 
ing that half a century of time has 
not extinguished the sense of wrong. 
A member of that students’ society 
writes: ‘‘ During the twenty months 
that I was a member of the society of 
‘Brethren,’ my turn to be criticised in 
the manner just referred to occurred 
only once; and believe me, once was 
enough for a lifetime. Such an ope- 
ration I never went through before or 
since. I have before me at this mo- 
ment the remarks then made on my 
manner and way of doing things, in 
prayer, in conversation, etc. The 
process was severe and scathing in the 
extreme. Most of the remarks were 
just, and kindly intended; some of 
them were, I have always thought, 
unkind, unjust, and rather too severe at 
least. At the same time, as I wrote in 
my journal, I was conscious of other 
faults, more heinous and more danger- 
ous to my soul and to the cause of 
Christ, as committed more directly 
against God.” 

At Oneida the sufferer is not allowed 
to reply, but must take his castigation 
in silence. Poor A, the first case we 
quoted, spoke up and pleaded that, bad 
as he was, he was better than he had 
been. But this was an unusual case, 
and silent acquiescence is the rule. 

The value of this publication is in 
its perfect honesty. We may or may 
not applaud mutual criticism as an im- 
proving diet both for soul and body, 
but we cannot refuse our interest and 
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sympathy in these faithful sketches of 
homely, earnest, and mistaken men. 
This little book deserves to be received 
as an invaluable contribution to psy- 
chological knowledge. The impul- 
siveness of A, jauntiness of B, and 
slovenliness of C are nothing to us 
who do not sit in the favored circle of 
their friends, but it is of interest to us 
that in raising the curtain from their 
neighbors’ characters the critics have 
let the light in upon their own. We 
can compare them to nothing so well 
as to the Roundheads, who learned in 
their conventicles to speak just as 
plainly and directly. One extract is 
enough to establish the connection be- 
tween the two styles. It is from a 
number of opinions on criticism given 
by the communists: 

G. C. says: ‘*‘ The truth given me by 
the criticism committee was as truly a 
substance taken into my spirit as a 
blue pill taken into my stomach would 
have been, and acted effectually upon 
my physical as well as upon my spirit- 
ual system. There was no hocus pocus 
about it. I don’t guess, or believe; I 
know that the Spirit of Truth, the word 
of God, is quick and powerful, sharper 
than any two-edged sword or visible 
materia medica, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. I therefore can, after 
twenty-five years of experience, reén- 
dorse truth-telling or Community criti- 
cism as good for food and good for 
medicine. It is good for the healthy, 
to keep them well; good for the sick to 
make them well; good for the good to 
make them better; and good for the 
discontented to make them happy. It 
cures egotism, self-conceit, and all 


forms of disagreeable diseases result- 
ing from the fungus growth of indi- 
vidual sovereignty.” 
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REPLY TO GENERAL HOWARD, 
“The war's over, but the fighting’s just begun.” 





ia AVING recently read the ac- 
--L count of the ‘Campaign and 
Battle of Gettysburg,” by General O. 
O. Howard, in the July number of the 
‘** Atlantic Monthly,” I feel called up- 
on, in justice to myself as well as in 
the general interest of truthful history, 
to correct some of the errors in that 
article. My purpose is not to attempt 
a description of that famous battle, 
which covered three of the most anx- 
ious days of our struggle for national 
perpetuity, but simply to give, from 
personal knowledge and other evi- 
dence, a concise and correct account of 
those particular operations, on the first 
day of the engagement, which General 
Howard has seen fit to present in such 
a@ manner as to arrogate to himself 
services and honors which impartial 
history must assign to others. 

When General Reynolds fell, the 
eommand of our forces at the front 
devolved on General Howard as the 
senior officer. The Confederate army 
was advancing toward the town of 
Gettysburg. Our troops were sorcly 
pressed, and at best were only ade- 
quate to the duty, important in itself, 
of retarding the enemy’s hitherto tri- 
umphant progress, until our army 
could be concentrated, on an advanta- 
geous line, for a general engagement. 
After Reynolds’s death, when General 
Buford said, ‘‘ There seems to be no 
directing person,” and, ‘‘ We need a 
controlling spirit,” the Commanding 
General of the Army sent me forward 
to the scene of action with an order 
superseding General Howard. It is 
only natural that a soldier should feel 
chagrined at being thus relieved, by a 
junior, on the field. Acting under that 
feeling, General Howard wrote Gene- 
ral Meade a letter in which he said: 
‘*General Hancock’s order to assume 
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command has mortified and 
will disgrace me.” With these few 
words of explanation it will be easier 
to account for the special plea in the 
** Atlantic ” article, to shicld its au- 
thor from the lack of confidence ap- 
parently implied in the order super- 
seding him in command, 

To give a clear understanding of 
the operations which General Howard 
has misstated, it is necessary that I 
should begin with the movements of 
my own command on the first day of 
the battle. 

On the morning of July 1, in accord- 
ance with orders from General Meade, 
the Second corps marched from Union- 
town to Taneytown, where it arrived 
about 11 A. mM. The troops were im- 
mediately massed, and I reported in 
person at headquarters of the Army of 
the Potomac, which were then at that 
point. While there, General Meade 
informed me of his plan for the com- 
ing battle. He stated, in general 
terms, that his intention was to fight 
on Pipe creek; that he had not exam- 
ined the ground, but, judging from 
his maps, it was the strongest position 
he could find; that the Engineers were 
examining and mapping it, and that 
he had made an order for the move- 
ment to occupy that line. General 
Reynolds was in the advance in com- 
mand of the left wing of the army, 
consisting of the First, Third, and 
Eleventh corps, with General Buford’s 
cavalry. I returned to my corps_ 
headquarters, and shortly afterward 
General Meade received information 
that Reynolds, with the First and 
Eleventh corps (Howard’s) and Bu- 
ford’s cavalry, was engaged with the 
enemy at Gettysburg. Subsequently, 
at about 1 Pp. M., he heard that Rey- 
nolds was either killed or mortally 
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wounded. General Meade came im- 
mediately to my headquarters and 
told me to transfer the command of 
the Second corps to General Gibbon, 
and proceed at once to the front, and 
in the event of the truth of the report 
of General Reynolds's death or disabil- 
ity, to assume command of the corps 
on that ficld—the First and Eleventh, 
and the Third which was at Emmetts- 
burg. I reminded him that General 
Caldwell, commanding the First divi- 
sion of the Second corps, was senior 
to General Gibbon, and that General 
Howard was senior to myself as Major 
General of Volunteers. (The commis- 
sions of Generals Howard and Sickles, 
as Major Generals of Volunteers, bore 
the same date as my own, but their 
commissions as Brigadiers antedated 
mine, and that determined our relative 
rank as Major Generals of Volunteers.) 
He replied that he had a communicaiion 
from the Secretary of War authorizing 
him to make such changes as he saw fit 
in his commanders, and that any 
changes made by him would be sustain- 
ed by the Secretary and the President. 
Accordingly, written orders directing 
me to proceed to the front and assume 
command of our forces on the field 
were furnished me on the spot, and 
read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS ARM. OF POTOMAC, f 
duly 1, 1863—1:10 P. M. 
Commanding Officer, Second Corps. 

The Major General commanding has just been 
informed that General Reynolds has been killed, 
or badly wounded. He directs that you turn over 
the command of your corps to General Gibbon, 
that you proceed to the front, and by virtue of 
this order, in case of the truth of General Rey- 
nolds’s death, you assume command of the corps 
there assembled, viz.: the Eleventh, First, and 
Third at Emmettsburg. If you think the ground 
and position there a better one to fight a battle 
under existing circumstances, you will so advise 
the General, and he will order all the troops up. 
You know the General's views, and General War- 
ren, who is fully aware of them, has gone out to 
see General Reynolds. 

LATER—1:15 P. M. 

Reynolds has possession of Gettysburg, and the 
enemy are reported as falling back from the front 
of Gettysburg. Hold yourcolumn ready to move. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. BUTTERFIELD, 
Major General and Chief of Staff. 


It will be observed that, having 
been informed of General Meade’s in- 
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tentions to form his forces for the com- 
ing conflict on the line of Pipe creek, 
these orders required me not only to 
assume command of the troops at the 
front, but also to examine the ground 
at Gettysburg, and if I thought the 
position there a better one to fight a 
battle under existing circumstances, I 
was so to advise him and he would or- 
der his whole army up. 

The moment these instructions were 
given me I turned over the command 
of the Second corps to General Gib- 
bon, and then started with my person- 
al staff at a very rapid pace for the 
battlefield, which was distant about 
thirteen miles. On the way we met 
an ambulance containing the dead 
body of the heroic Reynolds. Owing 
to the peculiar formation of the coun- 
try, or the direction of the wind at 
the time, it was not until we had come 
within a few miles of the ficld that we 
heard the roar of the conflict then go- 
ing on. I hurried to the front, and 
saw our troops retreating in disorder 
and confusion from the town, closely 
followed by the enemy. Gencral 
Howard was on the crest of Cemetery 
hill, apparently endeavoring to stop 
the retreat of his troops, many of 
whom were passing over the hill and 
down the Baltimore pike. A portion 
of Steinwehr’s division of Howard’s 
corps, which had been stationed on 
Cemetery hill by order of General 
Reynolds, was still in position there, 
and had thus far taken no part in the 
battle. (Bates’s ‘‘ Gettysburg,” p. 69.) 

As soon as I arrived on the field, at 
about 3:30 Pp. m., I rode directly to 
the crest of the hill where General 
Howard stood, and said to him that I 
had been sent by General Meade to 
take command of all the forces pres- 
ent; that I had written orders to that 
effect with me, and asked him if he 
wished to read them. He replied that 
he did not, but acquiesced in my as- 
sumption of command. As it was 
necessary at once to establish order in 
the confused mass of his troops on 
Cemetery hill and the Baltimore pike, 
I lost no time in conversation, but at 
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once rode away and bent myself to 
the pressing task of making such dis- 
positions as would prevent the enemy 
from seizing that vital point; and 
from that moment until evening, when 
I transferred the command to General 
Slocum, I exercised positive and vig- 
orous command over all the troops 
present, and General Howard, so far 
as my knowledge goes, gave no orders 
save to the troops of his own corps, 
the Eleventh. 

This brirgs me to the first of the in- 
correct statements which I wish to no- 
tice in General Howard’s article. On 
page 58 he writes as follows: 


At this moment, 4:30 Pp. m., according to the 
time I had gone by all day, General Hancock ap- 
peared. (He reports to the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War that he was at Cemetery hill by 
3:30 p. m.) General Doubleday states that his 
troops did not commence to give way till a quarter 
before four ; and surely it was half an hour later 
than this that he was leading his corps into posi- 
tion on Cemetery ridge, where he and I first met 
Hancock. General Hancock greeted me in his 
usual frank and cordial manner, and used these 
words : ‘* General Meade has sent me to represent 
him on the field.’ I replied, “ All right, Han- 
cock. This is no time for talking. You take the 
left of the pike and I will arrange these troops to 
the right.’ He said no more, and moved off in 
his peculiar gallant style to gather scattered brig- 
ades and put them into position. I noticed that 
he sent Wadsworth’s division, without consulting 
me, to the right of the Eleventh corps, to Culp’s 
hill ; but as it was just the thing to do I made no 
objection—probably would not have made any in 
any event—but worked away, assisted by my offi- 
cers, organizing and arranging batteries and in- 
fantry along the stone wall and fences toward 
Gettysburg, and along the northern crest of the 
ridge. It did not strike me then that Hancock, 
without troops, was doing more than directing 
matters as a temporary chief of staff for Meade. 


In the next paragraph of his article 
(page 59) General Howard states that 
the order superseding him came ‘ just 
before night,” and on the same page 
appears his letter of complaint, inter- 
cession, and excuse to General Meade, 
dated July 1, which reads thus: 


HEapQuaRTERS ELEVENTH Corps, July 1, 1863. 
Major General Meade, commanding Army of the 
Potomac. 

GENERAL: General Hancock’s order to assume 
command reached here in writing at seven (P. m ). 
At that time, General Slocum being present, hav- 
ing just arrived at this point, I turned over the 
command tohim. This evening I have read an 
order stating that if General Slocum was present, 
he would assume command. 

I believe I have handled those two corps to-day 
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from a little past eleven until four o’clock—when 
General Hancock assisted me in carrying out or- 
ders which I had already issued—as well as any of 
your corps commanders could have done. Had 
we received reinforcements a little sooner, the 
first position assumed by General Reynolds and 
held by General Doubleday till my corps came up 
might have been maintained; but the position 
was not a good one because both flanks were ex 
posed, and a heavy force approaching from the 
north roads rendered it untenable, being already 
turned, so that I was forced to retire the com- 
mand to the position now occupied, which I regard 
as a very strong one. 

The above has mortified and will disgrace me. 
Please inform me frankly if you disapprove my 
conduct to-day, that I may know what to do. I 
am, General, 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
O. O. Howarp, 
Major General Commanding. 

The points at issue in the foregoing 
extract and letter are: the time of my 
arrival on the field, the time that Gen- 
eral Howard relinquished command, 
and the meaning of the orders I bore 
from General Meade. 

With reference to the first—the 
hour of my arrival—I do not know 
what time General Howard ‘‘ had gone 
by all day,” but the time of my arriv- 
al on the field was noted by my chief 
of staff and other staff officers, and I 
am well assured that I fixed it quite 
accurately in my testimony before the 
Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. AsT have already stated, I left 
Taneytown shortly after receiving my 
instructions (1:15 P. M.) and rode to- 
ward Gettysburg at a very rapid gait. 
I arrrived at Cemetery hill by 3:30 
Pp. M., having had over two hours in 
which to travel the thirteen miles—a 
distance very easily covered in that 
time. And, deeply impressed as I 
was with the importance of the duty 
entrusted to me, with Reynolds killed 
and the enemy pressing on, it is easy 
to understand that I wasted no time 
upon the road. My official report of 
the battle fixes the time of my arrival 
on the field at even an earlier hour— 
three o’clock—and I am certain that I 
met General Howard not later than 
3:30 Pp. mM. In his letter to General 
Meade, quoted above, General Howard 
himself admits that I was there mak- 
ing dispositions of troops at 4 P. M. 
There is abundance of direct and cir- 
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cumstantial evidence to show that I 
was on the field as early as half-past 
three. The exact moment of my ar- 
rival on the field, however, I do not 
consider of great importance—the es- 
sential matter is, the condition of af- 
fairs at the time of my arrival and as- 
suming command, and what subse- 
quently transpired. 

With reference to the hour at which 
General Howard yielded his command, 
he says in that letter to General 
Meade, ‘‘General Hancock’s order to 
assume command reached here in writ- 
ing at seven (Pp. M.).”” The apparent 
intention of that sentence is to convey 
the impression that he had no knowl- 
edge of the existence of that order 
until that time. But while it may be 
that 7 Pp. mM. of that day was the 
time he received from the Adjutant 
General of the army his copy of the 
written order, it was not the first 
time that day he had the opportunity 
to see that order, because, as I have 
stated, I offered to show him the ori- 
ginal in writing when I first met him 
on the field and assumed command at 
about 3:30 p.m. He then said he did 
not desire to see it, and immediately 
yielded the command to me. And 
further, if he pretended to transfer the 
command to General Slocum at 7 P. M., 
when, he says, ‘‘General Hancock’s 
order to assume command” reached 
him in writing, he was doing that 
which he had no authority todo. He 
knew that he was not vested with the 
command at that time; he knew that 
he had yielded it to me, without pro- 
test, when I arrived on the field and 
informed him that I had an order from 
General Meade to assume command of 
our forces; he knew that, by virtue of 
that order and his own relinquishment, 
I was formally vested with the com- 
mand, and had actively exercised it 
from the moment of my arrival until 
the close of the day, ‘‘ when,” as I 
stated in my testimony before the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
**General Slocum arrived, he being 
my senior and not included in this or- 
der to me, I turned the command over 
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tohim.” In fact General Meade in- 
structed me verbally, through General 
Butterfield, chief of staff, before I left 
for the front, that I was to do so. 

With reference to the meaning of 
the written order I received from Gen- 
eral Meade to assume command of our 
forces on the field, I must say that in 
view of the fact that I stated its sub- 
stance, and offered to hand the order 
itself to General Howard when I met 
him on Cemetery hill, his acquiescence 
therein, and the fact that, to his per- 
sonal knowledge, I assumed immediate 
command of those forces and exer- 
cised the same for some hours, it is in- 
comprehensible to me how he can 
state, as he does in the extract already 
quoted, that it did not strike him then 
‘*that Hancock, without troops, was 
doing more than directing matters as 
a temporary chief of staff for Meade.” 
Certainly that statement does not ac- 
cord with the facts as they existed, 
and as I have related them. Recur- 
ring to this point, General Howard, 
on page 60, says: 

As I understood the matter at the time, Gene- 
ral Meade really intended, and Hancock so im- 
plied in his conversation with me, that he (Han- 
cock) was to represent Meade, as Butterfield, the 
chief of staff, would have done, on the field of 
battle. 

In the first place General Meade 
could not have so intended, for, in his 
conversation with me at Taneytown, 
and in his written order directing me 
to assume command of the forces on 
the field, it is clear as sunlight that he 
‘really intended,” and so directed, 
that General Howard should be super- 
seded; and in the second place, know- 
ing that General Meade had assigned 
me to that duty, having his written 
order in my pocket, it is impossible 
that I could have conveyed to General 
Howard the implication above quoted. 
My action and orders on the field show 
that Ihad no such idea of my duties 
as now occurs to General Howard. 
When I moved off, as he says, ‘‘to 
gather scattered brigades and put them 
into position,” and when I sent Wads- 
worth’s division to Culp’s hill, with- 
out consulting him, he knew I was ex- 
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ercising authority which no staff offi- 
cer would have dared to personally 
exercise under any circumstances. At 
6 p. M. General Meade telegraphed to 
General Halleck: ‘‘ General Reynolds 
was killed this morning, early in the 
action. I immediately sent up Gene- 
ral Hancock to assume command.” 
But to be more explicit: I assert posi- 
tively that I never implied in any con- 
versation with General Howard that 
when I arrived at Gettysburg on that 
occasion I *‘ was to represent Meade as 
Butterfield, the chief of staff, would 
have done, on the field of battle.” 
General Howard claims (page 58) 
that there was an understanding be- 
tween us whereby I was to take charge 
of the troops on the left of the turn- 
pike while he arranged those on the 
right. He does not disclose the fact 
that I exercised independent powers, 
but in his letter to General Meade, al- 
ready quoted, says, ‘‘ General Hancock 
assisted me in carrying out orders 
which I had already issued.” Now, I 
had no such understanding with Gene- 
ral Howard, and I did not so assist 
him in carrying out orders which he 
had already issued. The only pretext 
for his statement of such an under- 
standing is, that as I was about riding 
away to the left I understood him to 
indicate to nte that he would prefer 
the right, where his troops were then 
posted, for his own position, and he 
said that he would be found there per- 
sonally; but there was no division of 
command between General Howard 
and myself. Indeed, one of the first 
orders I gave on assuming the com- 
mand was for the troops of the Elev- 
enth corps (Howard’s) to be pushed 
forward to the stone walls in the next 
field to give room for development, 
and to deter the enemy's advance. 
And about the same time I addressed 
a few words to his own troops on the 
left of the pike with a view to encour- 
age them to hold the position while 
our lines were forming. I then rode 
on to place the First corps further to 
the left, in order that we should cover 
the whole of Cemetery hili, only a 
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small portion of which was occupied 
when I arrived upon the field. Gene- 
ral Doubleday, commanding the First 
corps, after the fall of Reynolds, can 
give positive evidence that I assumed 
immediate command and directed the 
dispositions of his troops, as soon as he 
fell back to Cemetery hill. General 
Buford was also directed by me to hold 
his command in the flat to the left and 
front of Cemetery hill as long as pos- 
sible in order to give me time to form 
our line of battle on the bill itself. I 
took charge of all our forces on the 
field, as my orders directed me to do, 
and, seeing the importance of the 
point, immediately sent Wadsworth’s 
division and a battery to occupy Culp’s 
hill. I had no idea of consulting 
General Howard as to the propriety of 
that movement, which he states he 
noticed, but to which he ‘‘ made no 
objection.” TI ordered the movement 
because, as commander of the troops, 
and being responsible for what was 
done on the field, I considered it proper 
that it should be promptly made. 

In regard to the service done by 
that division and the battery on the 
occasion referred to, I give the follow- 
ing extract from one of General Lee’s 
despatches, as quoted in an article on 
Gettysburg, by the late Brigadier Gen- 
eral C. H. Morgan: 

With reference to Ewell’s advance upon Culp’s 
hill, Lee’s report says: 

“General Ewell was therefore instructed to car- 
ry the hill occupied by the enemy if he found it 
practicable, but to avoid a general engagement 
until the arrival of the other divisions which were 
ordered to hasten forward. In the mean time the 
enemy occupied the point which General Ewell 
designed to seize (Cuip’s hill).” 

Before proceeding further I shall 
quote a despatch to Major General 
Halleck, General-in-Chief, from Gen- 
eral Meade, a portion of the latter's 
testimony before the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, a part of the 
testimony of General Warren, chief 
engineer of the Army of the Potomac, 
before the same committee, with my 
own verbal despatch to General Meade, 
just after my arrival on the field, sent 
by my aide, all of which are given to 
show that his intentions and instruc- 
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tions to me, and my understanding of 
the same, were in perfect accord in re- 
gard to the fact that I was sent to Get- 
tysburg to relieve General Howard of 
the command of all our forces there, 
and to determine and inform General 
Meade whether or not, in my opinion, 
Gettysburg was the place to fight the 
battle. 

General Meade’s despatch to General 
Halleck is as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoTOMAC, 
VIA DERICK, July 1, 13863—6 P. m. t 
General Halleck. 

The First and Eleventh corps have been en- 
gaged all day in front of Gettysburg. The 
Twelfth, Third, and Fifth have been moving up, 
and all, I hope, by this time on the field. This 
leaves only the Sixth, which will move up to- 
night. General Reynolds was killed this morn- 
ing early in the action. I immediately sent up 
General Hancock to assume command. A. P. 
Hill and Ewell are certainly concentrating. Long- 
street’s whereabouts I do not know. If he is not 
up to-morrow, I hope, with the force I have con- 
centrated, to defeat Hill and Ewell ; at any rate I 
see no other course than to hazard a general bat- 
tle. Circumstances during the night may alter 
this decision, of which I will try to advise you. 

I have telegraphed Couch that if he can threat- 
en Ewell's rear from Harrisburg, without endan- 
gering himself, to do so. 

Gores G. Megane, Major General. 


At the time the above telegram was 
written the Second corps (whose posi- 
tion General Meade does not give) was 
on the march to and within a few 
miles of the battlefield. 

General Meade, in his testimony be- 
fore the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, page 330, says: 


On the Ist day of July, my headquarters being 
at Taneytown, and having directed the advance of 
two corps the previous day to Gettysburg, with 
the intention of occupying that place, about one 
or two o'clock in the day, I should think, I re- 
ceived information that the advance of my army, 
under Major General Reynolds of the First corps, 
on their reaching Gettysburg had encountered 
the enemy in force, and that the First and Elev- 
enth corps were at that time engaged in a contest 
with sach portions of the enemy as were there. 

The moment I received this information I di- 
rected Major General Hancock, who was with me 
at the time, to proceed without delay to the scene 
of the contest, and having in view this prelimina- 
ry order which I had issued to him as well as to 
other corps commanders [the order referred to 
here was the one for the proposed occupation of 
the general line of Pipe Clay creek], I directed 
him to make an examination of the ground in the 
neighborhood of Gettysburg, and to report to me, 
without loss of time, the facilities and advantages 
or disadvantages of that ground for receiving bat- 
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tle. I furthermore instructed him that in case, 
upon his arrival at Gettysburg—a place which I 
had never seen in my life, and had no more knowl- 
edge of than you have now—he shonld find the 
position unsuitable, and the advantages on the 
side of the enemy, he should examine the ground 
critically as he went out there. and report to me 
the nearest position in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Gettysburg where a concentration of the 
army would be more advantageous than at Get- 
tysburg. 

Early in the evening of July 1,1 should sup 
pose about 6 or 7 o’clock, I received a report from 
General Hancock, I think in person, giving me 
such an account of a position in the neigh- 
borhood of Gettysburg which could be occupied 
by my army, as caused me at once to determine 
to fight a battle at that point ; having reason to 
believe, from the account given to me of the opera- 
tions of July 1, that the enemy were concentrating 
there. Therefore, without any reference to, but 
entirely ignoring the preliminary order [the order 
for the general line of Pipe Clay creek), which 
was a mere contingent one, and intended only to 
be executed under certain circumstances which 
had not occurred, and therefore the order fell to 
the ground, the army was ordered immediately 
to concentrate, and that night did concentrate on 
the field of Gettysburg, where the battle was 
eventually fought. 

The report referred to by General 
Meade, in the foregoing extract, as 
having been received by him about 6 
or 7 Pp. M., and which he thinks was 
from me in person, was a message sent 
by me from the field by my aide-de- 
camp, Major W. G. Mitchell. About 
4 p.m. I sent that officer with a ver- 
bal message to General Meade, de- 
scribing the state of affuirs on the field 
at that time, and informing him that 
I could hold the position until night- 
fall, and that I thought that the place 
to fight our battle. Major Mitchell’s 
report to me states that he arrived at 
General Meade’s headquarters about 6 
p. M., delivered my message to the 
General in person, and that General 
Meade replied, ‘I shall order up the 
troops.” Other and later messages in 
writing were sent to General Meade. 

General Meade, on page 348 of the 
report of the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, continues: 

About 1 o'clock on the Ist of July I received the 
sad intelligence of the fall ef General Reynolds, 
and the actual engagement of my troops at Get- 
tysburg. Previous to receiving this intelligence 
I had had a long consultation with General Han- 
cock, and explained to him fully my views as to 
my determination to fight in front, if practicable ; 


if not, then to the rear or to the right or the left, 
as circumstances might require. Without any 
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further reflection than the fact that Generel Rey- 
nolds was the oflicer upon whom I had relied un- 
der my instructions, and anxious to have some 
one in front who understood and who could carry 
out my views, I directed General Hancock to pro- 
ceed to Gettysburg and take command of the 
troops there, and particularly to advise me of the 
condition of affairs there, and the practicability of 
fighting a battle there. 

On page 349 he says: 

I will call the attention of the committee to an- 
other despatch received by me from General Bu- 
ford, marked “I,” and dated 20 minutes past 3 
o'clock, and which must have been received by 
me after General Hancock had gone to the front. 
I read it to show that my sending General Han- 
cock there was in a measure justified by the opin- 
ion of that distinguished officer, General Buford, 
now deceased. 

The despatch from General Buford, 
then at Gettysburg, mentioned by 
General Meade, reads thus: 

Heapquarrers First CavaLry Drvision, 

July 1, 1863—20 minutes past 3. 
General Pieasonton. 

I am satisfied that Longstreet and Mill have 
made a junction. A tremendous battle has been 
raging since 9 1-2 A. m., with varying success. 
At the present moment the battle is raging on the 
road to Cashtown, and in short cannon range of 
this town ; the enemy’s line is a semicircle on the 
height from north to west. General Reynolds 
was killed early this morning. In my opinion 
there seems to be no directing person. 

Joun Burorp, 
Brigadier General of Voiunteers. 

We need help now. 

P Bourorp. 

I have also in my possession a letter 
informing me that General Buford 
earlier in the day, directly after Gen- 
eral Reynolds’s death, wrote a de- 
spatch to General Meade in the note 
book of his signal officer, Lieutenant 
A. B Jerome, which throws a still 
stronger light upon his views of how 
matters were going upon the field at 
that time, and the necessity for a ‘‘ di- 
recting person” there. The letter is 
as follows: 

New York, October 18, 1865. 
Major Genera! Hancock. 

GrENERAL: A few moments after the death of 
Major General Reynolds the late General Buford 
wrote a short despatch in my note book to Major 
General Meade. If that message could be found, 
it would add still greater lustre to your well won 
reputation. The purport of that despatch was 
this : ‘* For God’s sake, send up Hancock. Every- 
thing is going at odds, and we need a controlling 
spirit."” Yet, General, in all the parade that has 


taken place since, of names and incidents, mem- 
ories oratorical and poetical, from Edward Ever- 
ett to General Howard, have you not noticed that 
your friend, the heroic Buford, has been nearly 
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disregarded ? I was a young lieutenant and staff 
oilicer, and loved the General, and I am sure you 
will pardon me if I call your attention to this in- 
justice. 

A squadron of the “ First Cavalry division ™ en- 
tered Gettysburg, driving the few pickets of the 
enemy before them, The General and staff took 
quarters in a hotel near the seminary. As signal 
ofticer I was sent to look out for a prominent po- 
sition and watch the movements of the enemy. 
As early as 7 A. M. I reported their advance, and 
took my station in the steeple of the ‘‘ Theologi- 
cal Seminary.’ General Buford came up and 
looked at them through my glass, and then form- 
ed his small cavalry force. The enemy pressed 
us in overwhelming numbers, and we would have 
been obliged to retreat, but looking in the direc- 
tion of Emmettsburg, ! called the attention of the 
General to an army corps advancing, some two 
miles distant, and shortly distinguished it as the 
* First,”’ on account of their ‘‘corps flag."’ The 
General held on with as stubborn a front as ever 
faced an enemy for half an hour unaided, against 
a whole corps of the rebels, when General Rey- 
nolds and a few of his staff rode up on a gallop, 
and hailed the General, who was with me in the 
steeple, our lines being but shortly advanced. In 
a familiar manner General Reynolds asked Buford 
“how things were going,” and received the char- 
acteristic answer, ‘‘ Let's go and see." In less 
than thirty minutes Reynolds was dead, his corps 
engaged against fearful odds, and Howard only in 
sight from my station, while the enemy were ad- 
vancing on the right flank in numbers as large as 
our whole front. It was then the despatch before 
alluded to was written. I carried a verbal mes- 
sage to General H., asking him to ‘‘ double quick ” 
for life ordeath. When evening came the enemy 
had possession of the town, but many of the First 
division rode round rather than retreat through it, 

Excuse me, General, but it will be difficult to 
find a parallel in history to the resistance made 
by a small force of cavalry against such odds of 
infantry men. 

This letter has been suggested by a paragraph 
in the New York papers, stating that you had just 
returned from Gettysburg, and giving an account 
of your remarks, ete. Will you not, General, en- 
deavor to bring General Buford’s name more 
prominently forward ? 

Every one knows that he “in his day” was 
“first and foremost.’’ I have the honor to en- 
close an extract from his report, which will show, 
I presume, that I speak from actual experience. 

I have the honor to be, General, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. B. Jerome. 


As commander of our forces at Get- 
tysburg, just after my arrival on the 
field, I sent Geary’s division of the 
Twelfth corps, which had just arrived, 
to occupy the ground to the left, near 
Round Top, commanding the Gettys- 
burg and Emmettsburg road, as well 
as the Gettysburg and Taneytown road 
to our rear. This was a part of Gen- 
eral Slocum’s corps; and although I 
had not been directed by General 
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Meade to assume command of other 
than the First, Third, and Eleventh 
corps, I felt that in the urgency of the 
case (not having heard of General Slo- 
cum’s arrival in person), and sceing 
that division approaching the field, my 
duty as commander required me to 
place it at the point where it would 
best protect our left and rear. In De- 
cember, 1865, more than two years af- 
ter the battle, I received from General 
Geary the subjoined letter, relating to 
my disposition of his division on the 
occasion above described: 
New CuMBERLAND, CUMBZRLAND Co., Pa., 
December 5, 1805. 
Major General Hancock. 

Dear GenznaL: While in Washington I failed 
to obtain access to my report on the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

Upon my return here I examined my retained 
copy, and I find that portion of it relating to the 
occupancy of the extreme left of the line under 
your orders is tolerably satisfactory. It is as fol- 
lows : 

“Not finding General Howard (to whom I was 
ordered to report), I reported to Major General 
Hancock, commanding Second corps, who in- 
formed me the right could maintain itself, and 
the immediate needof a division on the left was 
imperative. By his direction, upon this threat- 
ening emergency, I took a position on the extreme 
left of the line of battle, as the enemy were re- 
ported to be attempting to flank it, and cavalry 
were already skirmishing in front of that position. 

“At5 p.m. this movement was consummated, 
and my line extended at that time from about 
half a mile west of the Baltimore turnpike, the 
left of the First A. C., to a range of hills south 
and west of the town, which I occupied with two 
regiments of the First brigade. These hills I re- 
garded as of the utmost importance, since their 
possession by the enemy would give him an op- 
portunity of enfilading our entire left wing and 
centre with a fire which could not faii to dislodge 
us from our position. 

“This line was held by the First and Third 
brigades. The Second brigade, with two pieces 
of Battery K, Fifth U. 8. Artillery, pursuant to 
orders from Major General Slocum, were detached 
during the march to take position in reserve on 
the immediate left of the turnpike, about two 
miles from Gettysburg. 

‘* No serious attack was made upon me at either 
point, the speedy formation of the line on the 
left frustrating the enemy’s designs, which 
would, if successful, have proved so disastrous to 
the entire position. The command rested on 
their arms during the night.” 

Most respectfully submitted for your informa- 
tion. 


Your devoted friend, 
Jno. W. Geary, 
Brevet Major General. 


Major General G. K. Warren, Chief 
Engineer of the Army of the Potomac, 
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testified before the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War: 


On the morning of the 1st of July we got infor- 
mation from General Buford that the enemy were 
moving down upon him at Gettysburg, from the 
direction of Fairfield. I do not know how orders 
were issued; but I know that about that time 
General Reynolds moved forward to the support 
of General Buford, passing through the town of 
Gettysburg, and engaged the enemy there. This 
news came in very early in the morning. Gene- 
ral Meade ordered me to go to Gettysburg to ob- 
tain information about it, and examine the 
ground. In consequence of mistaking my road, I 
went to Emmettsburg, a little out of the way. 
Almost at the same time that I left news camo 
down that General Reynolds had been killed. 
General Meade then sent up General Hancock, 
with discretionary orders, I think, either to hold 
that place, if he thought it a good one, or, if not, 
then to fall back to the line of Pipe creek, keep- 
ing General Meade informed. General Hancock 
got there a little before I did. At that time Gen- 
eral Reynolds's corps, the First corps, had fallen 
back pretty badly damaged, and what there was 
of the Eleventh corps (Howard's), that had gone 
out to help him, was coming back in great confu- 
sion. General Howard was then on Cemetery 
ridge with one division. General Buford’s caval- 
ry was all in line of battle between our position 
there and the enemy. Our cavalry presented a 
very handsome front, and I think probably 
checked the advance of the enemy. Gencral 
Hancock made a great deal of personal effort to 
get our troops into position ; and I think his per- 
sonal appearance there did a great deal toward re- 
storing order. 

I went over the ground with General Hancock, 
and we came to the conclusion that if that posi- 
tion could be held until nicht, it would be the 
best place for the army to fight on if the army 
was attacked. General Hancock himself reported 
that to General Meade, who ordered all the army 
up to that position. 


I have now given more than suffi- 
cient evidence, of a nature not to be 
questioned, to prove that I was sent to 
Gettysburg, when General Keynolds’s 
death or fatal wounds became known 
to General Meade, to assume com- 
mand of our forces there; that I did 
assume such command at once upon 
my arrival, and held the same, with all 
its great responsibilities, until nearly 
dark that evening, when I transferred 
it to General Slocum about 7 Pp. M.; and 
that General Howard was well aware 
of all the facts connected therewith; 
and I think also that I have fully 
shown the incorrectness and specious- 
ness of his statement that it did not 
strike him ‘‘that Hancock, without 
troops, was doing more than directing 
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matters as a temporary chief of staff 
for Meade,” 

The inaccuracies in the ‘‘ Atlantic” 
article are glaring, and it is important 
in the interests of truthful history 
that they should be pointed cut; but 
they are not so certain to convey un- 
reliable information concerning the 
battle of Gettysburg as similar errors 
embraced in his official report, which 
will be a public record for all time, 
and which I have seen since my atten- 
tion was attracted to that article. In 
his official report of his operations at 
Gettysburg to the Adjutant General 
of the Army of the Potomac, dated 
August 31, 1863, which was made 
when he had all the facts fresh in his 
mind, and presumably the order to 
which he refers before his eyes, General 
Howard says: 

General Hancock came to me about this time 
(4:30 Pp. m.), and said General Meade had sent 
him on learning the state of affairs; that he had 
given him his instructions while under the im- 
pression that he was my senior.” 

This proves that General Howard 
contradicts himself. In this report he 
edmits that when I arrived upon the 
field he knew General Meade had sent 
me to supersede him, and in his article 
he says it did not strike him then 
‘*that Hancock, without troops, was 
doing more than directing matters as 
a temporary chief of staff for Meade.” 
If he stands by his report, he falls by 
his article; if he stands by his article, 
he falls by his report. But the fact is 
that he falls by both, for both state- 
ments, as he makes them, are incor- 
rect as well as contradictory. I have 
shown that his statement in his article 
that I implied that General Meade had 
sent me to represent him ‘‘as Butter- 
field, the chief of staff, would have 
done, on the field of battle,” has no 
foundation in fact. I now most em- 
phatically assert that I made no such 
statement to General Howard as that 
contained in the foregoing extract 
from his report. General Meade was 
well aware that General Howard was 
my senior, as Major General of Volun- 
teers, before I left Taneytown for the 
front, because, as I said in the begin- 
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ning, I called his attention to the fact 
before I separated from him, and his 
answer to me was that the Secretary 
of War had authorized him to make 
such changes as he saw fit in his com- 
manders, and that any such changes 
made by him would be sustained by 
the Secretary and the President. 

Nor was this the only instance dur- 
ing the Gettysburg campaign in which 
General Meade superseded command- 
ers by their juniors in rank. On that 
very occasion when I was about set- 
ting out from Taneytown for Gettys- 
burg, as I have already stated, he 
placed General Gibbon in command of 
the Second corps, although General 
Caldwell, commanding the First divi- 
sion, was senior to Gibbon, who com- 
manded the Second division of that 
corps. He also superseded General 
Doubleday, in command of the First 
corps, on the battletield, by General 
Newton, his junior, as is well known, 
and as General Doubleday states in his 
testimony before the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War; and both Gibbon 
and Newton held the commands thus 
assigned them until the close of the 
battle. 

General Howard is careful to forget 
that I assumed command of the left 
wing of our army at all on the first 
day. As bearing on the subject, I at- 
tach an extract giving a striking de- 
scription of these occurrences at the 
time I took command of the left wing 
at Gettysburg, written by the late 
Brigadier General C. H. Morgan, 
United States Army, then my chief of 
staff, who accompanied me to the bat- 
tletield from Taneytown: 

Abont 3:30 he (General Hancock) reached Cem- 
etery hill, Near the cemetery gate he met Gene- 
ral Howard, and announced that he had been or- 
dered to assume command. General Howard did 
not ask to see the order, but remarked that he was 
pleased that General Hancock had come. No time 
was spent in conversation, the pressing duty of 
the moment, it was evident, being to establish or- 
der in the confused mass on Cemetery hill. 

Buford’s cavalry was holding the front in the 
most gallant manner; the horse holders in some 
instances voluntarily giving up their horses to re- 
treating infantrymen and going themselves to the 
skirmish line. General Buford himself was on 
Cemetery hill with General Warren, where Gene- 
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ral Hancock met them fora moment. Generals 
Howard, Buford, and Warren all assisted in form- 
ing the troops. By threats and persuasion the 
tide flowing along the Baltimore turnpike was di- 
verted, and lines of battle formed behind the 
stone walls on either side of the road. To show 
the disorder into which General Howard's troops 
had been thrown by the unequal conflict they had 
waged during the day, it is only necessary to men- 
tion that 1,500 fugitives were collected by the pro- 
vost guard of the Twelfth corps some miles in 
rear of the field. 

Wadsworth’'s division and Hall's Fifth Maine 
battery were at once sent to the western slope of 
Culp’s hill, which important position they held 
during the entire battle. The brave Wadsworth 
was by no means daunted or weakened by the 
day’s work, but was still full of fight. 

The lines having been so established as to deter 
the enemy from further advance, General Han- 
cock despatched his senior aide, Major Mitchell, 
with a verbal message to General Meade, ‘ that 
General Hancock could hold Cemetery hill until 
nightfall, and that he considered Gettysburg the 
place to fight the coming battle.” Major Mitchell 
left Gettysburg about 4 o'clock, and arrived at 
Taneytown before 6 o’clock. Having delivered 
his message to General Meade, the latter replied, 
“TI will send up the troops.” 

The following is the disposition of the troops 
as made by General Hancock : The First corps— 
except Wadsworth’s division, which was placed 
as above—was on the right and left of the Taney- 
town road. The Eleventh corps was on its right, 
on both sides of the Baltimore turnpike. 


Apparently to make his claim for 
honors at Gettysburg still stronger, 
General Howard (page 59) says: ‘‘I 
know that afterward General Hancock 
said in substance to Vice-President 
Hamlin concerning this battle: ‘The 
country will never know how much it 
owes to your Maine General, How- 
ard,’” 

In regard to this I have only to say 
that I have rarely lost an opportune 
occasion to speak in exalted terms of 
the Maine troops who served under me 
during the war; and in conversation 
with General Howard’s friends, I have 
never felt called upon to dissent from 
their claims for faithful services ren- 
dered by him during the period of his 
connection with the Army of the Po- 
tomac, in which he held high com- 
mand, and in whose battles he lost an 
arm, and often risked his life. 

I recollect an accidental conversation 
with the distinguished citizen of 
Maine referred to, whom I met at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and it is probable 
that the character and services of the 
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Maine troops were mentioned then, and 
those of General Howard as well. I 
do not now recall the conversation in 
detail, but I am well satisfied that if 
the gentleman informed General How- 
ard that I made the remarks concern- 
ing him which he quotes in his article 
in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,” he either 
misunderstood my meaning, and ap- 
plied what I said of the Maine men to 
General Howard personally, or that he 
had forgotten the exact purport of 
what I did say. 

In concluding this subject General 
Howard (pages 60-61) says: ‘Of 
course if will make very little differ- 
ence to posterity whether I served un- 
der Hancock unwittingly for two 
hours and a half or not, but it is of 
importance to me and mine to explain 
the facts of the case.” Whatever pos- 
terity may think of the matter, if it 
think anything at all, it might just as 
well have ‘‘the facts of the case” as 
they transpired. That General How- 
ard ‘‘served under Hancock unwit- 
tingly for two hours and a half” on 
that occasion is certainly not a fact. On 
the contrary, that I assumed absolute 
command of our forces at Gettysburg 
immediately on my arrival, exercising 
the same for several hours, until I 
transferred it to General Slocum, and 
did so with the fuil knowledge of 
General Howard, are ‘‘facts of the 
case” which cennot be refuted. 

Had Gettysburg gone against us in- 
stead of crowning our arms with a 
great success, few would come forward 
to claim the responsibilities and possi- 
ble censures of those anxious hours. 
Now, however, a claimant for undue 
honors steps forward, and I have found 
it necessary to show in part what his 
claim is worth. I have heretofore 
avoided making any publication con- 
cerning the operations of my command 
during our civil war, and any writings 
other than my official reports save 
when called upon to correct mistakes 
or verify facts for others. For myself 
I have been quite content to leave the 
historian of the future to say what was 
the value of the services I was enabled 
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to render my country during the peri- 
od of her great extremity. As the 
terrible contest at Gettysburg contrib- 
uted in its results probably more than 
any other battle of the war to the 
maintenance of the Union in its in- 
tegrity, so, far above private interests 
or individual reputations rises the 
great renown won on that field by the 
grand old Army of the Potomac. 
Cemetery hill has since become con- 
secrated ground. The place where 
General Howard was superseded in 
command on the first day of the fight 
is now covered with the graves of 
thousands of gallant soldiers whose 
bones lie buried at the base of the 
beautiful monumental column which 
commemorates their fame. Two of 
the marble statues ornamenting the 
pedestal personify War and History. 
War, symbolized by a soldier resting 
from the conflict, narrates to History 
the story of the struggle, and the deeds 
of the martyr-heroes who fell in that 
famous battle. In remembrance of 
those noble comrades who laid down 
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their lives for the general weal, it 
were simply sacrilege for any survivor 
to pour into the ears of History an in- 
correct account of the contest, still 
more to assume to himself honors be- 
longing perhaps less to the living than 
to the dead. 

The historian of the future who es- 
says to tell the tale of Gettysburg un- 
dertakes an oncrous task, a high re- 
sponsibility, a sacred trust. Above 
all things, justice and truth should 
dwell in his mind and heart. Then, 
dipping his pen as it were in the crim- 
son tide, the sunshine of heaven light- 
ing his page, giving ‘‘ honor to whom 
honor is due,” doing even justice to 
the splendid valor alike of friend and 
foe, he may tell the world how the 
rain descended in streams of fire, and 
the floods came in billows of rebellion, 
and the winds blew in blasts of frater- 
nal execration, and beat upon the fab- 
ric of the Federal Union, and that it 
fell not, for, resting on the rights and 
liberties of the people, it was founded 
upon a rock. 

WINFIELD 8. Hancock. 
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HAD a little rosebud given to me; 
I dropped it as I wore it one fair day: 
I would not turn to seek it—no; for then 
’*Twere plain I prized it; so I went my way. 


I had a love that made my life a joy; 
It seemed to falter, one bright summer day: 
I could have won it back with but a smile: 
I would not smile, and so I went my way. 


Il. 
O pride, thou stealest our most treasured things— 
Things which to gain we'd risk all else beside ! 
Lost, lost, my rosebud, lost my love, alas ! 
I might have found them but for thee, O pride! 
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¢¢ TT is all wrong—wrong from be- 


ginning to end.” 

‘*T don’t see how it can be so very 
wrong when every one knows there is 
nothing in it.” 

** And that’s just one of the reasons, 
Minnie, why it is so wrong.” 

‘¢That’s an admission | it’s too friv- 
olous and superficial a way of sin- 
ning for you. You would like a great 
big tragical crime, and look down up- 
on my poor little peccadilloes as if 
they were sins not worth the sinning.” 

** You know, Minnic, I did not mean 
that, and you know, too, what I did 
mean—only you prefer not saying so. 
What I mean is, that there might be 
an excuse, although not a justification, 
for a married woman’s doing the sort 
of thing you do if her feelings were 
really involved; but this thing which 
you all call receiving attention and 
having friendships is simply vulgar- 
izing and lowering.” 

‘““Well, my dear, every woman I 
know does it, and I’m no better than 
my neighbors. [donoharm. I only 
amuse myself; and there’s no conceal- 
ment about it. Half the time I read 
the sentimental notes I get aloud to 
George after dinner while he smokes, 
and I always put my flowers ostenta- 
tiously in the parlor.” 

‘Yes. You read him your notes half 
the time—be it said en passant, that 
it’s rather a shabby way of clearing your 
conscience—but how about the other 
half of the time, and how about the 
rose you choose from out the bunch to 
be favored beyond the rest?” Minnie 
blushed; her friend was pushing her 
rather hard, she thought. What was 
the good of being frank if it did not 
exempt you from criticism, She made 
no answer for a minute. Miss Evans 
saw her advantage, and pushed it. 

“*The bottom of the whole thing is 
vanity, and such cold-hearted, coarse 
vanity too. Don’t you see it yourself, 


when you stop to think it over?” 


‘You can hardly expect me to say 
that I am vain, and cold-hearted, and 
coarse,” answered Mrs, Farquhar a lit- 
tle sulkily, leaning back in the car- 
riage. 

They were driving alone through Cen- 
tral park. It was their last téte-d-téte 
before Margaret Evans should go home 
to the small country town in which 
she lived. She had been staying with 
Mrs. Farquhar, her dearest friend, and 
one of years’ standing, for three weeks 
past, and had observed keenly and in- 
telligently the sort of life she led. 
The result of her observations deter- 
mined her to ‘‘ have it out ” with Min- 
nie before they parted. She was a 
couple of years older, and of a very 
different nature—higher, stronger, 
and more perfectly balanced. She saw 
that Minnie was rapidly adopting the 
code of the women about her, and de- 
termined to make an effort to open her 
eyes to its result. Now, she paused at 
the sight of her friend’s annoyance, 
doubtful what to say next. Before 
she could speak, however, Minnie, 
whose temper was almost perfect, 
turned a sunny smile upon her. ‘‘I 
did not mean to be cross, dear,” she 
said, slipping her tiny, gloved fingers 
through Margaret’s arm, and squeez- 
ing it gently; ‘‘and, on my word, I 
don’t mean to do any harm either.” 

“‘T know that, my darling,” said 
Margaret warmly. ‘‘I never dreamed 
that you did. But, Minnie, let me 
speak once, You know I can’t preach 
aiter to-morrow, and you have always 
let me preach to you.” 

‘* Well, go on.” 

‘* What I want to ask you is, not to 
have these relations to men which 
honeycomb society. If they mean 
nothing, they are too trivial and empty 
to engage you fora moment. If they 
mean anything, it is something wrong, 
and which you instinctively deny to 
yourself and every one else. It is all 
essentially unworthy of a proud or a 
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truthful woman. You won’t like me 
to say it, but after all, you buy all this 
homage from these men. You give 
them something for it; you are not a 
saint in a shrine to them, but a woman 
to be wooed, and—here comes what 
makes the real interest to them—pos- 
sibly to be won; and all the time that 
you do what you call amuse yourself 
with them, you are really dishonest 
and untrue, and you are vulgarizing 
your emotions and your sentiments by 
hawking them about.” 

‘*All the women do it,” pleaded 
Minnie. 

‘*You have no concern with that— 
and they don’t quite all either.” 

‘* Well then all the amusing ones— 
all the women one ever meets.” 

‘*Then don’t go where you ‘mect’ 
people. It’s all this ridiculous do- 
nothing idea that is supposed to be 
part of a fine lady's existence. Neces- 
sarily women must do something, and 
they are driven desperate.” 

“*What can I do?” 

‘*Minnie, dearest, I cannot lay out 
your life for you, or live it either. 
Only it is plain to me that if you go on 
as you do now, you will come to your 
senses some day with a shock; and 
when that happens you will feel that 
you have ”—she hesitated, and then 
ended the sentence abruptly with— 
‘*Jost something you would give the 
world to have kept. Good heavens ! 
When I look at the women of society, 
and see what a network of trivial de- 
ceptions, and eager vanity, and petty 
feelings they immesh their souls in, 
and how they live on chaff, and worse 
than chaff, and starve in doing it, I 
don’t know which I despise most—them 
or the men that help to degrade them 
and sink with them themselves; and 
vow I will never, never marry any man 
who has had his ‘name connected ’— 
that’s the polite phrase, isn’t it ?—with 
a@ married woman’s.” 

‘**That’s a rash resolution, my dear.” 

**No, a wise one, and I mean it with 
all my heart. No one can better un- 
derstand than I the strength, the over- 
whelming force of a real passion, and 
I can fancy meeting a man after my 
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marriage to another, who might in- 
spire it ; and I can even imagine admit- 
ting it to him and to myself for one 
moment, one supreme moment, and 
then sending him away for ever 

‘* But that would be perfectly dread- 
ful. Youdon’t mean that you would tell 
aman that you loved him. It would be 
such a wild, imprudent thing to do.” 

**And yet, to my mind, Minnie, 
nothing like so dreadful as this inces- 
sant puppet show of society, where 
vanity apes love and the senses act the 
part of prompter. Everything is 
thought of appearances; the restraints 
are outside restraints—like Mr. Fag, 
‘The only thing that hurts their con- 
sciences is to be found out’; and then, 
above all, I think horrible the constant 
fatsehood it entails. The moment a 
woman permits a man to have what is 
called a ‘real relation’ to her, secrecy 
is its prime requisite, and that can 
only be secured by throwing dust free- 
ly in every one’s eyes, and ‘ managing 
the affair’ so as to get one’s chestnuts 
and neither burn nor blacken one’s 
fingers.” 

‘*Why, Margaret, how bitterly in 
earnest you are !” 

‘“*T am bitter, I admit, and it is 
thinking over what I have seen in 
these past three weeks that has made 
meso. What have I seen? The mar- 
ried women competing with the young 
girls on their ground, and outbidding 
them by their liberal offers on easy 
terms; and, en revanche, I have heard 
the young girls puff away the reputa- 
tion of the married women as if it 
were thistledown or gossamer. Oh, 
Minnie, promise me that you will give 
up this sort of life. I don’t know 
whom you have met lately, but I fear 
some one who has managed to please 
you just in this way.” 

‘* Why do you say that?” said Min- 
nie with a bright blush. 

‘*Only because you have worn a lit- 
tle bunch of mignonette and no other 
flowers for three days; and I have no- 
ticed that it was fresh every day; and 
yesterday when you came home from 
Mrs. Castle’s kettledrum you were ex- 
cited and absorbed.” 
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‘*How you seem to watch me !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Farquhar, a little vexed. 

‘*IT never watch any one except 
when I love them,” said Margaret; 
‘‘and if it irks you, remember to-mor- 
row ends it ail. Only think of what I 
have said, and don’t let George's abso- 
lute trust and his careless, easy-going 
ways make you forget that you hold 
his happiness in your hands, and that 
not one of these men would do as 
much to save your life as he would for 
your slightest caprice.” 

“‘T love George dearly, and I always 
tell him everything,” murmured Min- 
nie. 

‘*Did you tell him why you wore 
the mignonette?” 

‘““Yes, Idid. I said I had a senti- 
ment about it, and it wouldn’t have 
remained one had I told him what it 
was. ‘Sentiment for three is an im- 
possible dish,’ as Harry Lawrence says. 
Everything in the world happens to 
and belongs to two people at a time— 
never more.” 

‘Well, here we are almost at home. 
You will forgive me if I have vexed 
you, and you will not forget ?” 

‘*No—no,”’ and a kiss sealed each 
assurance. Then they hurried up 
stairs to dress for dinner, 


What Margaret had said gave Min- 
nie an uneasy feeling, and one which 
she resented, while she could not 
shake it off. She even had a slight 
sense of relief in the recoilection that 
after to-morrow her friend could no 
longer watch her and note her acts or 
manner; but this she did not admit 
even to herself. She came down to 
dinner with her little bunch of mi- 
gnonette in her dress, and answered 
Margaret’s smile and glance with an- 
other. Her friend was pleased that 
she had not laid aside her little tell- 
tale token of surreptitious sentiment. 
‘It was braver and bolder,” she 
thought, ‘‘not to put it aside to-night 
after what I said; and Minnie’s frank- 
ness is one of her best qualities.” All 


through the evening Margaret was un- 
usually tender and caressing to her 
friend, who was also a younger sister 
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to her heart; and no reference was 
made to the morning’s lecture by either 
of the two women. They said their 
farewell that night, for Margaret’s 
start was to be a very early one, and 
she had made it a condition that Min- 
nie should not see her off. 

When Minnie Farquhar opened her 
eyes the next morning, it was with a 
sudden consciousness that Margaret 
was gone; and sorry as she was to 
think it, yet there was a sense of elas- 
tic freedom in it too. While she was 
dressing she thought over their conver- 
sation of the day before, and said to 
herself: ‘‘There was a great deal in 
what Margaret said, although she was 
so harsh. I suppose it is really better 
not to; but it is very hard, society is 
so tame if one cares no more for one 
man than another. I wonder if ” 
And here her thoughts seemed to fix 
themselves on a memory, and the 
dreamy look in her eyes betrayed that 
this time it was not upon an abstrac- 
tion. She was roused from her reve- 
rie by a servant bringing her a card— 
‘*Mrs. Winthrop.” ‘Tell her I will 
be there in a minute,” and in not one 
but five minutes, Minnie was seated in 
a coupé beside a handsome woman 
some ten years her senior, who greeted 
her with a cordial, hearty welcome, 
and told the coachman to take them to 
Mrs. Heywood’s. 

‘*So Miss Evans left you to-day ! 
How you will miss her. But you can 
hardly miss a woman either, you have 
such a circle of men always about 
you.” 

“Oh, no. I—I ’’ stammered Min- 
nie, a little pleased and a little stag- 
gered. 

‘*Oh, yes, you do, my dear, and 
why not? You are just the woman 
to be able to keep a man at a proper 
distance and not lose him. What 
would I not have given for that power 
at your age. Now, I have learned 
to take my wine in sips, as you do; but 
you do it naturally—Savowrer des dé- 
lices, as the French call it. At your age 
I was all for squeezing my orange and 
throwing it away; it took a great 
many hard lessons to teach me not to 
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do that; but you require no teaching; 
you know instinctively how to treat 
men. It’s a talent, my dear, I assure 
you—a gift. The whole secret of life 
for a woman is how to get out of men 
what she wants without being forced 
to take what she doesn’t want.” 

‘*But Margaret says it’s not fair to 
do that,” said Minnie, instinctively 
falling back on her friend. 

‘Miss Evans says that? Oh, yes, 
no doubt. My dear child, Miss Evans 
is one of those one-idea’d creatures who 
are as deep as a well and as inaccessi- 
ble as a steeple. She cannot conceive 
of attracting any one, or being at- 
tracted by any one superficially. She is 
never content with the surface of 
anything; she must go beneath. Con- 
ceive of life as a big skating pond— 
you and I would go gliding about 
gracefully and lightly over thick and 
thin placestoo. If Miss Evans got ona 
thin place, she would be sure to stamp, 
to see if it would hold; she could not 
understand your philosophy of life or 
mine either. Here we are already, I de- 
clare.” 

Minnie, slightly bewildered by be- 
ing told so positively that she had a 
philosophy of life, made no attempt 
at a rejoinder, and the two women 
pushed their way through a crowd of 
rather noisy ladies and gentlemen to- 
ward their hostess. Hardly had Mrs. 
Farquhar said ten words to Mrs, Win- 
throp when she heard some one say 
beside her, ‘‘ Won’t you speak to me ?” 
and turning, found the questioner at 
her elbow—a handsome young man 
standing head and shoulders taller 
than any one about him. 

*¢ Certainly,” she said. 
just come ?” 

‘*No; I have been here for half an 
hour. Ithought you said three o'clock.” 

This was said as they moved aside 
out of the current. He was leading 
her toward a sofa in a corner. ‘‘ But I 


‘*Have you 


had no engagement with you, Mr. Ham- 
ilton,” said Mrs, Farquhar hurriedly. 

‘*T know that very weil,” he replied ; 
‘*but you said three o’clock, and you 
won't quarrel with me for wanting to 
see you?” 
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‘*Oh, mo.” 

‘*Then please sit here for five min- 
utes, and let me tell you.” Minnie 
seated herself. He paused. 

** Well ?” she said. 

‘*T have nothing to tell you,” he 
said; ‘‘that was, only a ruse to hold 
your attention.” 

‘*Have you really nothing to tell 
me?” 

““A great deal, if you will listen.” 
His eyes were fixed on hers, and she 
could not keep from blushing. 

**Don’t let me annoy you,” he said 
in awhisper. ‘‘I would rather do any- 
thing else in the world than that, you 
know. Youare not like any one else to 
me; you are a sort of dream—an ideal ; 
and I only ask to be allowed to burn 
incense before your image in my 
heart.” 

** You must not talk so wildly—so 
foolishly.” 

“*It is not wild or foolish,” said 
Hamilton eagerly. ‘*‘ You do not know 
how much a woman like you does for 
a man simply by receiving from him 
what I offer you; and why should you 
not be my dearest friend? I have not 
seen you often, it is true, but you 
must feel that part of my soul belongs 
to yours, and has from the first mo- 
ment we met.” 

‘*Would you really care to be my 
friend?” she said timidly. ‘* You 
know, if you feel in this way, I should 
give you something in return, and that 
I cannot do.” 

‘*T ask for nothing,” he exclaimed— 
‘‘only that I may sometimes see you, 
and that I may tell you how much you 
do for me, simply by being in the 
world; only for a flower from your 
hand—one that you have worn now 
and then. Surely you cannot refuse so 
little to any one—unless indeed you 
dislike me?” 

‘*You know I don’t do that,” she 
said almost in a whisper; and as she 
spoke she disengaged one of the sprays 
of mignonette (a fresh bunch had 
come that morning), and laid it in his 
hand, He took it quickly, and held it 
for a moment, saying, ‘‘I have sent 
you mignonette and no other flower, 
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because I wanted to symbolize the 
unobtrusiveness and humility of my 
feelings for you. These gorgeous red 
roses say more—but they say too much, 
I fear—more than you would listen to.” 

How delicate and respectful was his 
every word and thought; and how 
could there be any reason why she 
should not have him for her friend ? 

They talked on for a few moments 
more, and then Minnie said, ‘‘I see 
Mrs. Montrose making her way through 
the other room, and [ must go.” 

‘““One word first,” said Hamilton. 
‘‘Whatever you give me, however tri- 
fling it may be, will still be my own, 
will it not? You won’t feel as if it 
were open to any one’s judgment but 
your own; I mean that what is be- 
tween us is 07s, and no one’s else ?” 

** Surely it is.” 

‘*Thank you. May I come to see 
you soon? Will you be at Mrs. G.’s 
ball to-morrow night? No? At the 
opera on Thursday, then. They sing 
the ‘Huguenots.’ Tl say good-by. 
If you only knew what it is to me to 
shake hands with you, and know that 
I have my own little footstool at your 
feet !” 

He was gone. But his words and 
looks, with their perilous sweetness, 
their homage, and humility, staid with 
her; she drew from them much of the 
charm of love, and none of its sting. 
And this was what Mrs. Winthrop 
called ‘‘ living on the surface.” 

Arthur Hamilton was a young man— 
that is to say, a man of thirty-three, 
who had afairincome, good prospects, 
and excellent abilities. He was also a 
man whose code was that of those 
about him; had Puritanism prevailed 
in New York in his day, he would have 
made a very good average Puritan. 
As it was, his lot being cast in fashion- 
able society of the year 187—,he made 
& very good average rake—not of the 
Lovelace or Sir Harry Wildair’s school 
—less dash and more moonshine about 
him. He had a heart which he played 
tricks with and habitually maltreated, 
and he had a great love of excitement, 
and was an adept in talking sentiment 
to women. Mrs. Farquhar attracted 
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him very strongly, and he had gone in 
to win from the first; and every time 
he saw her he felt attached more 
strongly, and in consequence real- 
ized the necessity of playing his 
cards well. For when the bandage is 
once off Cupid’s eyes, no one is sharper 
sighted than he; and Hamilton wes 
alive to all the difficulties of his posi- 
tion. He had long ago ceased to call 
things by their right names, and al- 
though not essentially a bad-hearted 
fellow, yet he had no remorse in schem- 
ing how he should best get a foothold 
in Mrs. Farquhar’s feelings, and he 
was, need we say it, a self-deceiver. 
Such men always are. The greatest 
charm about Mrs, Farquhar to him was, 
though he did not admit it to him- 
self, that although she was in no sense 
fencing, yet she did defend herself. 
Her simplicity and innocence of heart 
were weapons that turned the edge of 
his blade with many an unconscious 
parry. 

For the next three or four weeks 
everything favored Arthur Hamilton’s 
game, and at the end of that time he 
held a position toward Mrs. Farquhar 
very different from the one he had so 
humbly begged in the interview 
recorded. He still, indeed, held the 
language of a friend, a worshipper at 
a shrine; but it was the passport for 
many a word and look that were other 
than mere friends give; and Minnie 
had grown to consider him as much 
her property as if he were her lover, 
and she his betrothed, and to feel ac- 
countable to him, as he always made 
her feel, for every smile she parted 
with to any other man. It was all 
very exciting. It was one of those 
unproclaimed realities of life which we 
all know somewhat about; outwardly 
he had no part, or but a slight one, in 
her life; in reality he was its central 
idea. 

One night she went to a party, 
expecting, as so often before, that 


Hamilton would pass the evening by 
her side, and then take her home. 
George was so often tired, and begged 
off from a dress coat, and, ‘‘ She could 
come home with Mrs, Winthrop or 
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Mrs. Ledyard.” Several times little 
contretemps had arisen, and Hamilton 
had watched his chance, and it had 
turned out that he had taken her home 
instead of either of the ladies mention- 
ed. But on this evening, just as Ham- 
ilton joined her, with a whispered 
compliment on her looks that night, 
she saw her husband enter the room. 
Hamilton saw him too, and said quick- 
ly in an undertone, ‘*Shall I go?” 
Instinctively she replied, in the same 
tone of mutual understanding, ‘‘ Yes, 
I think it would be better,” and then 
when he had gone she felt humiliated 
and angry with herself. It had been 
an impulse that had made her answer 
thus, and she regretted it, for she felt 
it an admission to him that meant 
much. Then too, George, after talk- 
ing a little to people about the room, 
joined her, and said with a laugh: 

**Minnie, I am afraid [like you better 
than anybedy else here. Will it bore 
you to have me hanging about you ? 
I thought I ought to show myself once 
with you this winter, so I dressed and 
came for you.” 

How guilty she felt as she looked 
into his open, sweet face! Only a 
minute before, and she had been 
wishing him away. By-and-by Ham- 
ilton came back, and with several 
others; so that a little knot of men and 
women formed about where they sat, 
and then she began to feel inexpressi- 
bly irked and galled by her husband’s 
presence. Had he not been there she 
would have had it conveyed to her, in 
an indefinable way, perceptible only 
by her, that Hamilton was hers and 
hers alone; as it was, he seemed miles 
away; no sympathetic influence radi- 
ated from her. He seemed uncon- 
scious of her presence. She knew 
that he could not make her feel his 
nearness while George was there, and 
she felt as if it was an unbearable re- 
straint placed upon her and upon Ar- 
thur, Every word he spoke to the 
other women, his very manner to them, 
made her wince with jealousy; and 
when she thought that they would 
part in the same way—that he would 
53 
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say good night as politely and coolly 
as he was talking that very minute, 
without one word or look for her 
alone, she could have cried like a 
child. At last the hour grew late 
enough to excuse departure ; and plead- 
ing a headache, Minnie withdrew. 
Hamilton played his part to perfection, 
and she, poor child, went home, her 
heart aching with a sense of loss and 
jealous dread, and he scored one more 
point mentally in the game he was 
playing. 

But his mistake was to come. He 
determined to push his advantage, and 
this is what came to pass in conse- 
quence of his determination. 

For three days after that evening 
Hamilton did not see Mrs. Farquhar 
except in an opera box, surrounded by 
men, and with a blaze of light upon 
her. He hardly dared look at her 
then, nor she at him. 

Her portrait was in course of being 
painted by Mr. Dobbs; and at more 
than one of the sittings Hamilton had 
been present—a strictly proper pro- 
ceeding from a conventional point of 
view, seeing that she never went thith- 
er unaccompznicd by some other wo- 
man; and there was no appearance of 
their meeting there being other than 
a purely accidental one: He knew the 
days and hours for her sittings, and on 
the fourth morning after the ball start- 
ed a little before the time for Mr. 
Dobbs’s studio, feeling a hope that 
fortune might perhaps, as she had 
more than once before, favor him so 
far as to grant him a momentary ex- 
change of glances and words with 
Minnie, unseen and unheard by others. 
He was feverishly excited and savagely 
impatient during the few days past in 
which he had been separated from 
Minnie. A change had come over his 
feeling toward her, and its tender 
sentiment seemed transformed into a 
ruthless desire to possess, to make a 
prey of her. He ran up the many 
steps to the studio door, and knocking 
lightly at it, opened it softly, thrust 
aside the heavy folds of drapery that 
overhung it, and stepped into the 
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room unannounced, confident of his 
welcome. The artist was not there. 
The room was empty save for one fig- 
ure, which stood examining some 
sketches upon a table at the extreme 
end of the room. Its back was to- 
ward him, and he stood irresolute 
whether to retreat or goon. At the 
instant the figure raised its arm, and 
half turned. He recognized Mrs, Far- 
quhar. Ina moment he had crossed 
the room noiselessly, and was at her 
side. He hardly needed the blush and 
start of tremulous delight to assure 
him that she was more than glad to 
see him; and yet he had a sense of ea- 
ger, hungry joy in watching the 
changes of her face. He did not 
speak, but held her hand in his, his 
eyes secking hers with a question in 
them. She drew her hand slowly 
away, and said, ‘‘ How did you come 
here? I was wondering if you would 
remember that it was my day for a 
sitting.” 

‘*Remember ! When I have thought 
of nothing else for three days except 
that I might meet you here! But I 
never dared to dream of the happiness 
of finding you alone.” 

‘‘That is an accident,” she said, 
blushing again at his words and more 
at their tone. 

‘* And where is our friend Dobbs ?” 

‘*] don’t know. I think I must 
have mistaken the hour.” 

‘*Let me see,” said Hamilton, going 
toward the door. ‘Yes, here it is, 
pinned against the wall. I was so 
eager to enter I did not notice it when 
Icame in. ‘Back in half an hour.’ 
Your engagement must be later.” 

‘*T had better go down stairs then, 
and wait in the print shop,” she mur- 
mured. 

‘*Good Heavens, no! Why should 
you refuse me the happiness that Fate 
has given me? Everything has con- 
spired in my favor; and you—you wiil 
not be the only one to turn against 
me?” 

His manner made Minnie feel un- 
easy, and she had a half consciousness 
that he was trying to break down the 
barriers between them, and that no 
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one but a lover, and an acknowledged 
one, would speak as he did. He saw 
her confusion, and calmed his manner 
atonce. The minutes were flying fast, 
and his blow must be struck now. 

‘* Just sit here and look over some 
of Dobbs’s sketches, I'll bring the ta- 
ble to the sofa,” he said pleadingly. 
**T see you so seldom, and you know 
how I love to sit at your feet, and be 
taught about art.” 

‘*T know but little more than you 
do about pictures,” said Mrs. Far- 
quhar, laughing, and relieved by his 
composure; ‘‘but I'll teach you all I 
know” ; and she seated herseif on the 
sofa. He brought the table and 
placed the sketches on it, and she be- 
gun to look them over and explain 
their points. Fora minute or two he 
listened with the old manner of re- 
spectful devotion and admiring in- 
tentness which he had always found so 
sweet. But presently, when she said, 
pointing out a choice bit of drawing, 
‘Do you see how perfectly accurate 
that is ?’’ he made no reply; and when 
she turned her eyes from the picture 
she met his riveted upon her face with 
a burning intensity which there was 
no mistaking or averting. She would 
have risen instinctively, but he caught 
her hands and pressed her down into 
her seat. ‘* Don’t go,” he said, kneel- 
ing beside her, close to her—‘‘ not 
till I have told you how I love you. 
Why should you refuse to hear me? 
You have known it long since, and 
when will I have a chance like this 
again? Wearealonenow. Letus be 
happy while we may.” 

She was too much frightened to 
speak, and he, interpreting her silence 
as he craved to do, and being deter- 
mined to gain a foothold with her 
that day, played a bold card. He 
clasped her in his arms and had kissed 
her on the lips before she could stir or 
struggle. It was an eager, fierce, o’er- 
mastering caress, and he forgot her— 
thought only, ‘‘I have her now; she 
cannot escape me.” But when he re- 
laxed his clasp she did not rise—only 
dropped her face into her hands with 
a deep sob of pain. Thea he knew 
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that he had played and lost. If he 
had for a moment forgotten her,-she 
had now equally forgotten him. He rose 
to his feet; she did not speak or move. 

‘*Minnie,” he said, ‘‘ forgive me, 
darling,” and would have put his 
hand on her. Then she looked up 
and spoke, with an evident effort, but 
clearly and with calmness: 

‘““Will you go before Mr. Dobbs 
comes? I would rather he did not find 
you here.” 

‘* Yes, yes; but say that you forgive 
me,” he murmured. 

‘What can it matter for me to say 
that? Ihave no right not to forgive 
you. It must have been my fault that 
—that—you took me—for that sort of 
woman; and I have no right to blame 
you; only if you please I would like 
never to see you again. And—oh, go, 
do go. I forgive you, but Inever want 
to see you again—you have made me 
despise myself.” 

She buried her face in her hands 
again. He waited a minute more, but 
she did not speak again, and he turned 
on his heel and went as quietly as pos- 
sible. When she lifted her eyes again 
she was alone. 

Before Mr. Dobbs came in, Mrs. 
Farquhar was perfectly herself. All 
the while he painted she sat thinking— 
thinking—oh, such bitter, distracting 
thoughts ! But before the sitting was 
over she had thought it out for her- 
self. She had been very wrong, and 
Margaret was right; she must bear this 
sickening sense of self-contempt be- 
cause it was her just earning, and she 
would not make poor George suffer by 
telling him. He should not be humili- 
ated and hurt; but she had had her les- 
son, and she would profit by it. That 
night she wrote a simple, straight- 
forward letter to Margaret, telling her 
what had happened, and ending with, 
‘* You were right, and Iwaswrong. I 
shall bear my punishment alone. I 
think it has taught me so much—what 
you most cared for metolearn. Icon- 
fess it all to you—for to you I may do 
so—without selfishness. I could not 


ask George to suffer where he has de- 
served nothing of pain.” 
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There was very little outward differ- 
ence in Mrs. Farquhar’s life after that; 
but in her there was a difference in- 
describable but real—a serenity in her 
manner, an indifference to frivolous 
amusement, an earnestness that con- 
trasted to a keen, close observer with 
the avidity for amusement and clamor- 
ous vanity of the women about her in 
society. 

It was some time before Arthur 
Hamilton lost the sense of humiliation 
and shame with which he had quitted 
Minnie Farquhar’s presence. She had 
not only rejected him, but she had re- 
buked him, and he could not forget 
the remembrance of her bowed head. 
It was more eloquent than words, and 
he wished again and again that he had 
not ‘‘gone so far.” But he did not 
think deeply or feel deeply about it. 
He avoided her society, and at the 
close of a year he had ceased to think 
of her at all, and even when they met 
she did not strongly suggest the past. 

Two years after this time one sum- 
mer evening found Hamilton on top 
of a stage, being driven over the pic- 
turesque ridge of hills at the top of 
which is situated the House. 

In some respects he was a changed 
man. A longing had vaguely pos- 
sessed him of late for a home of his 
own. He craved a companion—some 
one ‘‘whose eye would brighten 
at his coming”; and he had ceased to 
approach women with the mere idea 
of gaining a passing excitement or 
amusement from intercourse with 
them. In truth, he was ‘looking for 
awife.” When on the second evening 
of his stay at he was introduced 
to a tall, slender, noble looking girl 
by the name of Miss Evans, he did 
not recall her as Minnie Farquhar’s 
friend. She had left New York at the 
very outset of his intimacy with Mrs. 
Farquhar, and they had never met 
or heard each other's names even. 
But it was not more than a week 
before Hamilton knew himself to 
be in love—not more than a week 
before Margaret felt that his socicty 
and attentions were passing sweet to 
her, and wondered what would come 
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of it all. There was no faltering or 
hesitation about him: he was in love, 
and knew it, and from the first desired 
to make her his wife. His attitude 
toward her was very different from 
the one he would formerly have as- 
sumed toward a woman. It was un- 
feignedly reverential and humble, and 
his past ways of feeling and thinking 
seemed to slough off him like a snake 
skin in the sunlight of her smile. 
But the end was not yet. There is 
sometimes a working out of justice 
on earth that puzzles those of us who 
believe that accounts cannot be settled 
here; and so it was with Arthur Ham- 
ilton. 

One morning, after they had spent 
about two weeks together, Hamilton 
came down stairs to breakfast with a 
sense of hope and courage in his heart. 
He had said to himself that morning, 
**To-day I will ask her to marry 
me”; and the resolve once formed, 
he felt buoyant and bold. She liked 
him—he was sure of that—and he 
felt his chance was good. He came 
up to her on the piazza after breakfast, 
and asked her to walk with him that 
afternoon. It was an ordinary request, 
but as she granted it her eyes fell be- 
neath his; she felt his meaning, though 
it was unspoken, and for a moment 
a shade of embarrassment was in her 
manner. Presently she said, ‘‘ If you 
are going to the village, Mr. Hamilton, 
will you mail a letter for me, and ask 
for mine at the post-office ?” 

** Willingly,” he said, and took the 
letter from her hand. His eyes fell 
upon the address almost unconscious- 
ly, and he read it. He felt the blood 
mount into his cheeks as he did so, for 
it was addressed, in Margaret’s clear, 
firm hand, to ‘‘Mrs. George Farqu- 
har.” He lifted his eyes and met hers. 
She laughed and said, ‘*You are 
blushing because I caught you in the 
act of reading the address of my letter. 
Never mind; I will forgive you.” 

‘*Indeed my doing so was purely ac- 
cidental,” he said earnestly. 

** Are you sure of that ? are you sure 
masculine curiosity as to the contents 
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of that thick packet did not have 
somewhat to do with it?” 

‘* Quite sure,” he said, still gravely, 
unaltered by her jesting manner. 

‘* Well, since you say so so seriously, 
I must not suspect you; but if there 
were such a thing as magnetism of 
touch, you might have detected your- 
self in that letter.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

**Only that I gave my friend Mrs. 
Farquhar a description of the people 
in the house, and you, of course, play- 
ed a part among them.” 

**Did you tell her my name ?” 

** Naturally—yes. How do you sup- 
pose I could designate you—as the 
gentleman with the brown moustache, 
or the gentleman who clambers over 
the rocks with me?” and she laughed 
again. His face grew graver still, and 
he said abruptly— 

‘*T shall see you this afternoon, 
Miss Evans. Good-by till then.” Then 
he turned away. 

** Could he have disliked my teasing 
him about reading the address? No; 
it’s impossible,” said Margaret to her- 
self. ‘*Perhaps he is absorbed in 
some serious thought, and my jesting 
jarred him”; and at the thought of 
what the subject of his serious ponder- 
ings might be, she in her turn blushed 
a vivid blush. 

Meanwhile Hamilton walked along 
to the post-office in a very different 
frame of mind from his jubilant one 
of the morning. He was perplexed 
and gloomy, and yet, ‘‘ After all,” he 
said to himself, *‘ what does it matter 
that she and Minnie are friends? 
Women don’t often tell their love af- 
fairs to other women, intimate or not, 
and I can easily wean her from the in- 
timacy after we are married. There 
will be a sort of awkwardness when 
Minnie and I first meet; but when she 
sees that I mean to ignore the past, 
she'll be deuced glad to follow my 
lead. I was a fool to feel so upset 
about it. Somehow it shamed me to 
stand before Margaret when I remem- 
bered that miserable affair. I wonder 
what she would think of it? I will 
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sound her on the subject generally to- 
night, and some day, after we are mar- 
ried, and when she loves me enough, 
I'll confess all my sins and ask for for- 
giveness.” He went on his way with 
this conclusion, and mailed the letter 
with a lighter heart. 

The afternoon saw them start on 
their walk. A handsome couple they 
made, thought those who watched 
them go: he, tall, athletic, with a 
small, well-shaped head, covered with 
a forest of brown curls, bending to- 
ward her, with an expression of defer- 
ence and devotion which made the 
lookers-on nudge one another signifi- 
cantly, and whisper, ‘‘ He’s pretty far 
gone, isn’t he?” she, stately and 
slender, with her usually haughty head 
bowed a little as she listened to him. 
So they started out. Arthur looked at 
her, and his heart leaped as he thought, 
‘* We will come home, promised to one 
another.” But there’s many a slip 
*twixt cup and lip. He had decided 
to find out adroitly how close the inti- 
macy existing between Minnie and 
Margaret was, first of all; so he be- 
gan— 

‘*You must be very intimate with 
Mrs. Farquhar ?” 

‘*She is my very dearest and oldest 
friend.” 

‘Ts she a New Yorker?” 

‘Not by birth. We were brought 
up together in the country.” A mo- 
ment’s silence, and then: 

‘*Do you tell her everything ?” 

“TY hardly know what you would 
mean by everything. I would trust 
her with anything, but when a feeling 
lies near my heart I am but little apt 
to speak of it to any one. It is differ- 
ent with her. She always pours her 
heart out to me. Our natures are so 
different, and I fancy that is why we 
care so much for one another.” 

‘*How does her husband like her 
telling you everything ?” 

“George? Oh, he knows we have 
been intimate from childhood, and he 
is too sure of his place with her for 
foolish, petty jealousy. But it cannot 
interest you, Mr. Hamilton, to hear 
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about peopie whom you never saw. 
Let’s change the subject.” 

‘* But it does interest me very much. 
Anything that concerned you always 
would.” And then abruptly, ** Tell 
me, Miss Evans, do you think it a 
great crime in a man to pay attentions 
to a married woman ?” 

‘“*Do you mean, to try to make her 
give him what belongs to her hus- 
band ¢” 

Margaret’s voice had a ring in it as 
she said these words, which Hamilton 
had never before heard. 

‘* Well, yes, in one way. I suppose 
I do mean that; but—not—not——” 

‘*Not materially or grossly, you 
would say. Mr. Hamilton, you are 
shocked at my plain words; but after 
all words are merely the clothing of an 
idea, and the idea is the same with 
both of us. I speak strongly because 
I feel sirongly about this subject. Do 
you really think that all a man prizes 
in his wife is literal fidelity—that he 
does not care for the smile, or blush, 
or glance which another man gets from 
her?” 

‘* Well, I don’t think most men think 
much about it.” 

‘*That’s because they trust their 
wives and their friends. But take 
yourself. Were you married would 
you be willing to let another man pay 
your wife what you term ‘attentions,’ 
and receive an equivalent from her ?” 

‘“*No; but don’t you think it’s for 
every one to take care of themselves in 
this world ?” 

‘*You mean a woman must protect 
herself ¢”’ said Margaret musingly. . 

‘* Yes, that is what I mean; and you 
do not think it criminal, as I said be- 
fore, for a man to amuse himself by 
devoting himself to a married woman, 
if she chooses to permit it?” said Ar- 
thur, emboldened by her hesitation. 

‘*T think it the most unworthy thing 
a mau can do,” said Margaret, flash- 
ing her eyes upon him. Then quick 
as lightning came the intuition that 
made her say almost sternly, ‘‘ Tell 
me, Mr. Hamilton, did you ever know 
Mrs. Farquhar ¢” 
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He could not evade or deny it—no, 
not even if he would. She stood over 
him, stern and terrible, like the angel 
of Truth. 

‘* Yes, I have met her,” he said. 

*¢* How well did you know her? Did 
you pretend to love her? Did you try 
to beguile her?” 

**T did love her,” said Arthur, try- 
ing to collect himself. ‘‘ Nay, listen 
tome, Margaret—for God’s sake, listen 
this once. I havea right to be heard. 
Don’t condemn me before you hear 
me. Remember, I have everything at 
stake.” 

She was silent at his appeal, and 
signed to him to go on. He went on 
hurriedly and vehemently. 

‘*T did care for Mrs. Farquhar. I 
was very much attracted by her, and I 
thought she was quite able to take care 
of herself. All the women I had ever 
known were, and I never meant any 
harm; and I have been very sorry ever 
since that day when I realized that she 
was not like many women; and I have 
never ceased to be ashamed of the part 
I played—and I must speak it all now. 
To-day, Margaret, I meant to ask you 
to be my wife, and if you had loved 
me, I would have told you all—I 
would, indeed—and asked your par- 
don, as I do now.” 

‘*It is not against me that you have 
sinned,” she said coldly, ‘‘nor do I 
suppose that my poor Minnie is the 
only woman whose life you have stain- 
ed with remorse; and perhaps her’s is 
not the deepest stain. You flush at 
that! Then my shot hit the mark ? 
Let me tell you now that I could never 
love the man who planted that thorn 
in her heart. I have hated the image 
of you in my mind ever since she 
wrote me of what had happened be- 
tween you and her; and you can never 
be anything to me but the original of 
that image. No, I am not for such as 
you. The woman you marry, Mr. 
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Hamilton, should be one to avenge the 
wrongs of her sex upon you by mak- 
ing of your home what you have made 
of the homes of other men; and that I 
could never do.” She turned away 
from him. 

“Is it for ever, Margaret ?” cried 
Hamilton. ‘I will wait and work.” 

‘*No, we must part here,” she said. 
‘*T am sorrier for you than I thought 
I could be for the man who would 
have ruined Minnie’s life. But still, 
i#’s best to part. I could not marry 
any man so irretrievably associated 
for me with contempt and baseness. 
Good-by, Mr. Hamilton.” 

He did not move or speak. She 
turned away and walked rapidly home- 
ward. He stood a long while where 
she had left him, his eyes bent on the 
ground and his arms crossed. At last 
he roused himself with a heavy sigh, 
and walked on and on, far away from 
the hotel. It was night when he re- 
turned, and he went quietly to his 
room and packed histrunk. The next 
morning he had gone, before the sun 
was high, and when Margaret waked, 
the servant brought her a *‘ note from 
Mr. Hamilton. He has gone away; 
went by the early stage, miss.” 

There were only a few lines, and 
they said: 


**T will never trouble you again. I 
think you are right, and you have laid 
a just retribution upon me. _ I did not 
deserve you. Do not be bitter against 
me any longer. I do not think you 
will now, and some day, when you 
think best, tell my story to Mrs. Far- 
quhar and ask her to forgive me too. 

~s. 5” 


Margaret read it twice through, and 
the second time a tear dropped from 
her eyes upon the paper. ‘‘He is 
right. Iam not bitter toward him any 
longer,” she murmured to herself. 

Francis AsHeton. 
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AFTER THE EXPOSITION. 

“‘T wonper if this place will flat out 
after the Exposition,”’ said a stranger to 
his fellow traveller in Philadelphia. 
Never fear that the Quaker City will go 
back to the condition of a dozen years ago. 
Congress, in ordaining as the centennial 
festival a world’s fair at Philadelphia, 
gave that city no ephemeral boon, Ata 
time when New York found her trade de- 
clining, when Boston and Chicago had 
been swept by awful fires, when hard 
times crippled her sister communities all 
over the land, it was Philadelphia’s for- 
tune to be brought by the Exposition into 
a most favorable prominence. With 
such advantages she will not “ flat out.” 

To continue this good fortune it is now 
proposed to create a permanent exhibi- 
tion out of the relics of the international 
one. ‘* The Centennial,” says the chair- 
man of the citizens’ committee on this 
subject, ‘‘has been of great benefit to 
Philadelphia; if its buildings and vast 
quantity of exhibits can be retained here, 
they will make our city one of the great 
centres of attraction in the United 
States.” Philadelphia has already re- 
ceived enough relics of the Exposition to 
justify her outlay, even had not that out- 
lay been returned thrice over. The 
Memorial Hall, the Historical Museum, 
the State School of Industrial Art, and 
other institutions share the bounty of 
those exhibitors who have preferred such 
a disposition of their property to the 
cost, risk, and trouble of sending it 
home. Still, many exhibits, and special- 
ly Governmental ones, await disposal, 
and the move is to persuade their owners 
to leave them in Philadelphia on perma- 
nent exhibition. 

In starting another exhibition Phila- 
delphia will fall heir to sundry valuable 
buildings and material on the Exposition 
grounds, England has given to the city 
the beautiful St. George’s House. The 
great Main Building can easily be bought. 
Three other large buildings are already 
local—the Memorial, Horticultural, and 
Machinery Halls—structures expressly 
built to absorb and invest the entire offi- 


cial contributions of the State and city. 
Senator Wallace of Pennsylvania mis- 
stated in Congress that one of these 
buildings had been given to the Exposi- 
tion; but in fact all three, though cred- 
ited on the Centennial books as “a gift 
of $2,500,000 to the enterprise,” were 
only lent; the real gift was their rental. 
These three structures, then, would 
form a fine nucleus of future exhibitions, 
even without the Main Building. 

In addition, the site of the Exposition 
has been turned, at vast cost, from a 
lonely waste to a spot of great beauty, 
suggestive of expositions to come. Of 
the exhibition ground a leading Philadel- 
phia newspaper says: 

Where the great buildings now stand was a 
grassy plain, without roads or paths, with but lit- 
tle shade, no sheiter, no ornamentation, no attrac- 
tions. What it is now is the work of the Board 
of Finance. It is adorned with handsomely laid- 
out lawns, paths, flower-beds, garden plots, 
lakes, fountains, terraces, monumental sculpture, 
bridges, and many handsome subsidiary struc- 
tures, that will remain—and all because of the 
Exhibition. The spot that was unattractive is 
now full of attractions. And let it be again men- 
tioned that it has been made enjoyable, not by 
any expenditure of the Park Commission, but as 
purely incidental to the great Exhibition. 

A large part of the Congressional ap- 
propriation went for grading, draining, 
bridging, and decorating this once de- 
serted spot; and the possibility of hav- 
ing to refund the Congressional loan 
from any surplus money of the Exhibi- 
tion probably did not lessen the lavish- 
ness with which the grounds were pre- 
pared. Adjoining lands have grown 
enormously in value, and with a perma- 
nent exhibition this advance will go on. 

Independently of a new exposition this 
accumulation of buildings and treasures 
would be invaluable for a group of local 
museums and technical schools. The 
Memorial Hall, though somewhat dam- 
aging to the centennial art display by its 
unfitness and inadequacy, and by caus- 
ing the products not only of our country, 
but of France, Spain, and other lands to 
be divided between two separated build- 
ings, is well fitted for an industrial 
school of art; and the enterprise already 
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begun for this purpose should prove of 
great advantage to the manufactures of 
this thriving city. 

And yet the famous ‘‘ Memorial Hall” 
had a hard fight for existence. When 
the Legislature was first asked for half a 
million dollars to help the Exposition, 
on the ground of the pecuniary benefits 
expected, it was reluctant. In this dilem- 
ma the odd idea was broached of taxing 
the Philadelphia horse railroads for the 
desired contribution of Pennsylvania. 
The project at once found favor; and 
though the measure was duly pronounced 
illegal, it served a good purpose; for 
when the Legislature next came together 
it found the State committed in honor 
to its contribution. It was suggested 
to build a State ‘art gallery and muse- 
um” for a million dollars, and call 
it ‘‘The Memorial Hall,’’ loaning it 
to the Exposition. Finally the pro- 
ject was coupled with the condition 
that Philadelphia should first give half a 
million to the same building; and a vote 
being then taken in the House, the bill 
was emphatically defeated, although its 
amount had figured for many months in 
the official ‘‘resources of the Exposi- 
tion.” But its friends did not despair; 
and some days later, after the pledges of 
Philadelphia members on another subject 
had been exchanged for Exposition votes, 
the bill was passed. 

Now that the Exposition has ended in 
a magnificent success, the wisdom of 
building Memorial Hallisclear. It may 
be, and should be, the nucleus of a noble 
system of industrial schools and muse- 
ums, specially adapted to lending origi- 
nality, taste, and beauty of design and 
execution to the fabrics of the vast man- 
ufacturing city of which it will be a lead- 
ing ornament and benefit. To found 
such a system of industrial art educa- 
tion, aided by museums and model work- 
shops, would be a worthy outcome of the 
splendid Philadelphia Exposition. 





NOVELIST AND NEWSMONGER. 

I know five candid ladies who own to 
glancing through the middle and at the 
end of a novel which they design to 
read, before regularly beginning it. Per- 
haps the number of people secretly given 
to the same habit is greater than we sus- 
pect; who knows, indeed, but the chief 
merit of monthly magazines may be that 
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they supply both opportunity and ex- 
cuse for plunging into the midst of a 
romance, and gradually working back- 
ward and forward to both ends? In 
every installment but the first, the serial 
story furnishes a kind of justification for 
yielding to this seductive habit, and the 
culprit can plead that he was merely ex- 
amining the latest despatches about hero 
and heroine before tracing up their 
“record” in the back numbers. He 
may even claim that Thackeray's trick 
of premising the fate of his characters in 
the first chapter (fortunate trait in Denis 
Duval!) was due not to any scorn of mys- 
tery, but to his charity for those of us 
who burn to hear the end of a story be- 
fore the beginning. 

I acknowledge to being a reader of the 
other sort—I mean of the confiding and 
self-restrained sort, which, relying fully 
upon its author, covets no premature 
disclosures; turns no pages ahead in 
greedy search of clues to the plot before 
they are graciously given; is willing to 
be surprised exactly where the writer 
aims to surprise, and never says at the 
dénouement, ‘‘I knewit all along.” We 
in fact are they whom old-time authors 
used to address as ‘*‘ the gentle reader,”’ 
or haply the ‘‘ patient reader,” but who 
might also be christened the ‘‘ trustful’’ 
or ‘loyal ” readers. 

In behalf of this class (loved of au- 
thors), I solemnly protest against a cer- 
tain vile and shabby practice now taking 
root among the newspapers—the habit, to 
wit, of condensing into an inch-long bit 
of news the incidents of a great story 
that runs in the magazines. Can any- 
thing be more annoying to the writer, 
more exasperating to the reader ? The 
one has constructed with infinite care 
his little fabric of surprises, and the 
other is dutifully ready to be startled; 
the former is watching whether in public 
judgment his latest catastrophe has becn 
skilfuliy set out and led up to, and ihe 
public on its part is willing to pass judg- 
ment from experience: at this juncture 
comes in the marplot newspaper, to spoil 
pleasure on all hands by disclosing the 
pith of the plot in a bald, staring news 
item. In briefest space Messrs. Quill and 
Scissors give the month's crowning ta- 
bleau or catustrophe, so that the unlucky 
reader who sees that fragment, finds his 
curiosity gone. Gone ? it istricked away; 
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it is robbed. To pique and then satisfy 
that interest was the novelist’s right; to 
have his curiosity aroused and then lei- 
surely appeased was the reader’s due; 
but the knight of pen and paste-pot aims 
to spoil the month’s treat of everybody, 
because no conceivable reader of a serial 
novel can wish it served up to him in 
that shape. 

Just before the public received the last 
number but one of ‘‘ Deronda,” an en- 
terprising journal made this sort of para- 
graph about it: 

In the September instalment, Grandcourt is 
drowned while yachting in the Mediterranean 
with Gwendolen. Deronda finds out that he isa 
Jew by birth, and sees his mother, who was for- 
merly an opera singer. 

Now, pray tell me for whose pleasure 
or profit is such an “item” written ? 
It cannot be for George Eliot's, nor for 
that of any of her readers. The para- 
graph is surely thoughtless or mischiev- 
ous. I cite another one, published dur- 
ing the general distribution of the final 
part of the novel: 

Daniel Deronda marries Mirah, of course, and 
goes out into the world to restore a political ex- 
istence to the Jews and to make them a nation 
again. 

And nota bene that it is not back- 
woods journals that originate these 
items, They start from such sources as 
the London ‘‘ Athenwum,” one of whose 
obliging titbit notices, in fact, was 
copied into the ‘‘ Morning Meteor,”’ 
where Portia and I unluckily saw 
it. None of us will object to the 
regular review of the published portion 
of a still continuing novel (if that kind of 
work seems wise to the critics), for it is 
put in the customary “‘ Library Table”’ 
or ** Book Column,” under a title which 
is like a signboard to warn heedless trav- 
ellers of danger spots; and we who have 
not yet received the last instalment of 
the novel sheer off atonce. But ‘‘ news” 
paragraphs like those just cited give no 
warning. The first glance is fatal. 
**Grandcourt is drowned !’’ The mis- 
chief is done when you chance to see 
that, and now mope on as you will to the 
disclosed catastrophe, with the edge of 
your curiosity taken off. These detest- 
able summaries are brief enough to find 
their way to the ‘* All Sorts ” column, or 
the ‘‘ Literary Intelligence,” so that we 
stumble into their trap despite all our 
precautions; and as newspapers are 
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served with premature copies of the 
story, or with the loose sheets, they have 
all needed means of spoiling our repast. 

I remember a lad who was so fearful 
of anticipating anything in the romances, 
nay, the histories he devoured, that he 
was wont to cover up the right-hand 
page while reading the left, or the bot- 
tom of the leaf while reading the top, 
lest some luckless, involuntary glance of 
the eye should prematurely reveal the 
secret of the situation, duly to be dis- 
closed a few lines further on. Think of 
such a reader’s chagrin when tricked by 
the modern literary newsmonger ! There 
is, of course, a certain amount of fresh 
‘‘news’”’ about the latest instalment of 
any good novel; but it isnews not meant 
to be published prematurely, nor stripped 
to the terseness of a telegram. 





EXPOSITION CHAFF. 

By the time these lines shall reach the 
reader the grand pageant at Philadelphia 
will have been numbered with exposi- 
tions that were. Among its agreeable 
memories will be not only the things that 
everybody has seen, but the things that 
everybody has heard—the droll sayings 
and artless criticisms; for a great fair is 
a world in itself, frequented not only by 
Scrutator and Sapiens, but by Mrs. Mal- 
apropand Dame Partington. The rustic 
lass, shifted from a shopping universe 
bounded by the all-sorts store at the 
‘**corners” to the cameos and diamonds, 
the silks and laces of Lansdowne Fair, 
has but rude measures of comparison; 
and good materfamilias, whom some of 
us saw with her children leashed to her 
by a stout red picture cord, double knot- 
ted around their waists, the end grasped 
in the maternal hand, was plainly more 
concerned not to lose sight of her off- 
spring than to gain sight of the statuary. 

Most visitors who said anything to the 
artist of ‘‘Iolanthe” in the Woman’s 
Pavilion asked, after musing on the fa- 
mous bust, ‘‘Is that butter still good ?” 
Think of the sculptor’s steady disgust ! 
She stands by her work to drink in hom- 
age, and is daily asked if she can ever 
‘‘use” the valuable material she has been 
playing with. ‘‘Good people,” she 
might reply, ‘‘I assure you that I can 
butter much bread with ‘Iolanthe’ if I 
choose,” 

The readiness of everybody to volun- 
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teer information to less enlightened com- 
panions was pleasant to note; but I fear 
that some unjust reputations for wisdom 
were acquired in this way. While our 
little party was looking at the miniature 
“city of Paris” on the Exposition 
grounds, two other visitors strolled up, 
and when one queried what city was there 
represented, ‘‘That,” replied the other 
confidently, ‘‘is a village in Georgia.” 
Everybody, we had thought, knew of 
Cook’s tourists; but at their building we 
overheard the explanation of a rural 
dandy to his Dulcinea that ‘‘ Cook is Cap- 
tain Cook, the great explorer.” At the 
Norwegian silver filagree stall we heard 
a bystander ask her companion what sort 
of goods were on sale there. ‘Spun 
glass goods,” was the decided answer, 
after a moment's critical examination. 

When we paused before Becker’s pic- 
ture of Rizpah, a matronly lady, with an 
enormous lunch basket on her arm, 
pointing out the ghastly figures, said 
with infinite compassion to her neighbor, 
** All her seven children hanged togeth- 
er! Think what our sons muy be com- 
ing to!” 

‘There is the alligator to go up to the 
roof,” remarked a young man, pointing 
to the lift. What is this but a trans- 
planting of Mrs. Malaprop’s “‘aliegory”’ 
from the ‘‘ banks of the Nile” to those of 
the Schuylkill ? 

It was pleasant to sce that, instead of 
coveting the Exposition treasures, many 
spectators seemed only the better satis- 
fied by contrast with their own posses- 
sions. A lady, pricing the Coventry rib- 
bons, quite stirred the envy of our party 
by saying in a voice of profoundest as- 
tonishment to her friends: ‘‘So much 
for this narrow strip! Just think, then, 
what the Roman sash that John gave me 
must have cost!’ The number of la- 
dies who had ‘‘finer pearls at home” 
than those at the fair was surprising; 
and they did not care who knew it either. 

Some people asked us to have ‘‘a Jap” 
pointed out to them; and we were inter- 
ested to observe a woman questioning a 
young Chinaman, who made no answer, 
even though she talked in broken Eng- 
lish to aid him; whereupon she grabbed 
his queue and began to examine that. 
The Celestial drew back in alarm, but 
she pursued, and again seized the braided 
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pigtail, so that he forcibly pulled it away, 
and tucking it into his pocket, scuttled 
off. ‘‘I can’t make nothing out of these 
chaps,” said the dame placidly, turning 
in a confidential mood to me; ‘they 
don’t seem to understand English.’’ The 
Turks received their share of inquisitive 
homage; but the Irishwomen dressed up 
as houris looked anything rather than 
Oriental. The country people evidently 
regarded the Turks and Chinese in the 
light of animals at the menagerie. They 
did not exactly poke them with sticks or 
throw peanuts to be caught in their 
mouths, but they obviously expected the 
dark-skinned foreigners to play pranks 
like monkeys, or to do something droll 
to show that they were on exhibition. 

I think the ‘‘Story of a Gatekeeper ” 
might make a good subject for some re- 
porter. The devices for passing children 
free, as if ‘‘ under age,” were sharp, but 
the stilekeepers grew equally adroit in 
questioning the little ones without re- 
course to the parents. I believe the 
gatekeepers found that people who offer- 
ed counterfeit notes for admission always 
had a good one to produce—-very often 
all ready in the other hand. The money- 
takers underwent sore pesterings; some 
people seemed to study what next to ask 
them—for example, when the night train 
would start for Pittsburg or Podunk—as 
if the wicket-tenders were animated rail- 
road time-tables. One good lady we 
heard inquiring for the Continental Con- 
gress; and after admitting, on cross-ex- 
amination, that she meant Independence 
Hall, she was disappointed not to find it 
on the grounds. 

But sat prata biberunt—everybody 
doubtless has brought back from the Ex- 
position his private little budget of droll 
overhearings. Still, there is need of cau- 
tion in interpreting them, because the 
trait of colloquial American humor is to 
gravely make blunders as if in earnest, 
merely for the sake of mystifying, amus- 
ing, or shocking bystanders. I did not 
think of that when a garrulous chaperon 
pointed out to his party the bust of Ev- 
arts as that of Edward Everett, but it 
flashed across me as a trap to be guarded 
against on hearing him next proclaim a 
copy of the Diana of the Louvre to be 
‘*the statue of Dinah.” 

Paiuie QUILIBET. 











SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


——_—_ 


EASY MODE OF LESSENING PAIN. 

A new and simple mode of producing 
partial anesthesia has been tried at the 
Pennsylvania hospital. Every one knows 
the numb feeling aftera hardrun. This 
is due to the panting, and panting forms 
the whole of the new method. Dr. Brad- 
ford, who tried it before his class, gives 
the following report of his sensations: 
Breathing rapidly for about three min- 
utes was, first of all, attended with a tin- 
gling sensation, especially of the tips of 
tae fingers, and a feeling as though the 
surface was swelling. Then there fol- 
lowed a dizziness or confusion in the 
head, without loss of consciousness, but 
with an inability to resist or act inde- 
pendently. He had no recollection of 
being hurt by a pin, which he found had 
been stuck into his flesh while anesthetic 
from this rapid breathing. Dr. Hewson 
has used this method with gratifying re- 
sults in stitching wounds, in handling 
over-sensitive parts, and in probings and 
the like. In a case where a boy had sus- 
tained a severe sprain of the left wrist 
from a fall upon the ice, the patient was 
directed to respire rapidly, which he did 
for two and a half minutes, when the in- 
jured wrist was freely manipulated with- 
out pain. In some other cases, owing to 
the nervousness of the patients, they 
could not be got to continue the rapid 
respirations, and the experiments failed. 
But it is obvious that a simple mode of 
dulling the sensory perceptions can be 
really invaluable in the thousand and one 
applications of what may be called house- 
hold surgery. 





A METEORITE WARM FROM ITS FLIGHT. 

Ir is not often that a meteorite is 
caught, so to speak, ‘‘on the fly,’’ but 
this or nearly this took place lately in 
Kansas City, Missouri. Last June a 
small meteorite fell upon a house with 
force enough to cut a hole in the tin 
roof. Not passing entirely through, it 
bounded off and was seen by two ladies. 
One of them picked it up, as it lay near 
her, but dropped it at once, as it was too 
hot to hold with comfort. The meteorite 


is an inch and three quarters in diame- 
ter, and about one third of an inch thick. 
It looks like sulphuret of iron, but has 
not yet been analyzed. 





RULES FOR EATING. 

Tr will be a relief to some persons to 
know that the distinguished physiologist, 
Dr. Austin Flint, does not believe in the 
old rule, ‘‘ Rise from the table before the 
hunger is fully satisfied.” The maxim, 
according to him, is very erroneous. It 
had been said we must ‘‘eat to live and 
not live to eat.” But alimentation is 
more than a necessity; we must eat for 
something more than life—mere exist- 
ence. We must eat to secure the full 
advantages of health—both of body and 
mind. The child often consumes more 
food than the adult man; the indolent 
more than the active worker. The aver- 
age quantity required at any age cannot 
be a standard for any individual. There 
are two sources of practical knowledge in 
regard to food; one is the instinct im- 
planted in the individual, the second is 
the individual experience. Of the two 
the first is the more trustworthy. Ex- 
treme hunger denotes an abnormal con- 
dition, while appetite denotes a normal 
manifestation of the needs of the system. 
The complete requirements of health are 
that the desire for food be heeded with- 
out delay, and that this desire be fully 
satisfied. The maxim that one should 
arise from the table with a good appetite 
is full of error. Another prevalent error 
is that food should not be taken except 
at certain fixed times. The conditions 
of perfect health are: First, a sufficient 
appetite; second, the gratification of nor- 
mal appetite before the want of food 
reaches the abnormal degree expressed 
by hunger; third, the satisfaction of ap- 
petite by a proper amount of food, Dr. 
Flint referred to the necessity of good 
cooking. He endorsed also the remark 
of a country physician, ninety years old, 
who said: ‘‘I have always eaten when I 
wanted food, and as much as I wanted, 
and the best I could get.” A great many 
dyspeptics had been made by attending 
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lectures on health. It was a popular er- 
ror to suppose that the chief end of man 
is to watch the progress of digestion. 
From four to six hours only should 
elapse between each meal. Some writer 
has said, ‘‘ The stomach is like a school- 
boy; if not kept well occupied, it is apt to 
be in miscaief.”’ 





THE EYES AND EARS OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. 

Two papers on the condition of the 
eyes and ears respectively of children in 
public schools were presented at the So- 
cial Science Convention at Saratoga last 
summer, The paper of Dr. C. J. Blake 
on the method by which teachers should 
ascertain defects of hearing in their pu- 
pils calls attention to the importance of 
recognizing the existence of a class 
among school children for whom some 
special provision in the way of education 
must be made. This was shown by the 
fact that out of 8,715 cases of ear disease, 
accompanied by impairment of hearing, 
2,175, or 25 per cent., were children un- 
der 14 years of age, these statistics being 
taken from children of public schools; 
also that in about 12 per cent. there was 
an existing aural disease amenable to 
treatment. If these children are to be 
retained in the usual schools (which he 
strongly advises), it is necessary to rate 
them according to degree of individual 
disability, in order that proper allowance 
might be made for their defective hear- 
ing. To this end a careful examination 
should be made in each case, to deter- 
mine the degree of deafness as tested by 
the distance at which the voice of the 
teacher can be heard in ordinary conver- 
sational tone, and again by the pronun- 
ciation of consonant tones. These tests 
could be made by the teacher, and the 
following directions for making them 
were given: The teacher should always 
occupy, in testing the different cases, 
the same position, preferably the rostrum 
or seat, usually occupied by him in school 
hours. He should speak in the same 
tone of voice used in the school-room ex- 
ercises. The child to be tested should 


be placed in front of the teacher and at 
the extreme limit of the furthest line of 
seats, and gradually advanced toward the 
teacher at certain intervals, the tests be- 
ing repeated until a point is reached at 
which the child can hear distinctly. 
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This point should determine the place 
the child should occupy in the school- 
room. The ears should be tested sepa- 
rately, the ear to be tested being turned 
toward the teacher, while the other is ar- 
tificially closed. The child should be re- 
quired to repeat distinctly the words as 
he hears them. No doubt these precau- 
tions would lessen the number of chil- 
dren supposed to be dull of intellect. 

The examination of the eyes of 1,183 
New York school children seems to be 
rather favorable to Americans, The 
ages varied from 6 to 18. Dividing the 
whole number of eyes examined accord- 
ing to age, we find that there was 6.8 per 
cent. of near-sighted eyes in primary 
scholars, 11.67 per cent. in intermediate 
ages, and 26.67 per cent. in normal 
scholars. Far-sight, or hyperopia, be- 
gins at 8.3, rises in the intermediate age 
to 20.53, and sinks again at advanced 
ages to 11.04 per cent. This shows a dc- 
cided increase in the amount of near- 
sight as the age increases; and, as to far- 
sight, it would appear to be considerable 
at all ages, to increase, and again to sink. 
Dividing the scholars by nationalities, we 
find that the greatest proportion of near- 
sight existed among the Germans, in the 
percentage of 23.23; the Americans had 
19.35 per cent., and the Irish 14.22 per 
cent.; while the other nations collective- 
ly—French, Spanish, and otherwise, few 
in number—had 15.41 per cent. For the 
purpose of comparing these statistics 
with those of other countries, Max Con- 
rad, who examined 3,036 eyes in Ger- 
many, and Erismann, who examined 
4,358 children in Russia, may be cited. 
In the German series near-sight begins at 
about 14, and runs up to 62 per cent. ; in 
the Russian it begins at 12 and goes to 
42.8, both series being much higher than 
our own. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

Tr is worthy of notice that the annual 
meetings of the American and British 
Associations for the Advancement of 
Science were this year under very differ- 
ent leadership in discussing the great 
subject of evolution. In America the 
most advanced views on this question 
were set forth by Prof. Morse, and those 
who are opposed to the extreme views 
taken, like Principal Dawson, were not 
present to combat them. In Glasgow, 
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on the contrary, Prof. Wallace and Prof. 
Young, in their addresses as presidents of 
the geologicai and biological sections, 
took occasion to warn their hearers 
against the tendency to unsupported 
generalization, which is too often evident 
when subjects in any way connected with 
the question of geological succession and 
animal growth are discussed. Prof. 
Young’s address is not one that can be 
condensed, but his closing paragraph 
pointed out the limitations under which 
geologists at present labor, as follows: 
**So far as our present knowledge goes, 
we must accept it as certain that there is 
some limit to the duration of the earth in 
the past. Neither philosophers nor as- 
tronomers are agreed on the essential 
points of the problem, nor have they con- 
sidered all the possible changes in the 
position of the earth’s axis, and in the 
rate at which the earth loses heat. The 
limits hitherto prescribed are so discrep- 
ant that we cannot as yet accept any as 
fixed. Neither have geologists so accu- 
rate a knowledge of geological processes 
that they can speak with confidence 
either of the absolute or relative rates at 
which rock formation has advanced. 
The geologist has hitherto asked for 
more time, not because he himself was 
aware of his need, but from a generous 
regard for the difficulties in which his 
zoblogical brother found himself when he 
attempted to explain the diversity of the 
animal series as the result of slowly op- 
erating causes. The geologist asked for 
more time simply because he could form 
no just estimate of what was needed for 
the physical processes with whose results 
he was familiar. But paleontological 
domination is now at an end; and the in- 
creasing number of geologists, who are 
also competent physicists and mathema- 
ticians, seems to mark a new school, 
which will strive to interpret more pre- 
cisely the accumulated facts.” 

In his address before the Biological 
Section, Mr. A. R, Wallace gave renewed 
utterance to his well-known belief in an 
agency, higher than the evolution theory 
allows, operating in man’s creation. In 
one part of his long and singularly able 
address he examined the evidences of 
man’s antiquity, and came to the conclu- 
sions (1) that man is of greater age than 
the geological epoch in which he lives; 
(2) that prehistoric man was intellectual- 
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ly powerful and developed; (8) that 
‘‘while in material progress there has 
been a tolerably steady advance, man’s 
intellectual and moral development 
reached almost its highest point in a very 
remote past.” But in following up this 
strictly developmental line of reasoning, 
he reached the conclusion that the known 
facts may indicate the action, in man’s 
case, of agencies to which the brute is a 
stranger. He says: 

‘*An important line of evidence as to 
the extreme antiquity of the human type 
has been brought prominently forward 
by Prof. Mivart. He shows by a careful 
comparison of all parts of the structure 
of the body, that man is related, not to 
any one, but almost equally to many of 
the existing apes—to the orang, the chim- 
panzee, the gorilla, and even to the gib- 
bons—in a variety of ways; and these re- 
lations and differences are so numerous 
and so diverse that on the theory of evo- 
lution the ancestral form which ulti- 
mately developed into man must havo 
diverged from the common stock whence 
all these various forms and their extinct 
allies originated. But so far back as the 
Miocene deposits of Europe, we find the 
remains of apes allied to these various 
forms, and especially to the gibbons, so 
that in all probability the special line of 
variation which led up to man branched 
off at a still earlier period. And these 
early forms, being the initiation of a far 
higher type, and having to develop by 
natural selection into so specialized and 
altogether distinct a creature as man, 
must have risen at a very early period 
into the position of a dominant race, and 
spread in dense waves of population over 
all suitable portions of the great conti- 
nent—for this, on Mr. Darwin’s hypoth- 
esis, is essential to rapid developmental 
progress through the agency of natural 
selection, Under these circumstances 
we might certainly expect to find some 
relics of these earlier forms of man along 
with those of animals which were presum- 
ably less abundant. Negative evidence 
of this kind is not very weighty, but still 
it has some value. It has been suggested 
that as apes are mostly tropical, and an- 
thropoid apes are now confined almost 
exclusively to the vicinity of the equator, 
we should expect the ancestral forms also 
to have inhabited these same localities— 
West Africa and the Malay islands, But 
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this objection is hardly valid, because 
existing anthropoid apes are wholly de- 
pendent on a perennial supply of easily 
accessible fruits, which is only found 
near the equator, while not only had the 
south of Europe an almost tropical cli- 
mate in Miocene times, but we must sup- 
pose even the earliest ancestors of man 
to have been terrestrial and omnivorous, 
since it must have taken ages of slow 
modification to have produced the per- 
fectly erect form, the short arms, and 
the wholly non-prehensile foot, which so 
strongly differentiate man from the apes. 
The conclusion which 1 think we must 
arrive at is, that if man has been devel- 
oped from a common ancestor, with all 
existing apes, and by no other agencies 
than such as have affected their develop- 
ment, then he must have existed, in some- 
thing approaching his present form, dur- 
ing the tertiary period—and not merely 
existed, but predominated in numbers, 
wherever suitable conditions prevailed. 
If then continued researches in all parts 
of Europe and Asia fail to bring to light 
any proofs of his presence, it will be at 
least a presumption that he came into 
existence at a much later date, and by a 
much more rapid process of develop- 
ment. In that case it will be a fair ar- 
gument that, just as he is in his mental 
and moral nature, his capacities and as- 
pirations, so infinitely raised above the 
brutes, so his origin is due to distinct 
and higher agencies than such as have af- 
fected their development.” 





MONKEYS IN BERLIN. 

A uivina male gorilla, which was 
brought from the west coast of Africa by 
the German African Society’s expedition, 
lately arrived at Berlin, and was placed 
in the aquarium there. It is three feet 
high, and is the second animal of this 
species which has reached Europe alive. 
Unfortunately its fate cannot be consid- 
ered hopeful. It is already ailing, and 
it is feared cannot live long. About 
$25,000 was once offered for him by the 
city of Hamburgh, but now his value is 
much less. Monkey life is exceedingly 
precarious in the European climate, at 
least in confinement. The fine ourang- 
outang in the Berlin aquarium is dead 
of consumption, and his nearest friend 
and playfellow, the chimpanzee, died 
the day after his demise, of grief, which 
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affected too strongly a system already 
weakened by consumption. 

REPULSIVE FORCE ON SURFACES, 

Pror. W. A. Norton has ascertained 
that when surfaces which are in contact 
are forcibly pressed together, a diminu- 
tion of the distance between takes place. 
The amount of this diminution is practi- 
cally independent of the character of 
the surface, whether rough or smooth, 
of the material used, whether iron, brass, 
or glass, and of the shape of the contact 
surfaces. A plane on a point gives 
about the same result as a plane on a 
plane. The apparent area of contact 
was about one-thirty-second of a square 
inch, and the diminution of distance was 
with a 2-0z weight, 0.00017 inch; 4-oz, 
0.00025 in.; 8-0z, 0.00029 in.; 16-oz, 
0.00040 in.; 24-0z, 0.09049 in. Prof. 
Norton thinks that the diminution of 
contact distance is inversely proportion- 
al to the pressure. The quantities here 
given are much greater than those which 
are obtained by the compression of solid 
bodies, and Prof, Norton thinks it prob- 
able that the diminution of contact dis- 
tances ‘‘consists in part in a compres- 
sion of a thin layer of molecules at the 
surface, having a comparatively small 
coefficient of elasticity.” He also con- 
siders that his experiments serve to 
prove the existence of a force of molecu- 
lar repulsion acting at the surface of all 
bodies, this force being much feebler 
than the forces of attraction and repul- 
sion which are balanced within the mass. 





MILK ADULTERATION. 

Tue manufacture of artificial milk out 
of calves’ brains is one of those adultera- 
tions which are mentioned by authorities 
merely because they have occurred and 
are still possible; but it is so rare in 
practice that only two cases are record- 
ed. One of these occurred about 1850, 
the other this year, and both are Eng- 
lish, though the first was practised in the 
mother country and the other in its dis- 
tant colony Australia. A suburban ho- 
tel, probably near Melbourne, was served 
with milk that excited suspicions which 
are not strange, since a sample quickly 
separated into three layers, ‘‘of which 
the upper was thick and of a brownish 
dirty gray color; the bottom resembled 
it, but was less in volume; and the in- 
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tervening portion was white and thin.” 
Shaken up, its density was 1,022, but on 
standing fell to 1,016. The top layer 
differed from cream, and showed but 
few large cream cells. It formed about 
one-fifth the whole bulk, but the propor- 
tions between the three layers were not 
constant. At the bottom there was sand 
and dirt. A careful examination with 
the microscope showed particles having 
nerve structure, and when an emulsion 
was made with fresh calves’ brains a per- 
fect fac simile was produced, the only 
difference being that the solid particles 
in the spurious milk were somewhat 
smaller. This was due probably to the 
care taken to make a fluid that would 
closely resemble milk in texture. The 
microscopic appearances closely resem- 
bled those given by Quekett and Hassall. 
The analyst who investigated this case 
refrains from the expressions of disgust 
which other writers have indulged in 
when speaking of this form of adultera- 
tion, and he sensibly remarks that while 
artificial milk can never be an agreeable 
subject of consumption, the use of a 
common article of food for its manufac- 
ture is not the most offensive form of 
sophistication. 





LIGHTNING PHENOMENA. 

ScrentiFic men are sometimes favored 
with experiences of the most remarkable 
kind. M. Trécul of Paris was writing at 
his window during the thunderstorm of 
August 18. Simultaneously with some 
loud clups of thunder he observed small 
iuminous columns descending obliquely 
on his paper; about 2 metres long (6 feet), 
1 1-2 decimetre (4 inches) broad at the 
widest part, obtuse at the further end, 
but gradually thinning toward the table. 
They had mostly a reddish yellow tint; 
near the paper the colors were more in- 
tense and varied. In being extinguished 
they left the paper with a slight noise 
like that made by pouring a little water 
on a hot plate. M. Trécul felt no bad 
effects from this unusual visitation. 
That storm was altogether extraordinary 
in its electrical manifestations. On one 


occasion it presented the unusual phe- 
nomenon of beaded lightning, appearing 
like a chaplet of brilliant grains strung 
upon a very thin luminous thread, which 
formed a wavy line in the atmosphere, 
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THE YALE COLLEGE COLLECTION OF 
FOSSILS, 

THE great rewards which a vigorous 
and scientific explorer may obtain in a 
virgin country of recent. geological age, 
like the great basin country of our West, 
are illustrated by the results of Prof. 
Marsh’s six years of labor in this field. 
The expeditions under his charge have 
unearthed no less than three hundred 
new species of fossil vertebrate animals, 
and among them are some of the most 
significant forms ever found. Those 
which prove the progressive development 
of the horse are an example. The 
Odontornithes, or birds with teeth, of 
cretaceous age, include two orders, one 
of immense swimming birds, with rudi- 
mentary wings, and the other small 
birds, with strong wings. He also found 
the first remains of Pterodactyl, or flying 
reptile, which have been discovered in 
this country, and has collected so many 
remains of reptiles that he has been able 
to clear up many doubtful points about 
their structure. In the museum of Yale 
college there are parts of more than five 
hundred (individuals) Mosasauroid rep- 
tiles, one hundred individuals of the new 
order, Dinocerata, two hundred individ- 
uals of the Brontotherida group, besides 
a large representation of other important 
groups. Of fossil horses alone there are 
over thirty species. It is the intention 
of Prof. Marsh to rest from the severe 
work of exploration in which he has 
shown such energy and had such success. 
Hereafter he will give himsclf to the 
study and description of the immense 
collections in the museum of Yale col- 
lege, in which probably one hundred new 
species remain to be described. The 
thorough study of this mass of ancient 
life cannot fail to throw light upon the 
extinct fauna of our country and will 
probably be an important addition to the 
knowledge of life development in general. 





THE HISTORY OF A CLIMATE. 

Dr. Buiytt, one of the best informed 
botanists of Europe, finds in the flora of 
Norway proof that since the ice age the 
climate of that country has undergone 
secular variations, At some times it has 
been more insular, at others more conti- 
nental. The proof of these changes is 
found in the presence of peat bogs cover- 
ing ancient forests, The author says 
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that “during such alternating periods 
the country seems therefore to have re- 
ceived its present vegetation. We see it 
first covered with inland ice, which pro- 
jected out into the sea and dispersed 
Scandinavian migratory blocks over the 
plains of Central Europe. When the ice 
during a drier period retired from the 
shore, a flora immigrated resembling 
that which now adorns the wastes of 
Spitzbergen, North Greenland, and Mel- 
ville island, smali, hardy, and tuft-form- 
ing plants, which often display an unex- 
pected splendor of flowers with the 
purest and deepest colors. Then came 
the gray osiers, juniper, and birch, 
cherry, ash, frowan, with a host of new 
immigrants. The moisture increased, 
peat began to grow, and the Arctic flora 
torecede. But the climate became warm- 
er; the ice melted more and more; elm 
and hazel, lime, ash, and maple, and 
other tender foliferous trees came with a 
number of species that grow in their 
company. At that time the climate was 
dry. But when the land rose further a 
new revolution came about. <A great 
rainy period buried the foliferous forests 
in peat; then came fox glove, holly, and 
the other species which we now find, es- 
pecially in the rainy regions of the west 
coast. A new dry period followed, and 
pine forests grew on the bogs. Again 
came a rainy period. The pine forests 
were buried in peat. And during these 
last changes in our climate there came, 
probably, that part of our flora which is 
peculiar to our lowest southernmost re- 
gions.” This description shows how in- 
delibly every great occurrence in nature 
leaves its signs in some form. The his- 
tory of Swedish climate, which Dr. Blytt 
has worked out so well, extends back 
over a period which is supposed to cover 
80,000 years. 





PAINLESS EXTINCTION OF ANIMAL LIFE. 

THE proposal has often been made that 
as man considers it to be his duty to put 
great numbers of animals to death, some 
means should be tried which shall make 
the killing an instantaneous act. If this 
could be done, not only pain but terror 
would be eliminated. But this proposal 
has never gone beyond the expression of 
ahope. In fact the sympathy for brates 
appears to be of a very inactive and lazy 
sort. One celebrated experimenter, who 
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is busy defending the principle and prac- 
tice of vivisection, and who has tried to 
find some means of accomplishing this 
painless death, declares that there is no 
public sentiment in its favor. He has 
settled upon the inhalation of carbonic 
acid gas as the most effective mode, but 
he says: ‘‘ There is a great deal of talk 
and a great deal of sentiment abroad on 
the question of the sufferings of the low- 
er animal kingdom, but when an attempt 
is made to relieve those sufferings by the 
invention of methods for operating surgi- 
cally without the infliction of pain, or 
for painless killing, the true and vital 
sympathy which one would expect in 
support of such practical and humane ef- 
forts, until they are made perfect and 
universal, can scarcely be said to be 
found at all. With the exception of a 
few, not a dozen altogether, of really 
humane ladies and gentlemen, I have 
found no one, out of the ranks of sci- 
ence, in the least interested in the sav- 
ing of sufferings to which I am now di- 
recting attention. The man of science 
stands and wonders at the strangeness of 
the psychological problem before him; 
and, in spite of himself, is forced to the 
conclusion that, practically, the noise 
that is made at him in the name of hu- 
manity is, after all, sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal.”’ 





SEPTEMBER WEATHER. 

Tue more prominent features in the 
meteorology of the month have been, 
first, the general prevalence of low pres- 
sures and low temperatures east of the 
Rocky mountains; second, the unusual 
rainfall of the Atlantic States; third, the 
destructive hurricane of the 16th and 
17th. 

Six areas of high barometer were ob- 
served. These areas were marked at cach 
successive recurrence by a steady increase 
in the temperature depression, in the 
area and volume of cool air, and in the 
distance to which they have penctrated 
southward before being dissipated by 
solar heat and increasing moisture. Thus, 
in the early part of the month, none of 
these were able to produce severe north- 
erly winds on the Gulf coast, while the 
last one exhibited a somewhat unexpect- 
ed power in this respect, as shown by tho 
** northers ’’ of September 29 and 30. 

Eight areas of low barometer have 
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been well developed. Five have passed 
along the northern limit of the signal 
stations; two have passed from Texas 
northeastward; the hurricane of the 12th 
to 18th passed from the Windward is- 
lands east-northeast to the Bahamas, 
turning to the northeastward near the 
Georgia coast, and again northward over 
North Carolina to Washington, thence 
north-northwest to Buffalo, thence as a 
slight disturbance eastward to the At- 
lantic. 


Temperature.— 
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bE ee oe ii 5S 
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i icniwctenasused ss 63 * 
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Rainfall has been excessive in the 
Atlantic States, the Lower Lake Region, 
and part of the northwest, and deficient 
in the Eastern and Western Gulf States. 

Snowfall.—The first snow of the sea- 
son is reported on the 27th at Tivoli, New 
York, and on the 28th seen lying on the 
summit of the Catskill. A few flakes of 
snow have fallen at McMinnville, Ten- 
nessee, Marquette, Mt. Washington, 
Pike’s Peak, and on Baldy mountains, 
fifteen miles from Santa Fé. 

Rainy Days.—The number of days in 
which rain fell, as recorded at Signal Ser- 
vice stations, is: South Atlantic States, 
J—12; Middle Atlantic States, 14—17; 
East Atlantic States, 11—15; Lower 
Lakes, 19—21; Upper Lakes, 10—16; 
Upper Mississippi valley, 12—16; Lower 
Missouri valley, 9—13; Southwest, 3—6. 
The drought that prevailed in New Eng- 
land and the greater part of the Middle 
States during August ended with the 
rains of the first week in September. The 
deficiency in the Southwest is not gene- 
rally reported as assuming the severity 
of a drought. 
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Verifications.—The average for the 
whole country is 82.8 per cent. The 
general average for the respective ele- 
ments is: for the weather, 85.7; direc- 
tion of wind, 83.8; temperature, 79.2; 
barometric changes, 82.5. There were 
31, or 0.86 per cent., omissions to predict. 

Waterspout.—The observer at New 
River, North Carolina, reports as follows 
upon a waterspout which occurred on the 
13th: *‘ At 5:20 Pp. M., a strange phenome- 
non was observed originating from the 
apex of a cumulo-stratus cloud, very near 
the beach. The base of the cloud was 
apparently about two hundred feet above 
the surface of the sea; a rushing noise 
and gyratory motion at the base of the 
cloud attended the phenomenon at its 
first appearance, and soon the cloud pro- 
jected downward, lashing the sea in a 
furious manner; a deafening roaring of 
the water was heard, and in a few mo- 
ments a completely formed waterspout 
appeared; the column of water rose to 
the height of about forty feet, having a 
diameter of about twenty feet at its base. 
The waterspout now moved northward 
toward the beach, and twenty minutes 
after its formation the cloud rose and the 
column of water fell obliquely, in the di- 
rection of its course, on the beach, cut- 
ting a trench in the sand ten feet in 
depth and twenty-five feet in width, 
throughout the entire length of the 
column.” 

Earthquakes.—September 21 a slight 
shock was reported at Fort Adams, 
Rhode Island, It was apparently from 
east to west, and lasted about ten sec- 
onds. On the same day shocks were 
felt at Bedford, Fair Haven, Fali River, 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Somerset, and 
Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts, and at 
Newport, Rhode Island. On the 24th a 
heavy shock was reported at Friends- 
ville, Illinois, and a slight shock at St. 
Louis, Missouri; it was also felt at New 
Harmony and St. Meinrad, Indiana, On 
the 25th two distinct shocks were felt at 
Mt. Carmel, Lllinois, 12:15 a. M.; quite 
sensible shocks were also noticed at Belle- 
ville and other points in southern IIli- 
nois. On the same day a slight shock 
was experienced at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and two violent shocks were reported at 
Evansville, Indiana. On the 26th a 
slight shock was reported at Friendsville, 
Ulinois, 
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BUDDHA’S RAYS. 

Tus name is given by the natives of 
Ceylon to the appearance of broad beams 
apparently of bluish light which some- 
times extend from the zenith down to 
the horizon, where they converge. The 
spaces between them have the ordinary 
illumination of the rest of thesky. This 
effect is supposed to be due to the differ- 
ent temperatures of the air at various 
levels. The upper air is colder and 
denser, and the rays of light are refract- 
ed downward. A similar explanation is 
given of a remarkable appearance seen 
at Adam’s Peak, Ceylon. This moun- 
tain rises abruptly from a low country 
to the height of 7,200 feet above sea 
level. The phenomenon consists appa- 
rently of an elongated shadow of the 
mountain projecting westward to a dis- 
tance of about seventy miles. As the 
sun rises higher it rapidly approaches the 
mountain, and appears at the same time 
to rise before the observer in the form of 
a gigantic pyramid of shadow. Distant 
objects may be seen through it, so that 
it is not really a shadow on the land, but 
a veil of darkness between the peak and 
the low country. It continues to rapid- 
ly approach and rise, until it seems to fall 
back upon the observer, like a ladder 
which has been reared beyond the vertical, 
and the next instant it is gone. In this 
the air of the mountain top is colder and 
denser than that of the valleys, but as 
the rays of light are above instead of be- 
low it, the refraction is upward, produc- 
ing the effect of darkness from the loss 
of rays which would otherwise come to 
the observer's eye. 





VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC IMPOSITIONS. 

Tue cave of Kesserloch, near Thayn- 
gen, in Switzerland, has furnished traces 
of ancient life that preceded the age of 
the lake dwellings; among them har- 
poon heads of bone, perforated deer 
horns, the use of which is still a puzzle, 
and engravings on horns. Most of the 
latter exhibit rude sketches of the rein- 
deer, but one which a workman reported 
he found in a heap of rubbish after the 
excavations had been completed, and un- 
der circumstances which gave rise to 
suspicion, represents a fox drawn front 
view, with the hind quarters foreshort- 
ened. The specimen has been placed in 
the Christy collection in Victoria street, 
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not as a genuine relic of the cave, but 
for convenience of future reference. It 
is worthy of observation that in all the 
genuine engravings from the caves of 
both places the animals are invariably 
drawn with a side view, and generally 
following each other in the same direc- 
tion, much as a child might have drawn 
them, and the same peculiarity is often 
to be noticed in the bone engravings of 
the Esquimaux. The forger was too 
ignorant to be aware of this fact. His 
attempt has only succeeded in bringing 
into more prominent notice the fact that 
the men of Kesserloch had not arrived 
at the knowledge of foreshortening, and 
strengthening the belief that the abilities 
and knowledge of mankind are the result 
of gradual development. 


A RUDIMENTARY TAIL. 

Dr. AnpREW Duntop, of the island of 
Jersey, in the British Channel, thinks he 
has found traces of a tail on a human 
being. A day or two ago, he says, a cu- 
rious and interesting abnormity came 
under my notice, which, I think, deserves 
mention. I was examining the beck of 
a girl, aged about eight, when I saw 
over the lower part of the sacrum, in the 
middle line of the back, a small hole that 
on the first glance seemed like the open- 
ing of an oldsinus, Iwas told, however, 
that it had been present since birth, and 
I then looked at it more carefully. It 
had a direction downward and somewhat 
forward, and consisted of a reflection of 
the skin entering a more or less circular 
depression, about one-quarter inch in 
diameter, and about one-quarter inch 
deep. Not quite one-quarter of an inch 
below its lower border could be felt the 
pointed extremity of the coccyx, which, 
instead of having its usual form, curved 
backward and rather upward. On 
stretching the skin downward, that por- 
tion of it entering the depression or hole 
was raised, coming out like the top part 
of the finger of a glove which had been 
pressed down into the lower part, and a 
small prominence, about the height of 
the diameter of a pea, stood up from the 
surface; and this little sheath was found 
to cover and exactly fit the sharp end of 
the coccyx. The resemblance this bore 
to a rudimentary tail was sufficiently 
striking. 
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THE ENGLISH POLAR EXPEDITION. 

Tue return of the English polar expe- 
dition is not an ordinary failure of an or- 
dinary enterprise. It means that the 
very utmost resources of man cannot en- 
sure him a passage to the north pole. 
Other explorers had pushed their sledges 
to within five hundred miles of the 
earth’s axis of revolution, and the Eng- 
lish authorities bent themselves, with 
extraordinary diligence and determina- 
tion, to the one task of overcoming this 
apparently short distance. We have 
detailed in this miscellany some of the 
provisions made for sustaining the men 
in this supreme effort, and they were 
chosen ‘vith rare tact. But they were in 
vain. The loss of four lives seems to 
prove that the strenuous exertions ex- 
pected were made; but in spite of the 
elaborate system of carrier sledges which 
enabled one party to be out seventy days, 
if the telegraph is right, it did not get 
further, or much further, than Hall and 
other explorers. Only one mile a day 
could be compassed, and that only by 
the severest exertions. The greatest 
cold known, 102 deg., was felt; the ice 
was found to be very much broken and 
rough; there was no sign of land, or of 
an open sea, and the attempt was com- 
pletely a failure. It was even more than 
this, for it has demonstrated that other 
projects of the kind must also be failures, 
We are now thrown back upon Payer 
and Weyprecht’s suggestion to establish 
a ring of permanent stations within the 
Arctic circle for scientific observation. 
The knowledge thus gained, combined 
with the ability to seize with certainty 
upon favorable years, may yet carry the 
navigator to the pole. 





LIMESTONES OF NORTHERN NEW YORK. 

Pror. James Hauu of Albany has 
determined that the limestone which in 
the Lake Champlain region is associated 
with the gneissic and labradorite rocks 
is not Laurentian as it has been supposed 
to be. He finds that the beds uncon- 
formably overlay the upturned edges of 
the gneissic beds belonging to the lower 
Laurentian series of strata. Neither does 
the limestone conform to the upper or 
labradorite portion of the series. His 
conclusion is that the limestone is later 
than the Laurentian, and was deposited 
along the flanks of and within the Lau- 
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rentian area. Its formation was subse- 
quent to the upheaval and metamor- 
phism of the Laurentian strata, and it 
accordingly falls in between that age and 
the Potsdam epoch. But Prof. Hall is 
unable to say whether the limestone 
should be considered Huronian. This 
discovery led him to doubt the correct- 
ness of the commonly received determin- 
ation of Eozoon limestones in Canada as 
Laurentian, a doubt in which he is sus- 
tained by Mr. Vernon of the Canadian 
survey. If the Eozoon rocks are brought 
forward into Paleozoic time, the Lauren- 
tian rocks will rise into their old impor- 
tance as the representatives of an age 
when the world had no life. 

Prof. Hall has also lately proved the 
existence of the Catskill group in New 
York State, as reported in the original 
survey, but since denied. He refers the 
erroneous contradiction to the fact that 
one may travel from Scoharie county to 
the Pennsylvania line on rocks of the 
Chemung group without touching or 
seeing the old red sandstone. In his 
investigation he found reasons for think- 
ing that some forms of life in the Che- 
mung epoch continued on until after 
the appearance of carboniferous forms, 
and that the two faunas lived together 
in the same sea. This, if itcan be estab- 
lished, is a most important and interest- 
ing discovery, and illustrates the insen- 
sible gradations by which the most 
diverse conditions of the continent were 
connected. 


THE ENGLISH WHEAT CROP. 

Berore the harvesting, Mr. James 
Caird, an English writer on agriculture, 
commented on England’s position in re- 
gard to her wheat crop. He estimated 
that the crop would be 10,600,000 quar- 
ters. Deducting 800,000 quarters for 
seed, leaves 9,800,000 for consumption. 
This is about three-fourths the amount 
required. Thirteen million quarters, he 
estimated, would be needed for consump- 
tion, and if America could not supply 
the deficiency of 3,200,000 quarters, he 
thought it would be impossible to find 
the wheat elsewhere. The land under 
wheat in Great Britain, in 1876, is 3,136,- 
000 acres, which is 678,000 acres below 
the acreage of 1874 and the seven pre- 
ceding years—a decline of more than 
twenty per cent. on the average growth. 
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The decline from last year is 378,000 
acres, but that will be more than com- 


pensated for by the increased yield per 
acre and the higher quality. 





Russia has 170,000 wolves within its 
boundaries, and they destroyed last year 
not only an enormous quantity of cattle 
and poultry, but also two hundred people. 


Dr. J. Garpner states that each of 
the hornstone nodules formed in the 
beds of chesty limestone above coal K in 
Dubois county, Indiana, represents a 
fossil sponge. 


CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED EHRENBERG, 
whose works on the biology of micro- 
scopic forms have been so valuable, died 
lately in Berlin. He has for years suf- 
fered from cataract. 


At the meeting of the Health Associa- 
tion in Boston, the question of *‘ expert 
testimony ” was discussed, and Prof. 
Wolcott Gibbs made the apparently ex- 
cellent suggestion that experts should 
not be called by either counsel, but that 
their appointment should be left with the 
judge, who should have no bias on either 
side. 


THE subject of pure water has as much 
interest to railroads as to any other in- 
dustry. One locomotive with 16x24-inch 
cylinders will evaporate 6,000 gallons of 
water per day, or 1,800,000 gallons per 
year. If this water contains 84 grains 
of solid matter per gallon, there will be 
ten and a half tons of deposit in the 
boiler. 


In spite of the hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of analyses made on Lake 
Superior iron ores, it was reserved for 
the students in the School of Mines in 
New York to make the discovery that 
they contain borax. A borate of lime 
and magnesia is so widely scattered, 
though in small quantity, through the 
ore, that every piece gives the test for bo- 
racic acid. 


Durie the cold snaps of the winter of 
187475, when the water pipes in New 
York froze to a depth of six feet under 
ground, the lead pipe laid in the East 
tiver to convey water to the Hallett’s 
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Point works froze upalso. When spring 
came and the pipe was taken up, the re- 
markable fact was ascertained that the 
contents of the pipe were frozen as solid 
ninety feet below the surface of the wa- 
ter as at the surface itself. 


Tue following resolution in connection 
with the health of operatives was adopt- 
ed by the Health Association of America, 
at its Boston meeting: Resolved, That 
the due protection and welfare of factory 
operatives require (1) half-day schooling 
for children under sixteen years of age; 
(2) uniform hours of labor, not exceeding 
sixty per week; (3) frequent inspection 
of the mills and tenement dwellings in 
factory villages, and of the milk sold to 
the inhabitants, by an authorized public 
health officer. 


Every new manufacturer of giant 
powder or any of the nitro-glycerine ex- 
plosives seems to feel it his duty to show 
how hard it would be for an accident to 
happen with his product. The British 
dynamite company lately gave a scance 
at which (1) frozen but partially thawed 
cartridges were thrown violently against 
an iron plate; (2) a four-hundred-pound 
block of iron was dropped twenty feet 
upon a light wooden box containing 
twenty pounds of dynamite; (3) these 
mashed cartridges were violently explod- 
ed by a fuse. All this without acci- 
dent. 


At the Librarians’ Conference in Phil- 
adelphia, Mr. R. A. Gould of Brown 
university said: First, that bibliography 
may properly be regarded, if not as a 
practical science, at least as the hand- 
maid of all science, literature, and art; 
second, that a judicious selection of bib- 
liographical works should form the foun- 
dation of all collections of books, whether 
public or private—they are the working 
tools of the scholar, the book collector, 
and the librarian; third, that in our col- 
leges and higher institutions of learning 
competent persons should be employed 
to give information upon the various 


- topics which bibliography includes, in a 


course of familiar lectures, such as are 
ordinarily given upon geology and the 
various other ologies that make up the 
modern curriculum of an academic or 
collegiate course of instruction. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Hurp & Hovenron present 
us a literary curiosity in behalf of the 
Marquisde Talleyrand-Périgord, attaché 
of the French Commission of the Phila- 
delphia Exposition: a French book* 
printed by the Riverside press of Cam- 
bridge, upon thick paper, with wide mar- 
gins, and in exact conformity with French 
style; with an index at the close of the 
volume in order that the reader may in- 
form himself as to what subjects his 
attention has been engaged upon. The 
object of the book is made apparent in 
the closing paragraph of the Prologue: 

The republican tendencies of my country have 
induced me to undertake this study. I dedicate 
it to her with all my heart, and I hope that she 
will learn to walk firmly in the republican path, 
the only path compatible with the march of our 
age. But I trust that she will follow it by estab- 
lishing herself on principles which are insepara- 
ble from it; I mean religion, honor, austerity of 
manners, intelligence, and capacity. I wish that 
she may attain the mode of government presented 
us by America in 1776, but I wish especially that 
she may not adopt that of 1876, which stands be- 
fore the eyes of the observer in the form of demo- 
cratic anarchy most incompatible with the pros- 
perity of a nation. 


Having announced his purpose with 
the ingenuousness of a mind which fan- 
cies itself impartial, the author sets him- 
self at work to produce facts proving the 
primitive simplicity and virtue of this re- 
public. This accomplished to his own 
satisfaction, he gives us a closing chapter 
entitled, ‘*The America of 1776 and 
1876,’’ in which he places us in such a re- 
pellant attitude before his countrymen, 
that if he succeeds in convincing them of 
our decadence, we may soon hear of an- 
other revolution in France, and a restora- 
tion of the ancient régime of the Bour- 
bons. Indeed, we venture the belief that 
this is the precise purpose of the author. 
We are told that the political morals of 
the present day are so bad that no reform 
can be enforced without the assistance of 
men who need reformation themselves. 


* © 1776-1876—Erude sur la République des 
Etats-Unis @’ Amérique.” Par le Marquis pe 


TALLEYRAND-PEricorD, Attaché j la Commission 
Francaise de l'Exposition de Philadelphie. New 
York : Hurd & Houghton. 


“The reform party, which in 1872 swept 
the famous Tammany Ring from muni- 
cipal power in New York, was led by a . 
politician named James O’Brien, a 
scoundrel of the worst sort, warmly sec- 
onded by a certain John Morrissey, a 
professed boxer and gambler, both illus- 
trious only for their vices.” While the 
Marquis admits that in the rural dis- 
tricts corruption does not prevail to such 
a fearful extent, no hope is entertained 
for the large towns and cities. ‘The 
personal opinion of the author is, that so 
long as the great cities remain under the 
authority and dictation of ward politicians 
and primary meetings there can never be 
any good municipal government in the 
United States.” Allowing that the pic- 
ture of corruption is not greatly over- 
drawn, if he had been more candid in 
his review of the Revolutionary war, to 
which he has devoted so much space, he 
could not have failed to notice that at 
its termination there existed a similar 
condition of things of less extent than 
that of the present day, only because the 
population of the country was less exten- 
sive. Thetruthisthat human nature is the 
same in all ages, in kingdoms as well as 
inrepublics, American human nature of 
1876 does not differ from that of 1776 
more than the French human nature of 
to-day differs from that of any other 
epoch of its history. If the Marquis 
considers himself qualified by a summer’s 
residence as attaché to the exhibition in 
Philadelphia to set before us the sad evi- 
dences of our degeneracy, why does he 
not vouchsafe one word of advice as to 
the way in which we may regain the path 
of rectitude and honor ? Instead of this 
he invokes the spirit of Washington, who 
is made to appear in a manner almost as 
grotesque as his bodily form is represented 
at the entrance of Memorial Hall, where 
in the attitude of a cherub he surmounts 
the eagle, which he does not bestride, not 
possessing the potentiality of sitting 
down: 

Why cannot they return and speak to the na- 


tion [and here is a flagrant instance of incor- 
rect grammar]—the Washington, Hamilton, Mar- 
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shall, and all that glorious cohort of former 
ages? If Washington, surrounded by that bril- 
liant intellectual and moral staff, could make his 
powerful voice heard, doubtless that voice of tae 
father of his country would cry aloud in spite of 
his stifling sobs! For Washington would weep 
and weep bitterly. “Haul down those flags!” 
he would say—“ those flags that hang around my 
statue! Cease your cries of enthusiasm! These 
tokens of veneration afflict me. Your joy sick- 
ens me! Iam not the father of this odious de- 
mocracy that you parade so complacently. I am 
the father of a republic having nothing in common 
with what I find here. This is one that I know 
not. You call yourselves the descendants of the 
people of 1776. What have you done with the in- 
corruptible honor bequeathed by them to their 
posterity ? With what men have you replaced 
Adams, Madison, and Jefferson? You invite the 
nations to a superb Exposition, a triumph of ma- 
terial efforts; but the disease that gnaws upon 
you has made you so blind that you do not see 
how you expose to view a governmental rotten- 
uess unequalled in history! This material tri- 
umph might fill you with a proud satisfaction if a 
scandalous trial (le procés Belknap) was not in 
progress to show your naked wounds, to tarnish 
the glory of your country, and to make you blush 
with shame before the face of humanity! Be- 
hold [and here is more grammatical error, which 
we correct in the translation, for it must be re- 
membered that Washington is a spirit and speak- 
ing French] the names of all the illustrious men 
who have occupied the Presidential chair! and 
you replace these men by those who receive 
bribes with one hand and distribute them with 
the other! The highest functions in the State 
are performed by those who can only be traced 
by their filth! And you suffer them to remain ? 
And you do not cleanse the Augean stables? In 
the open Senate, the tabernacle of the nation’s 
honor, I near them discussing the exact amount 
of bribes and not the bribes themselves.” 


The spirit of Washington ejects an- 
other page full of maledictions, and 
then is supposed in this modern Sodom 
to have found a few honest men—*‘ the 
healthy and vital part of the nation ”— 
and it rebukes them in terms equally 
strong, thus closing the harangue from 
the shades. ‘‘Truly I tell you, you— 
you are most deserving of blame. You 
have no right thus to behave! Are you 
fools or are you blind ? If you are not, 
you are greater criminals than those 
whom you permit to rule you, and I call 
upon God and history to brand your con- 
duct before the face of the world!” ‘“‘And 
then,” continues the author, ‘honest 
people would bow their heads and say, 
‘Washington a raison!’” He thinks 
that the effect of such an address on hon- 
est people would be that ‘‘they would 
count themselves up, and, conscious of 
their force and number, march trium- 
phantly toward reform.” But alas, as 
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this reformation depends upon the spirit- 
ual appearance of Washington, its day is 
distant indeed. 

The Marquis de Talleyrand-Périgord 
isa man of powerful imagination. He 
sees before him this august phantom, and 
listens to his reproaches as they fall like 
thunderbolts on the heads of recreant 
Americans. But in this awful crash of 
invectives he stands unharmed, The an- 
gry wrinkles of Washington’s brow are 
now smoothed down to the benign ex- 
pression of his generally accepted por- 
trait, and with a softened voice he ad- 
dresses the Marquis with a politeness 
which he recognizes as due to the repre- 
sentative of a polite people: 

“You belong to a nation that I love, and which 
has mingled her blood with ours to conquer for 
our liberty. She is also tormented with her en- 
deayors to form a republican government. Zh 
bien / tell her what you have heard me say toa 
country that I have established, thanks to her as- 
sistance. Tell her how easy it is to fall from a 
republic into a democracy, and into the dangers 
which flow from it. Tell her that if she wishes 
to copy the institutions of our republic, she should 
take for afonndation those which have served me 
in constructing the monument which has merited 
the respect of the world. But let the example of 
the errors into which the Americans of 1876 have 
fallen be for her advantage, and let it serve her 
for a lesson !” 


This bombastic style in which the au- 
thor unwisely closes his book by no 
means pervades it. The chapters on the 
religious and civil influences exerted up- 
on the American colonies and States are 
well written and eminently just and ap- 
preciative. The causes which led to na- 
tional independence are distinctly and 
forcibly stated. The early history of the 
country, the different motives which in- 
duced different people to settle in the 
original thirteen colonies, form a chapter 
well worth perusal, and ‘‘the grand po- 
litical idea of France,” in the attempted 
union of Canada and Louisiana by the 
channel of the Mississippi, is discussed in 
a clear and interesting manner. Only a 
small edition of the work has been pub- 
lished, and we hear that no translation 
will be made at present. The object of 
the author evidently is to avail himself 
of American criticisms, and thus to make 
necessary corrections before he publishes 
his work in France. It is a pleasure for 
us to aid him in carrying out his good in- 
tentions. 
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Tue history of Japan begins with 660 
B. C., which is the year 1 of the Japan- 
ese chronology. In Mexico the Aztec 
traditions went back to the sixth century 
of our era, and when we ¢ :2pere the two 
records of the first Japaness book (A. D. 
711) and the Aztec picture writings, the 
beginning of which is unknown, the iso- 
lated tribe of the new world seems to de- 
serve the palm. The traditional history 
of the Japanese is hardly less involved 
and mythological than that of the Nahua 
tribes. But though the writings of the 
Japanese limit their history to the arri- 
val of a certain conqueror in their coun- 
try, the land bears unmistakable evi- 
dence of an occupation which they do not 
dream of. Mr. Griffis, in the ‘‘ Mika- 
do’s Empire,”* tells us of stone imple- 
ments dug up in considerable quantities 
from the soil, and conforming in shape 
to those found elsewhere, these imple- 
ments showing remarkable uniformity 
the world over. It may be that Japan 
offers unusual opportunities for deter- 
mining some of the interesting problems 
connected with the development of the 
existing races out of the unknown bar- 
barians who certainly preceded them, A 
passion for historical writing seems to be 
one of the happy peculiarities of the 
Japanese. Almost every large city, says 
Mr. Griffis, “has its published history; 
towns and villages have their annals 
written and preserved by local antiquari- 
ans; family records are faithfully copied 
from generation to generation; diaries, 
notes of journeys or events, dates of the 
erection of buildings,’’ and similar mi- 
nute details are kept. It is true that 
this is to a great extent the work of the 
priests, and they are known to be falsifi- 
ers even of contemporaneous history in 
the interest either of gratitude or hatred. 
But in a country where ‘ fresh-blooming 
flowers are almost daily laid ” upon the 
tomb of a warrior who met his death 
seven hundred years ago; where the robes 
worn by a conqueror nine hundred years 
ago are still shown; where the Christian 
faith endured so strongly under persecu- 
tion that ten thousand Christians were 
found to be living in 1860, though their 
sect was supposed to have been so com- 


* “ The Mikado’s Empire. A History of Japan 
and Personal Experiences in that Country.” 
By Wiii1am Ex.iot Grirris, A. M. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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pletely extinguished, two centuries be- 
fore, that even Lecky instanced its dis- 
appearance as a proof that Christianity 
too could be supplanted—in a country 
that offers such proofs as these of the 
persistence of every established existence, 
it seems possible to find signs of the 
stone ages and remnants of the early 
habits of mankind that more changeful 
countries have not furnished. It is only 
an extraordinary capacity for remaining 
fixed in one habit that can make Japan- 
ese traditions fruitful in this respect, 
for there is little likelihood that they 
were behind other nations in progressing 
from stone to metal tools. Still, what- 
ever the results of studying Japanese his- 
tory may be, Mr. Griffis assures us that 
the historian will be fortunate who es- 
says the task properly furnished for it. 
His own work has especial value over 
that of other travellers in that it is an at- 
tempt to write the history of Japan, and 
is also a psychological and ethnological 
study of the people. He does not try to 
describe scenes that others have not be- 
held, but has frequently to correct the 
mistakes of more rapidly passing visit- 
ors, whose false impressions are now 
deeply engraved upon the understanding 
of the outside barbarian. The ‘canvas 
forts,” which have so often been reported 
to European and American naval officers 
by the men on watch, as having been 
built in the night, never existed. They 
were tents surrounded by a canvas fence, 
on which were inscribed the crests of the 
general; the crests being taken by our 
unsophisticated eyes for port holes! 
Nor are the mysterious assassinations of 
foreigners, so frequently reported, au- 
thentic. They are too often but the in- 
stantaneous requital of some insult. The 
outraged Japanese uses the sword where 
Americans use the fist. He murders, 
but, according to Mr. Griffis, killing for 
mere hatred of the foreigner must be 
very rare. The greatest of our errors, 
and one that has had important results 
for Japan, was the supposed imperial dig- 
nity of the Tycoon. That officer was but 
a general, was not called Tycoon, and 
had no authority to make the treaty with 
Perry. His act of usurpation cost him 
his political existence. ‘Though Mr, 
Griffis gives us a history without a hero, 
his work does not lack a theme. The 
sole supremacy of the Mikado, the real- 
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ity of his temporal as of his spiritual 
power in all the history of the empire, is 
a subject upon which he dwells with a 
persistence that is evidently meant to set 
that question at rest. His book is the 
most valuable one we have on the Japan- 
ese. He writes of them with an appre- 
ciation and sympathy that are jusi what 
has been needed in writers about a peo- 
ple whose ways are too strange for us to 
easily understand. Hitherto there has 
been too much of the cold overlooking 
of strangers and too little desire to be 
with them and feel with them in their 
daily and national life. 
—Of all the summaries of American his- 
tory which have appeared so numerously 
in the past year, none has been more im- 
portant than this cyclopedia, which ap- 
pears under the title of the ‘‘ First Cen- 
tury of the Republic.”* It treats of the 
moral, social, scientific, and material 
advancement which has -been made, 
other countries sharing in the review as 
well as our own, for the purpose of the 
work seems to be to institute a comparison 
between the human race as it was in 1776 
and is now in respect to its intellectual 
growthand command of that earth which 
we are told man is to ‘‘subdue.” In 
looking over the various papers, the 
reader will not fail to notice that the lit- 
erary and purely scientific portions of 
the work are the most entertaining. Mr. 
Whipple’s chapter on literature is per- 
haps the foremost paper in the book, 
combining individuality and grace with 
learning and criticism in a remarkable 
degree. The scientific progress, by Dr. 
Barnard and Prof. Gill, is sketched with 
the well-known ability of these gentle- 
men. It is with relief and real pleasure 
that we read Prof. Brewer's successful 
and interesting account of the progress 
made in agriculture. This is a branch of 
industry about which poets seem to be 
fond of dreaming, but which other men 
rarely succeed in making people interest- 
ed in. Prof. Brewer has perceived the 
truth that the greatest material progress 
is not derived from those inventions 
which cage men up in factories, but from 
those that strengthen their hands as they 
go about the ordinary occupations of ru- 
ral life. A new plough that added one 
*“ The First Century of the Republic. A Re- 


view of American Progress.’’ By numerous au- 
thors. New York : Harper & Brothers, 
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pound per acre to the crop of wheat 
would spread abroad more happiness 
than the building of a large cotton facto- 
ry. But while what we may call the tn- 
tellectual departments—literature, law, 
and politics—and the scientific depart- 
ments—population, finance, and medi- 
cine—are ably and intelligently treated, 
some of the writers do not seem to have 
discovered how to make a good subject 
interesting. Especially is this noticeable 
in the treatment, not in this book alone, 
but in almost all works, of material and 
mechanical subjects. Ina work like that 
before us the historical requirements ac- 
count for part of this, But so far as we 
have noticed, no one of the authors has 
studied the method of Mr. Gladstone, 
who is celebrated for his ability to give 
interest to the consideration of material 
facts by his perception of their moral 
relations, Mr. Wells’s paper is an ex- 
ception in this respect, and one of the 
most philosophical. Mr. Knight's paper 
has been spoken of as one which perhaps 
no other person in the country could pro- 
duce, but its value is lessened by the fact 
that no one of the machines or processes 
is described as if the writer had used it, 
and there are some noteworthy omis- 
sions in the reference to special machin- 
ery; e.g., the paragraph on type-setting 
machines. The paper is the work of an 
office mechanician and not of a manufac- 
turer. But we do not wish to indicate in 
this criticism dissatisfaction with a vol- 
ume which is a worthy memorial even of 
such progress as the world has made in 
the nineteenth century, and is every way 
valuable and exhaustive. 

—The new edition of Bancrofi’s history* 
in six handsome and handy volumes is 
a great improvement on the style in 
which it was first published, if we con- 
sider only convenience in reading. Mr. 
Bancroft announces it as a ‘‘ thoroughly 
revised edition,” and says that he has 
given ‘‘a solid year” of application to 
the numerous criticisms which he has re- 
ceived. The writing of this history has 
been an event in American literature. 
The information it gives is but little 
compared to that which it has drawn 
from others. Happy for us has it been 


* “ History of the United States of America, 
from the Discovery of the Continent.” By 
Grorcr Bancrorr. In six volumes. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co, (Centenary Edition.) 
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that the work was undertaken when our 
republic was not much over hal? a centu- 
ry old, and our careless people had not 
thrown away the documents needed to 
make it complete. Of the work, its fre- 
quent alterations, its steady growth in 
accuracy, we need not speak. It is the 
history of our country. Not attractive 
in style, not entertaining, it is neverthe- 
less to a great extent free from the parti- 
sanship and the false eloquence by which 
some men have succeeded in getting 
themselves accounted celebrated histori- 
ans. 
—Commercially New York is important 
enough to deserve the attention it receives 
from historians, but its career has been 
too monotonous to afford any other rea- 
son for recording the evenis through 
which it has grown from huts to palaces. 
Mrs. Lamb has begun her work* in the 
right way, giving first a few rapid 
glances at Europe in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, sufficient to show the 
progress of discovery up to the formation 
of the ‘‘ Society for the Discovery of Un- 
known Lands” in 1553, and the Muscovy 
Company, two years later. The Hud- 
sons were in the employ of the latter, 
and Henry Hudson belonged to the third 
generation of a family to whom the ex- 
ploration of new countries was a familiar 
occupation, From the discovery of the 
island the history proceeds with great 
particularity, treating the events of the 
early settlement with as much minuteness 
as those of Peter Stuyvesant’s govern- 
orship—the true historical period of the 
city. Mrs. Lamb writes well, and is a 
most faithful and conscientious historian. 
On reading her history we can but feel 
that here at last is, or should be, the end 
of New York histories. There can be 
room for no other. It is copiously and 
well illustrated, and in the maps of the 
city at successive periods, and of impor- 
tant individual possessions, as well as in 
the reproduction of portraits, the work 
of the engraver has been made decidedly 
useful. 
—it is perhaps impossible to fairly pic- 
ture the scene or to fully express the im- 
portance of a great exhibition like that 
at Philadelphia, in a book of sixty pages. 
At all events Barnes’s ‘‘ Centennial Sup- 
* “ History of the City of New York.” By Mrs. 
Martaa J. Lamp. New York: A. S. Barnes & 


Co. Four parts, 50 cents each. 
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plement ”* is disappointing in its de- 
scription. On the other hand, its illus- 
trations are well chosen and well en- 
graved. It contains an account of the 
exercises at the opening, and on the 
Fourth of July, with all the poems, and 
some of the speeches, though Mr. Ev- 
arts’s address is left out. These make 
it really desirable, and thee excellent 
style of its execution is greatly in its 
favor. 

—Mr. Eugene Lawrence seems to be 
deeply impressed with a sense of the 
unity of history.+ In his view what has 
been is in imminent danger of being again. 
He recounts the cruelties of Nero, the in- 
trigues of the Popes, and the oppression of 
the Jesuits, as if these things might return 
upon us again at any moment. He isa 
thorough Protestant. His eyes see but 
one martyr in history—the Protestant 
Church, which has suffered in various 
persons. Though we cannot accept Mr. 
Lawrence’s papers for history, he is a 
vigorous and often agreeable writer. He 
does not indeed pretend to original in- 
vestigation. He is a compiler of other 
men’s histories, and therefore not a his- 
torian himself. He writes of martyrs, 
but not to awaken the quaint interest that 
Fox makes us feel in his saintly sufferers. 
Educated men will receive Mr. Law- 
rence’s statements with distrust, but in 
spite of this there is no doubt a large 
number of Americans whose plane of in- 
tellectual development is just at the 
angle of equilibrium of such a mind as his. 





Tuoven this revised edition of the 
**Centennial Catalogue” is necessarily 
published too late to make it useful to 
any but the last of the great stream of 
visitors which has poured so steadily 
Philadelphia-ward, its contents give it 
permanent value. It takes the principal 
buildings separately, and in each one fol- 
lows the official classification of exhibits. 
To one who has been over the ground a 
careful examination of this book will be 


*“ Barnes's Centenary Tlistory. One Hundred 
Years of American Independence.” Centennial 
Supplement. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Fifty cents per number. 

+ “Historical Studies."’ By EvGENE LAWRENCE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

t “International Exhibition, 1876." 
Catalogue, complete in One Volume. 
Edition. Philadelphia : 
Co. $2.00. 
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sufficient to restore the scene, and the 
record of objects exhibited is so complete 
as to make it a valuable memorial of our 
exhibition. In addition to the catalogue 
short statistical notices of each country 
exhibiting are given, and they are very 
well conceived. A full list of exhibitors 
closes a volume of 1,250 pages, which is 
certainly a creditable specimen of cata- 
logue work, and useful in many points of 
view. 





THE reports of Mr. Young* are so full 
of accurate information that it is sincere- 
ly to be hoped the cutting down of ap- 
propriations will not completely abolish 
his office. Aside from the statistics of the 
revenue imports, exports, and a descrip- 
tion of how they are distributed, there 
are many things in his reports which in- 
dicate social movements of importance, 
We doubt if many people are aware that 
four and a half million gallons of wine 
were imported into this country for the 
last year. In 1875 the amount was near- 
ly seven million gallons. Nor can people 
who find they must pay for even very or- 
dinary claret in hotels not less than one 
or two dollars a bottle imagine that the 
average cost of this wine in Europe is 
about forty-eight cents a gallon in gold! 
The duty on it is twenty-four cents, and 
if we allow eighteen cents a gallon for 
charges, the total will be only ninety cents 
in gold as the average cost of all our 
foreign wine imported in casks, Of 
wine in bottles last year, we imported 
865,000 dozen, and the cost was $2,670,- 
000, which is $600,000 more than the 
entire cost of the wine in casks. Of 
course this difference is largely due to 
the fact that so much of the bottled wine 
was champagne. Still the wine in bot- 
tles costs twelve times as much as that 
in casks, ; 





Tue triennial catalogue of Columbia 
colleget which has just been issued cov- 
ers the period of a hundred and twenty- 
three years, or from 1754 to 1876, during 
which 5,506 students have been graduated 
in the departments of arts, medicine, law, 
and mining. Of these graduates only 
about one-fifth are ‘‘known to be de- 


*“ Quarterly Report, Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, for three months ending June 30, 1876." 

+ ‘Columbia College.” Triennial Catalogue, 1754 
to 1876. Printed for the college. 
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ceased,’’ This deficiency of knowledge is 
simply due to the failure of the college 
authorities to obtain a true account of its 
graduates. In the matter of occupations 
and honors this catalogue is an improve- 
ment upon that of 1865, but it could be 
still further improved by the codperation 
of the men who look to Columbia as their 
alina mater, and their assistance is espe- 
cially requested. All graduates can ob- 
tain the catalogue by application to the 
President, Dr. Barnard. The historical 
sketch* of the college has nothing espe- 
cially new to offer us, The institution is 
at present increasingly prosperous. 





Proressor Hart’s publications have 
won for him the confidence of instructors, 
and probably there is no safer guide to 
what is characteristic and necessary in 
German literature than he. The little 
volume} containing selections from Goe- 
the’s prose writings is as good as such a 
condensation can be. It contains brief 
extracts from five of the poet’s works, 
and the editor has chosen well. If we 
were to criticise, we should say that the se- 
lections from Werther’s ‘‘ Sorrows” should 
be entirely omitted, as they do not truly 
represent that work, and if extracts were 
made which did represent it fairly, they 
would hardly be either agreeable or 
characteristic of the impression which 
Goethe made on German literature. The 
selections from Wilhelm Meister’s ‘‘ Lehr- 
jahre” are too much like the others tak- 
en from less imaginative writings. We 
do not mean to imply by these criti- 
cisms an unfavorable impression of Pro- 
fessor Hart’s work. We have aiready 
said that it is good, and perhaps the 
feeling of disappointment we have in 
looking it over is due to the necessary 
condensation rather than to want of 
judgment in selection. 





Botany has one advantage over most 
other sciences as a subject for instruction 
in schools: if the scholar becomes inter- 
ested in it, he or she can with small 
expense and little trouble keep up the 
study all through life. Most scientific 

* “ An Historical Sketch of Columbia College in 
the City of New York, 1754 to 1876.” Printed for 
the college. 

+‘* German Classics for American Students.” 
Vol. III., ‘‘Goethe’s Prosa,”” Edited with notes 
by James More@aN Hart. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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pursuits repel the average amateur by 
the amount of preparation and outlay 
necessary from the start. This does 
not, Botany is also an extremely at- 
tractive branch of science, and its inter- 
est is now sustained by the energy with 
which new discoveries are made, by the 
scientific excursions that are pushed into 
all the unexplored parts of the globe, 
and by the rapidly accumulating knowl- 
edge of plant life. The great prob- 
lems have been defined, the systems 
largely purified, and the positive deter- 
minations have been so multiplied as to 
give the student a confidence in his work. 
Every addition to its literature, and they 
have been numerous of late, is important. 
Dr. Koehler’s work* is intended both for 
schools and for a key to the plants of 
New England, the Middle States, and 
part of the Western States. His defini- 
tions are precise and also concise. The 
book opens with structural botany, which 
is followed by a glossary, a key to about 
one thousand phenogams, and finally 
a list of local plants, or conspectus. 
Fourteen plates are added to assist the 
student’s conception, and many illustra- 
tions are scattered through the text. The 
key is based on the dichotomal method 
of Lamarck. This seems to be as ser- 
viceable as botanic keys can be. As 
handy methods of testing a conjecture 
they all suffer from the wordiness insepa- 
rable from botanic descriptions. Dr. 
Koehler’s work seems to be a really valu- 
able addition to school literature. 





** AppaLAcHtA” is the well-chosen title 
of the report issued by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. This society was or- 
ganized in Boston early in 1876, and has 
among its members not merely many mus- 
cular, but many scientific gentlemen who 
are capable of making its publications 
really valuable additiors to knowledge. 
The contents of the first number are 
largely of the kind needed in beginning 
work, but there is an abstract of what 
appears to have been a good paper on the 
** Atlantic Mountain System,” by Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock. He likens the situa- 


* “ Practical Botany, Structural and Systematic; 
The Latter Portion being a Key to Plants of the 
Northern and Middle United States East of the 
Mississippi.” Illustrated. By Aveust KoEHLER, 
M.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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tion of this group and the Appalachian 
chain to the Jura and Alps. To facilitate 
work, New Hampshire has been districted, 
and each section is indicated by a letter. 
By the use of numbers the position of 
prominent points can be readily indicat- 
ed. The result, however, is dry and un- 
esthetic to the last degree. But, as the 
committee say, “‘Z B” is not inferior 
for common use to the Indian name 
lake Chargoggoggagoggmanchoggagogg! 
Some mountain profiles by Professor 
Fay, and a sketch map of the White 
mountains by J. B. Henck, Jr., are the 
graphic contributions to this report. 
While not of enchanting interest, the 
papers in this first number are good, and 
both the club and the report are deserv- 
ing of support. We hope they will be 
able to carry out their plans for ‘‘ a sys- 
tematic survey of the mountains of New 
England.” 
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— A New Enetanp mother sends us 
some results of her experience with kin- 
dergarten schools, which are both very 
flattering to those institutions and very 
valuable to mothers for their genuine- 
ness. ‘‘My personal experience with a 
kindergarten,” she says, ‘‘ began in this 
wise. My only child, a delicate, big- 
headed boy of three, showed the sober- 
ness and self-concentration not uncom- 
mon with only children. His brain was 
too active, and demanded constant occu- 
pation, and he indulged in no healthful 
mirth. To throw him with other chil- 
dren was my first thought, but he did 
not care for other children. So I placed 
him at a kindergarten, conducted by a 
pupil of Mme. Kriege, and one whom 
she endorsed as a real kindergartner. 
There he remained nearly one season— 
from November till June. He was al- 
ways happy, always willing to go, and 
indignant at a lung fever which kept him 
at homea month. I could not, however, 
see that he had made any acquisition, 
unless some attempts at weaving with 
paper could be called such. But his ex- 
treme reserve and great natural awk- 
wardness were drawbacks which should 
be taken into account. His teacher, 
however, would not admit that his prog- 
ress was unsatisfactory as compared with 
that of other boys of his age, and she 
commended his docility as in marked 
contrast with theirs. A change of resi- 
dence necessitating a change of school, 
my boy went to a kindergarten conduct- 
ed by two ladies who were among the 
earliest of Mme. Kriege’s pupils. Here 
I must confess that I felt rather discour- 
aged that so little manual dexterity was 
developed, and doubtful whether I was 
not losing time. The system on which I 
had based many hopes seemed to be fail- 
ing me at my need. But I knew 
that the child was peculiar, and so I 
waited anxiously. During that season 
there was much sickness to interrupt; 
and at its close I was at first doubtful 
whether the kindergarten had, except as 
a play-room, succeeded for my child. 
During the succeeding summer, however, 


I had under my immediate care a child a 
year older than mine, who was at a pub- 
lic school and could read—like a ma- 
chine, At first I was tempted to give 
my boy a little schooling myself; but a 
week or two convinced me that I was do- 
ing no good, but was breaking up habits 
of thought which were better than I 
could supply. Observing the two boys, 
I soon saw that one was a well-trained 
parrot, while the other had a solid basis 
on which every new suggestion could be 
laid. Yet my child could not draw, 
could not build firmly with blocks, 
could not weave his paper strips easily ! 
In the autumn the boy returned to his 
kindergarten. The first month I noticed 
a great change in capacity to do and in 
increased independence, He began to 
count with more ease, to improve in all 
mechanical work. He became more boy- 
ish, losing a certain resemblance to Paul 
Dombey, and taking a great leap with 
his understanding. Since that time 
there has been a steady gain till now, at 
seven, he can concentrate his attention 
and understand every matter presented 
to him that lies within the range of the 
child mind; he is able to define words 
with singular accuracy, has a good 
command of English, has a power to use 
his hands that he certainly never could 
have had without special training, is 
quick at figures, and able to follow any 
book suitable to be read to a child of his 
age. From having no power to ‘turn a 
tune,’ he has learned to sing naturally 
and with fair correctness, Not a tear 
has been shed over lessons, and there 
has been no hothouse foreing. The 
school hours have been gladly wel- 
comed—have been looked forward to 
with delight. This year he will begin to 
read in an advanced class. This is my 
experience with a boy who is far from 
being a favorable specimen of the suc- 
cess of the kindergarten he attends, as I 
know from frequent visits to it. Looking 
back to my own school days and remem- 
bering the utter want of connection be- 
tween pages (blistered with tears) and the 
sense of their meaning I cannot but feel 
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that children are happier and better for 
the kindergarten. I wish to express my 
gratitude for the tact and comprehen- 
sion shown to my child by all his teach- 
ers and for the many suggestions in home 
rule that I have gathered from visits to 
the kindergarten. The propriety of 
joining the normal class is well worth 
the consideration of those young ladies 
who unite a desire for general culture 
with the love of children.” It will be 
noticed that the boy had the bene- 
fit of teachers who were instructed by 
some of the most noted kindergartners 
known. But this wise lady is able to be 
critical as well as commendatory. She 
does not pin her faith to direct succession 
of pedagogic authority. Shesays: ‘*‘ The 
kindergarten system suffers both from 
the pretensions of its friends and the mis- 
apprehension of the public. It is injured 
by the feeling of exclusiveness which 
some kindergartners seem to cherish, 
when they assert that only those who 
studied under Froebel or his widow (an 
unusual form of apostolic succession !) 
are fitted to instruct others. Undoubt- 
edly those who bring a receptive spirit to 
a great master are the best instructed; 
but it is the spirit that saves, not the 
form. Not every one who has spent a year 
in studying Froebel’s works or who has 
visited a kindergarten every day is fitted 
to teach, but she only who brings a clear 
judgment and executive capacity, a cul- 
tivated mind and a love for the art of 
teaching. It is a mistaken view that he 
or she who fails in everything else can 
teach children. No one can estimate 
more highly than I the advantages of 
Froebel’s method, and no one can be more 
aware of the utter futility of introducing 
the ‘ gifts’ into common-school teaching 
unless indeed the smallest leaven may 
some day leaven the whole lump. I ear- 
nestly desire to see the Froebel system 
universal in our public schools, feeling 
sure that it will elevate the people in the 
best sense.” 


— Cotumst4 College hac just published 
its triennial catalogue and a historical 
sketch of the college. It seems that the 
academic department continues to be re- 
markably weak, while the schools of law, 
medicine, and science are unusually well 
attended. There is something signifi- 
cant in the fact that while the instruction 
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which is a direct help to earning a living 
has been eagerly sought for, that which is 
in the line of mere culture has been cor- 
respondingly neglected. Columbia has 
proven herself a prolific parent, but the 
difficulty is her children are all daugh- 
ters; and have we not Thackeray for au- 
thority in saying that mothers are jealous 
of their female offspring ? We do not 
believe our good alma mater has mourned 
over the fairness of these children, but 
she certainly has tried hard to find out 
why she is herself so neglected, when they 
are favorites. Indeed she cannot afford to 
repine at their lot. By the aid of these 
powerful daughters the mother keeps her- 
self in the front rank of American colleges. 
Without them her place would be far to- 
ward therear. The reason for this we be- 
lieve to lie in the severity of the scholastic 
retirement in which the professors main- 
tain themselves. Just at present the 
leading scientific men are clamoring for 
original investigation as a necessary 
part of the work to be done in a great 
university. The need for originality is 
just as pronounced in literature and art 
as in science, and Columbia no doubt 
owes the comparative insignificance of 
her academic department to the fact that 
so few—so extremely few—of the notable 
literary men of America are to be found 
in her faculty. The literary work of 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes may 
not have seriously improved their in- 
struction, but it has been of immense 
benefit to the reputation of the institution 
with which they are identified. It is 
said that the professors at Columbia are 
not encouraged to, but rather discour- 
aged from literary work. We cannot 
see how the prejudice against literary 
reputations, however strongly developed 
among the trustees, could possibly re- 
strain men who really burned to print. 
But if such a prejudice has obtained 
possession of the excellent gentlemen 
who govern New York's leading college, 
we can only assure them that they 
entirely misconceive the popular feeling. 
President Barnard has anxiously studied 
the subject of education in order to learn 
why Columbia has so few students, and 
his reports form a very valuable part of 
educational literature. But if he will 
persuade any one of his professors, be he 
teacher of Greek, Latin, or Choctaw, to 
write a poem that the whole world talks 
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of, or a novel that we all want to read, 
he will find one source of popularity 
that no summary of college statistics can 
possibly afford him. 


— Tue trustees of the college are said 
to have contemplated a removal to the 
upper part of the island, where they 
would found on the banks of the Harlem 
a seat of learning which, removed from 
the distractions of city life, would im- 
mediately become famous. But now 
that Hell Gate is to be opened and Har- 
lem is going to divert the import trade 
of the city, we presume this plan of a 
scholastic retreat has been abandoned. 
It is quite certain that an imitation of 
the external circumstances of other col- 
leges which owe their prosperity to en- 
tirely different causes could hardly pro- 
duce good results. We would remind 
the gentlemen who have charge of the 
college interests that Columbia is the 
only one of our great colleges that is 
placed in the heart of a great city, the 
importance of which completely over- 
shadows the importance of the institu- 
tion. This situation no doubt has its 
disadvantages, but it must also have its 
advantages; and we wish to inform the 
trustees of a fact that is very plain to 
every one but them; namely, that a hun- 
dred and twenty-three years have gone 
by without their finding out just what 
those advantages are. Columbia is unique 
in its position, and it ought to show 
in some way the effects of the marked 
difference between it and other colleges. 


— It would be a good idea to form a 
society for the reception of Englishmen 
intending to lecture in this country. No 
other class needs our sympathy and 
friendly support so much, They are cer- 
tain to be disappointed. It is safe to say 
that the English style of public address is 
not one that Americans find interesting. 
One after another the men come to us 
whose books meet with a large sale, and 
whose ideas are eagerly received, but the 
supposition naturally based upon this 
popularity, that their tongues are as effec- 
tive as their pens, does not prove to be 
well founded. We have had a procession 


not small in quantity, and of quality the 
finest, of men who tried to be interesting, 
but with the exception of Tyndall their 
It 


audiences have voted them dull. 
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must be that we expect too much of 
them. They are too much idolized be- 
fore and too completely discarded after 
the first shock of disappointment. If we 
are disappointed, the fault must be in 
ourselves, The audience who found Mr. 
Huxley’s lectures in Chickering Hall te- 
dious was certainly not superior in cul- 
ture or knowledge to those he frequently 
has in his own city. London and Lon- 
don society each offer one peculiarity 
that has no parallel in New York. There 
are regular lectures there on scientific 
subjects by the ablest men in England, 
and the very élite of society, the bluest 
blood in the realm, fills the audience 
rooms. They find Mr. Huxley's lectures 
deeply interesting, and the fashion of go- 
ing to them, and to the lectures of men 
like him, has not flagged for scores of 
years. Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, 
and Tyndall form a line of teachers who 
have made the highest science that can 
be expressed in lectures fashionable 
among the first people of England for 
nearly a century. Tyndall maintains 
the reputation of this famous succession 
in the chair which he holds, not only by 
the brilliancy of his demonstration, but 
by the mechanical perfection of his ex- 
periment. But neither brilliancy nor 
solidity attracted to Huxley’s lectures. 
They were dull in method and fragmen- 
tary in matter. Now, while the last of a 
procession, in which Wilkie Collins, Dean 
Stanley, and George Macdonald are con- 
spicuous, is fading from our view, it 
might be well to establish a committee of 
citizens whose duty should be to meet 
the candidate for American honors at 
Sandy Hook, lay before him the dangers 
of the undertaking, point to the reputa- 
tions that are strewn on the ‘lecture 
field” like the bones of camels in the 
desert, and finally advise him not to 
leave the ship, but go back with her. If 
this failed, a sub-committee ought to be 
sent to condole with the rash gentleman 
immediately after each lecture. 


— A CORRESPONDENT sends us the fol- 
lowing in reference to our remarks on 
the appearance of our judges, and the 
absence of the external marks of respect 
to which the bench is entitled: ‘‘ Pre- 
suming that Americans are not above de- 
siring to possess the good opinion of 
other nations, I sincerely hope that, 
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sooner or later, the toga will be worn by 
the judges of the Supreme and even less- 
er courts, and that the bar and spectator 
will really rise when the usher announces 
the entrance of a judge to take his seat. 
It shocks a foreigner’s sense of what is 
due to the dignity of the administrators 
of the law, to observe the rude and I may 
add vulgar nonchalance of the crowd in 
a court when such a man as Chief Jus- 
ticé Daly, for instance, goes to his chair. 
You are right in your protest against the 
wig, and as its use is purely convention- 
al in England, the time may not be re- 
mote when the ridiculous appendage will 
be discarded. I remember when, even in 
India, the judges of the Supreme Court 
were doomed, with the thermometer at 
85 deg. in the shade, to sit under the op- 
pressive weight of the powdered horse- 
hair, and all the barristers were compel- 
led to follow the example set in West- 
minster Hall. But the absurd head gear 
was boldly cast aside, in a moment of ir- 
ritation, produced by excess of caloric, 
about fifty years ago. Sir Alexander 
Anstruther, the chief at Madras, over- 
come by the heat, and quite indifferent 
to the old theory that there was wisdom 
in the wig, grasped the article and flung 
it on the table, exclaiming audibly, 
‘Dash my wig!’ THis example was im- 
mediately followed by his brethren and 
all the bar. Off flew the wigs, and from 
that hour justice has been administered 
without the hideous appendage.” 


— New Yorkers have heartily wel- 
comed the gift of a statue of Lafayette, 
as they have good reason to do, and to 
criticise it may seem ungracious, but its 
action strikes us as overstrained. It is 
one that a public speaker might assume 
easily and naturally for a moment, but 
only for a moment, and to fix this flcet- 
ing gesture in metal is not good taste, 
for the action is not necessary. In the 
Discus Thrower, a statue so much ad- 
mired, we have an action represented 
that is even more transitory, and much 
more violent. But criticism is disarmed 
by the necessity of the position. We 
have a choice between this and other 
parts of the player's movement, but this 
or something like it must be given if we 
would have a thrower of quoits repre- 
sented in marble, In spite of this defect, 
the Lafayette is not only the most notice- 
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able, but it is the most agreeable statue 
in New York. We wish we could say 
something for the Seward figure in Mad- 
ison Square, but to our poor discernment 
it is irretrievably bad. It is impossible, 
from a position in front, to see anything 
but the body. Look at the face as stead- 
ily as you will, the sense of a huge frame 
covered by an extremely bad suit of 
clothes forces itself upon you. This is 
a prime fault in the statue of a man who 
was anything but an athlete, and whose 
character and life would best be expressed 
by his countenance, which in this statue 
is remarkably fine, expressive, and char- 
acteristic. As a bust it should be ex- 
tremely expressive. 


— Americans cherish a number of fond 
beliefs which no one can explain the 
sense of, nor find a reason for. One of 
these is the national sympathy with Rus- 
sia, which was the subject of discussion 
in the English papers three or four years 
ago. Another is the confident belief that 
they have a peculiar sympathy for works 
of sculpture. How such a feeling arose 
we are at a loss to say, but there is a cer- 
tain proof that it exists in the fact that 
some extremely bad artists have lived in 
comfort and died in honor, on the sale 
of the worst kind of imaginative statuary 
to Americans. There is nothing in 
American art to prove the existence of 
an honest national appreciation for sculp- 
ture. There are good American sculp- 
tors, but they are decidedly outnumbered 
by the bad ones, and they do not compare 
in numbers with the good American art- 
ists in color. Most of the public statues 
in this country are noticeably bad, If 
their works could only follow them, we 
should see our sculptors accompanied by 
an extraordinary assemblage of shapes, 
Imagine the scene! Why is it that these 
statues all have swelled legs ? Mr. Lin- 
coln, in Union Square, advances his left 
leg as if he were standing in a centennial 
pantaloon show, and fully expected to 
take the prize. Seward’s right leg looks 
as if he had just scrambled out of a tub 
into which he had fallen with his trowsers 
on. The fact is, modern clothing does 
not lend itself kindly to sculpture, and 
until the artists can find out how to mas- 
ter it, they had better make nothing but 
busts. The first one who succeeds in 
making trowser-legs artistic will set a 
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fashion as permanent as that set by the 
unknown artist of the Marcus Aurelius 
statue in Rome, after which every good 
equestrian statue has since been model- 
led. Another fault of the Seward statue 
is its sitting position. The figure looks 
unsupported, the sight of the right thigh 
is unpleasant, and the void under the 
chaiy is worst of all. The artist has 
tried to remedy it by filling up the va- 
cancy with books. The remedy is more 
ludicrous than the fault it tries and fails 
to cure, 


— New York at length has a cab sys- 
lem that bids fair to be a success; and 
why ? Simply because its projectors 
have shrewdly made their plans to fit a 
series of modern inventions, and a cer- 
tain progress in society which makes 
their scheme effective. First the inven- 
tion of the telegraph, then its populari- 
zation, then its introduction into private 
houses as a means of intimate connection 
with the errand boy, the policeman, and 
the fire engine, and finally the great re- 
duction of prices which makes it possible 
for most persons to enjoy this handy con- 
trivance—these are all made available 
for the success of the cab company. 
While these improvements have been 
in progress attempts to establish a cab 
company have failed one after another, 
until it seemed as if the despotism of 
the five-dollar hackman could never be 
thrown off by the New Yorker. But as 
soon as they are firmly established, and 
the people are familiar with them, this 
last, greatest effort of organization has a 
chance for success. We have no doubt 
it will succeed. If a traveller approach- 
ing the city can telegraph on for a cab, 
and be earried to his hotel or home for 
half or three-quarters of a dollar, there 
will be business enough. If there is any- 
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something for 

‘ valism ? Can 

we not t find tts cone environment 
in some progressive invention? It 


“seems to us that the “‘corhmercial agen- 


cy ” system might be applied to the reg- 
ulation of servants. When an employer 
receives a servant from the agency he or 
she should get with her a list of the 
places where she has worked and the 
times of her service. Such a list would 
be a better recommendation, if good, 
than all the ‘“‘ recommends” the servant 
can bring. It would need no adjectives. 
But the agency could easily add to this a 
trustworthy description of the woman. 
The commercial agency does not guaran- 
tee a man’s. honesty because it reports 
well of him, and a servants’ agency need 
not be responsible for the conduct of ser- 
vants against whom it has no censure re- 
corded. But it should be careful to get 
the facts of each client’s service. The 
one at fault in all this trouble with ser- 
vants is the agent who sends them to the 
householder. Any agent who supplied 
none but good servants, and gave none 
but true information about them, would 
have patronsenough. The fault with all 
of these agencies is that they are man- 
aged in the interest of the servants and 
not of the employers. It is precisely the 
opposite course which has made the 
**commercial ”’? agency a success and a 
necessity to merchants. This organiza- 
tion is managed entirely in their interest. 
The person who applies the commercial 
agency system to the regulation of ser- 
vants may come to be as much the 
householder’s reliance as-gommercial 
agencies are the trust and ‘support of 
trade. 





